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MAYA 


CHAPTER I 


THOUSANDS of years ago, back beyond tho advont 
of Kolarian and Dravidian tribos in Hindustan, 
beyond the days of mortal man, beyond the 
cataclysm of tho wators, and tho regeneration of 
earth and hoaven, in tho mighty, unfettered past, 
gods and giants warred for the mastory, and laid 
wasto the oarth, Horo thoy piled a rango of 
mountains to serve as an arsenal, hero thoy 
dredged the broad channols of tho sea a thousand 
fathoms deap, to stay the onslaught of thoir focs, 
yonding ,Lho continents for buckleig, and xoaching 
to the stars for missiles, until they had trang. 
formed the . shapeloss mass, and sot thoix gist 
marks wpon the now Ordor which wns omorging 
fyom the chaos of tho Dwupura yuge 

Tho signs of the mighty conflict romain unto 
this day in towering, snow-capped peaks, in the 
deop ravinos of barron coasts, in tho lonoly islands. 
of tho sea, in tho ragged frmamont of stars. Prora 
the Himalayas to Coylon carth and sor bear wilnoss 


to the struggle, and tho faco of the palo moon 
A 
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looking down upon the arena, shows the doop 
scars inflictod by the ruthless hands of the warring 
powers. Thorofore we know the meaning of many 
things, which would othorwise seom unaccountable. 
We can trace in the devious couses of great rivors 
and in the splendid disarray of mountain ranges, 
the devastation wrought by the gods in warfaic. 
We know, when from tho level plain a mighty 
rock rises in abiupt and threatoning isolation, 
that hero is the sling-stone hurled by the hand of 
Ravana or Bhasmaswra, And if wo oxamine closely 
tho ground and country round about, it is possible 
that wo may be able to discover with what offoct 
the missile was projected on its course, But if 
wo are not versed in the lore of the gods, we have 
but to ask any man who dwolls beneath its shadow, 
or within the horizon of its topmost poak, and ho 
will tell us the tauth concerning it, as he recoived 
it from his fathor, who had it from his fathers’ 
fathors for a hundred generations, 

Tho plains of India sproad liko a mighty carpot 
beneath the domo of tho pitiless heavons, the 
pattern chequered with tiny arteries which man 
has fashioned to carry the life-blood of the soil 
from tank and river to the “thirsty land, Tho 
colour varies with the scasons; for half the yoar 
it is a sullen drab, arid and forbidding; for the 
rest, it gleams with evory shade of green and gold. 
And upon this vast, ever-changing carpet the people 
of India make sport for the gods, running hither 
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and thithor ag dostiny dirocis; onduring with 
philosophic pationco tho parts assigned to thom 
by an invincible necessity, and striving by pro- 
pitiation to avert tho wrath of Tonvon and tho 
torrors of Holl and the unonding circlo of count- 
legs incarnations, It is bad to havo beon born 
a plaything of tho gods; but thoro is no osoapo 
from it, Therefore life must be endured, with 
tho certainty that nothing can broak tho cirolo 
of rogeneration but tho knowledgo of tho Way 
and tho extinction of individuality. 

It may have beon the hand of Ravana which 
flung the groat, solitary rock that lios out in the 
plains of Rajputana, o hundred milos from tho 
Aravalli.mountains; othorwiso thore is no account- 
“ing for its presence on tho loyal, sun-baked plain, 
above which it raisos ils massivo shouldors four 
hundred feet towards the sky. A raco of lossor 
beings has made uso of it for centurios and 
centurios as a stronghold from which to torrorize 
all the country round, and hold it in suljoction, 
Tt has passed from hand to hand, and with it 
the sovoroignty of Mandya. ‘Tho Gonds may havo 
used it as an altar for human sacrifico in the 
dark ngos, before tho Aryan invasion drovo thom 
to seek rofuge in the mountains or in tho Contral 
Provinces, Alexandor tho Groat may havo hold 
it as an outpost, or Tamorlano as a rallying-point 
for his viétorious army. Moghul and Mahrattn 
have sent thoir swarms to crawl ovor it, liko ants 
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upon some giant heap; and the groat Akbar him- 
self raised on its summit the splendid palaco and 
citadel which stand to this day, a menace to all 
who sack to disturb the peace of its sovereign 
lord. 

Sheer down upon the plain is the outlook from 
the northern battlements, Four hundred feet of 
boetling rock is its defence on this side; and above 
rise the towers and minarots of the palaco, gleaming 
white against the sky. The great shoulder slopes 
down towards the south, and here the dofonces 
ave piled tier upon tier, overlooking the glacie of 
the southern approach, The white road mounts 
the steep gradient, and passes beneath the gate- 
way of the outer battlements, and there gives 
place to a broad stair cut from the solid rook, 
which leads up past the second, third and fourth 
lines of defence, until it reaches the platenu on 
the summit and the carved arch which sholters 
the massive gate in the palace wall. Beyond lies 
a courtyard paved with marble and bordored in 
stately grandeur by the palace buildings, To right 
and left on either side of the ontrance aro the 
apartments of the servants and the palace guard. 
On the north and west the great halls and courts 
of the palace. And on the east the apartments 
of the women, with lofty marble walls, in which 
is no window, and only one gateway. The court 
of the women lies to the east beyond the outer 
wall, on the edge of the precipitous cliff; for in 
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these matters the Mobammodans wore moro alrich 
then the Hindu Rajahs who have succeeded thom 
ag rulers of Mandra, The women wore rigorously 
secluded by Akbar and his descondants; but: now 
the gateway lending through tho wall to tho 
women’s quarters is unguarded, and tho inmates 
come and go at Lhoir ploasure, silent and docorous, 
when once they havo passed the opon gato bo- 
neath the arch, From tho court of tho womon 
the vicw ocastwards strotchos beyond tho river 
Banas and tho forest which clothes ils banks, 
across tho interminable plafns. Tho river is but 
half a league from the rock on this side, and bonds 
round it lo the south, Lo water the town of Mandra 
which cowers boneath tho fortress, clinging to the 
southern and western slopes, It is a ily of 
tortuous, narrow stroots and high blind walls, 
reeking with the pungont odours of tho bazaws 
and the sickly scent of trampled garlands, strowod 
before the temples of the gods and troddon undor 
foot. -A mean oily cringing for protection boneath 
the shadow of the rock, and not daring to oross 
tho river. Tho oldest portion lios noarost to tho 
cliff, somo of tho dwollings boing nothing amoro 
than caves hollowod out from tho base. ‘Thon, 
as” Lhe population ingroased, ib was forood to stoal 
furtively oué on to tho plain until it roached the 
river bed, along which it sproad itsolf for halt a 
mile, and then rotreated back towards tho rock. 

From tho low parapet which bordered the court 
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of the women a girl looked out across the plains to 
the east, She was not much more than fourteen, 
and the locks of hair which had escaped from be- 
neath the sar over her head were golden, and the 
little hand that rosted on tho parapet was white, 
She was alone; but from tho open doors of the 
women’s quarters behind her flowed tho censoloss 
chatter of many voices, scolding, laughing, com- 
plaining, shrieking. She paid no attention to them. 
Hor eyes wore fixed on the pyramid of the temple 
of Vishnu down by the river, They were grey eyes 
with an cager, speculative expression ; but they were 
soulless—the eyes of a nymph, Her features were 
well defined; the little, straight nose, short, curving 
lip and rounded chin seemod fully and perfectly 
developed, and gave no indication of hor age. It 
was a face without the lights and shades which 
experience and feeling impart to most of tho human 
. vaoe early in life, Nature had made her boautiful, 
and no other intelligence had intervoned or sob its 
nark upon her face, The knowledge of good and 
vil was not written upon it, only the wonder-wide 
ok which instinct imparts to all young animals, 

As she stood by the low parapet at tho edge of 
sho oliff, gazing at the temple of Vishnu on the 
yanks of the river below, the thin, bluo vapour of 
evening rose from the earth and hung suspended 
in the air, veiling the lower portion of the groat 
pyramid, From behind this curtain of mystery 
the clash of cymbals and the monotonous chant 
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of the dancing-girls broke tho silence of the evening, 
Tho Brahmins wero bringing up water from the rivor 
for tho evoning sacrifice, ‘Tho girl on tho parapet 
shivored, and Lurned towards tho palace. Sho know 
that, within a few shor wooks, sho would bo ono 
of tho band of deva-dusis chanting ab tho morning 
and evoning sacrifice, and tho thought of it frightoned 
hor. But it was hor dostiny, and thoro was no help 
for it, On her forehead was traced the sign of the 
naman, and the sacred hawk of Vishnu was brandod 
on the white skin of hor breast, She had been 
dedicated to the god at hor birth. 


CHAPTER II 


Hur name was Maya. It could hardly be called 
her Christian namo, for Maya had never been 
yeccived into tho Church. Sho was born in the 
palace of Mandya, in the yenr of the great mutiny, 
and she had never loft it. Her father had been 
murdered by the men of his own regiment; and 
her mother, in attempting to escape from Delhi, 
had fallen into the hands of tho Rajah of Mandvra, 
She was carried away captive to tho palace on the 
ook, and thoye, in the season of the rains, she gaye 
ith to a daughter. 

The Rajah Bharata Mitra was a fighting potentate 
{ the old school, Sikh blood ran in his veins, and 
ho inhoritance of tho impregnable fortress of Mandra 
and made him reckless of rostraint. He was a law 
unto himself, and the only ordor that he recognized 
was his own. From his stronghold on the Banas 
he terrorized the country round, and made raids 
into the territories of his neighbours and carried off 
their cattle and women, But he kept clear of trouble 
with tho British after the lesson of the Sikh war. 
The Rajah of Mandra was not among the robellious 
chiefs of “57”; nor was -ho on the side of the 
British Raj. He adopted a strictly neutral attitude, 
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raiding impartially the Lorritorics of tho mutinous 
Rajahs and the desorted canlonments of the British 
amy. 

It was on ono of theso foraging oxpodilions that 
he captured the fugitive English woman whom he 
carried off to Mendra, He put hor into tho house 
of the womon in tho palaco, in chargo of tho widow 
Subadra, his dead brothor’s wifo, to hold and to 
keep at his pleasure, Yhou, in three months, tho 
child was born, and Bharata Mitra was angry, and 
would have slain wothor and child, But Subadra 
interceded for them, and Bharata relented, and 
ordered that tho girl should be dedicated to the 
service.of the tenrplo of Vishnu, and that her name 
should’bo called Maya—that is to say, Illusion. 

Maya’s recollections of hor early childhood were 
hazy as tho blue mist which veiled tho tomple, 
She could remember tho apartment in the house 
where her mother and stie lived, shut off from the 
vest of the womon by a heavy curtain of crimson 
felt embroidered with dosigns of mon and animals 
and hideous doitios in bewildoring confusion. Hor 
mother would nevor let her look closoly at the 
pictures on the curtain; bul would call her-away 
and, holding her in hor arms, ory softly over hor 
and sob out, “O God, take pity on my child!” 
Then there wore tho voicos from tho othor sido of 
the curtain, censeloss chatter and sniggoring laughtor,, 
and the clapping of hands, and words of strange 
significance which she could not undorsland, but 
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which made her mother’s cheeks turn crimson, and 
she would cover her cars with her hands, so that 
sho might not hear. Subadra waited upon then 
in gullen, inscrutable silence, Subadra was different 
from the othor wonen, She wore a whilo sari, 
her hoad was shaven, and hor forehoad was smeared 
with red powder. She nover spoke nor laughed as 
the othors did; but when she came in and out 
through the apartment beyond the curtain, there 
wore derisive cries of “Afoonda!” And sometimes 
one would call out, “Tell us how you came to be 
childless, Subadra.” But Subadra never answered. 

Then thore would bo the ring of a man’s step in 
the courtyard, and, in an instant, the voices boyond 
the curtain were hushed, and even the childyon, 
who ran in and out at their pleasure, were awed to 
silence The footsteps would pause under the broad 
veranda, and Maya could hear the clop, clop of tho 
shoos as they were shakon off. Bharata Mitra spent 
part of every day in the apartments of tho women 
when he was at home. His voice and manner of 
spoaking used to frighten Maya, and sho would slip 
out into the court and hide herself, Her mothor 
never tried to detain hor, 

“Go, littlo one,” she would say. “I will call you 
when he has gone away.” 

The courtyard was a delight to Maya. There 
was & large tank in the centre, and trees growing 
in cavities cul in the rock filled with earth. Thore 
were sconted shrubs, and flowers with red and yellow 
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petals which the womon twisted in thoir hair, 
There were marble paths aud archways of white 
sandstone carved with dolicato tracery. But most of 
all she loved to peep ovor the parapol at tho edge 
of tho cliff, and watch the tiny figures, four hundred 
feat below, as they camo and wont lo tho ghats ab 
the rivor, or to the grent temple on the bank. She 
liked to watch the oxon with bowed heads dragging 
the creaking carls along the road, and the little 
ponies shuflling along in tho dust with the rickoty 
two-whoeled ekhas behind thom. Down by tho river 
below there were four buffaloes who, all day long, 
tatidged round and round in a narrow circle, held to 
their courso by the wooden arms of a cross-boam, 
They wore pumping water from tho river up hollow 
bamboo tubes to tho palace on the rock. Maya did 
not know this, and sho used to wonder why tho poor 
animals walkod round and round from morn to ove, 
Maya was always wondering. The great plain which 
stretchod away and away until it mot the bluo sky 
was one vast Wonder-land for her; and tho little 
people and animals which ran hithor and thithor 
wilh no apparent purposo must surely bo the 
djins and sprites about whom sho could somo- 
times overhear the women tolling such marvollous 
stories, 

When Bharata Mitra had gone away her mothor 
would oall hor back, and sometimes sho would ory 
over her; and sometimes she would toach hor in an 
undertono, so that the othor womon could not hoar. 
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She taught her to speak English and to write; and 
she told her of « God who loves little children, and 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who was born in tho 
place where the oxen live, and who gave His life for 
us, But that was all a long timo ago, and Maya had 
but the faintest recollection of her mother’s teaching. 
She could still remember a few words of English, 
and one or two things which she had learnt by heart 
at her mothor’s knee, But in the mist of dawning 
experience hor mother’s lessons had lost their signi- 
ficance. Christ and Krishna had come to be ono 
and the same, and “Our Father which art in 
Heaven,” was a prayer addressed to a vague deily, 
who might or might not be Vishnu. 

One or two incidents of her early childhood stood 
out with greater distinctness. She could remember 
a certain day, when she was about five years old, of 
gront wrath and consternation in the palace, The 
women all talked together at the tops of their voices, 
cursing the Feringhis, who, it seemed, were coming 
to pay a visit to the Rajah of Mandya, Hor mother 
even had shown signs of oxcitoment when she henrd 
the news; but she had not joined in the chorus of 
abuse. She had explained to Maya that some of 
their own people were coming, and it was possiblo 
that they might be taken away. Maya crept out 
to the parapet to watch for thom, wondering moro 
than ever, What would these strangers be like? 
Would their faces be fair and white like her 
mother’s; or would they be dark and terrible, and 
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spoak like Bharata Mitra? Why did overybody hate 
them so ? 

But Mayn never saw the strangers. Sho and hor 
mother were taken away from the womon’s npart- 
monis and shut up in another part of the palaco, 
where they could neithor sce nor hoar what was 
going on in the great court bolow. Whon thoy wore 
brought back to their old quartors tho strangars had 
gone, and tho women were laughing, and to thoir 
unmeasured abuso thev added oxpressiong of scorn 
and contempt. 

“The dogs dare not touch tho old wolf{” ono of 
them exclaimed. “They came to plunder him; but 
they have left his den with ompty bollios. ‘They are 
afraid |” 

The British Raj had guaranteed tho independence 
of the native stato of Mandya, under its loyal and 
enlightonod ruler, Rajah Bharata Mitra. 7 

Thon thore was the dey when Bharata brought a 
new wife to the houso of the women. Ifor namo 
was Lakshmi, and sho was his fifth lawful wife, 
Before she came the other womon had talked loudly, 
in tho absanco of thoir lord and mastor, of tho recop- 
tion which thoy would give hor. But within a waolk 
after her arrival they wero vory snbdued, Lakshmi 
had established herself, and sho would brook no 
opposition, Durga, tho dancing-girl, instigatod by 
the others, had sought to bring diseredit upon 
Lakshmi by a tale of a formor lover whom Inkehmi 

» had encouraged in Gwalior, But Durga paid forfoit 
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with her nose and earg for the slander; and fear foll 
upon the apartments of tho women, 

After tho arrival of Lakshmi Subadra vedoubled 
hor vigilance, Sho seldom left the apartment 
behind the crimson curtain, hovering over her 
charges with anxious solicitude, But in spito of 
Subadra’s watchfulness a day camo which siood out 
clearer in Mayn’s memory than any other, Subadra 
had gone to propare their evening menl, ‘The short 
twilight of the East died down to night boforo 
she returned; and when, at length, sho camo, she 
brought no lamp with her as was her custom, Only 
the pale reflection of the lamps on the other side 
of the curtain, which reached but half-way up tho 
walls, lit the apartment. The woman put the bowl 
of boiled rico and vegetables on tho little stool and 
left, the room in silence. Tho scalding mass was 
too hot for Maya to eat; but her mother dipped hor 
hand into the bowl and tasted it. 

“What o queer tasto it has!” she oxclaimod, 
Then sho clutched at her throat with her hands and 
fell forward on the ground, Maya was too fright- 
ened to call for help. Sho stood still, watching hor 
mothor writhing. The chatter of the womon on the 
other side of the curtain continued unabated, No 
one came to thom, and gradually her mother’s con-- 
tortions ceased and she lay still. Then Maya crept 
to her and laid a timid hand on her head; but sho 
did not move, Presently Subadra came back bring- 
ing a lamp and a bowl of boiled rico, When she saw 
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Maya and her mother sho droppod thom and ultored 
a frantic shriek, In a momont tho room was filled 
with women screaming and jostling oach othor. 

“Tho Feringht woman is dead !”—* Who did it?” 
— May all my children rot if I had a hand in it !"— 
“Subadra will havo to answer for it!” 

In the midst of tho clamour Subndra led Maya 
away, and sho never saw her mothor again, 

After events stood in tho catogory of rocont history, 
and with the death of her mother a new era began 
for Maya, Subadra still remained near hor; bub sho 
had to fight her battles for horsolf. ‘Tho other women 
no longer concealed their hatred and contempt for 
her, and the childron wero novor woary of ridiculing 
her, Her only friend was tho widow Subadra, and 
she was as much an object of scorn and dorision as 
her littlo charge. Tho young brido Lakshmi ospoci- 
ally was vindictive, Sho had ondoavoured to por- 
suade Bharata Mitra that Subadra had poisoned 
Maya's mother, It was hor childish way of divorling 
suspicion from horsolf, But the old Rajah doolined 
to listen to any theories on tho subject. Io know, 
too well, that if oneo ho bogan to mako onquixios 
they might not redound to Lakshmi’s cyodit, or to 
his own peace. So tho mattor was allowed to drop, 
and Subadya remained at the palaco, 

When Maya was sevon yoars old sho bogan hor 
education for the sorvico of the tomplo. Sho was 
taught to read the Bhagavatu, which recounts tho 
deeds of Vishnu in tho incarnation of Krishna, and 
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sho was instructed in singing and dancing. Yor the 
rest, her education was more than liberal—it was 
licentious. Nature had no longer any secrets hidden 
from her which it was within the powor of hor in- 
structors to disclose, and the refinements of sensuality 
were taught her in theory by means of picturos and 
poems. Tho naman was traced on hor forchead, 
and its significance was oxplained to her. She was 
required to learn by heart the Harismarana which 
recites the thousand names by which Vishnu is 
known, and the quatrain which enumerates his incar- 
nations as tho Preserver of the universe, ‘hey told 
her, too, of the great Trimurti—tho Hindoo Trinity 
of Brahma, the Creator, Vishnu, the Preserver, and 
Siva, the Destroyer; and of many lesser gods who 
regulate our trivial actions or thrust obstacles in our 
path, all of whom must bo propitiated. She learnt 
of the creation of the univorse, and of its periodical 
destruction at the end of overy yuga,; and of tha, 
great deluge which overwhelmed the world before 
the beginning of the Kali-~yuga, in which wo live; 
and of Manu and the Seven Penitents who oscaped 
destruction in the ark whichVishnu himself directed 
ovor tho face of the waters, 

Maya listened to her instructors with an opon 
mind. The stories in the Bhagavata developed the 
miraculous beyond the scope of her crodulity, Her 
occidental mind could not adjust itself to the malg- 
nificent oxaggerations of the Hindu legend. ‘Tho 
giants were too big, the feats of arms Loo dovastatinhe, | 
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the personal adventures too monstrous, No western 
fabulist, in his most fantastic flights, would dare to 
make the Earth chango itsclf into a cow; and ovon 
Solomon in all his glory sinks into continonce before 
Krishna with his sixteen thousand wives, ‘Tho 
childish orodulity of tho Oriental is insatiable. Tho 
platitudes of the normal have no interost for him; 
the plain, unvarnished tale is loss worthy of beliof 
than a recital of the marvellous. Thero is no love of 
truth in the Hast; whon it is spoken it is for con- 
venience; when it is not convoniont ib is nover 
spoken. “ 

So Maya learnt her lessons without enthusiasm, 
and with a questioning mind, But it was not in this 
respect only that her race asserted itsolf, Tho 
womon and the numerous childron who played in 
the courtyard and taunted Maya with hor foreign 
origin, were destined in time to discover that sho 

* game from n conquering, albeil a long-sufloring, raco, 
Until she was ten years old Maya had ondured thoir 

* torments with pationce and rosorve. ‘hen ono day’ 
she asserted hersolf, and caused a panics in tho apart- 
ments of tho womon. She bogan by knacking tho 
heads of Suka, the heir to the throno of Mandya, and 
of one of his half-brothors together when they had 
ventured to lay hands upon her. ‘Tho two boys fled, 
howling, to their mothors and oriod for vongeanes, 
In « moment the house was in an uproar, Maya 
with her strong, young back to the wall facod thom 


squarely; ond, when she found thal their assault was 
ny) 
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confined to words, casting doubt and discredit on her 
ancestors for a hundred genorations, hurled from a 
safe distance, sho made a counter attack ond ad- 
vanced boldly upon them, Seizing Yasoda the queon 
by the shouldors sho threw her down on the ground. 
She soundly boxed Lakshmi’s ears, and pursuod 
Devaki to the courtyard. Not one of them dared to 
stand against the ten-yoar-old English girl, and it 
was only tho intervention of Subadra that saved 
thom from her. Many and clamorous were the com- 
plaints addressed to Bharata Mitra by his outraged 
women. But, as on a former occasion, the Rajah 
declined to intorfere, and Maya was left in peace to 
pursue her studies for the services of the temple of 
Vishau, 


CHAPTER TI 


Ragan BoarataA Mrrra lay sick in the palace, 
Sinco tho British Raj had guaranteed tho indepen. 
denco of Mandra and rostored order among tho 
numerous potentates of Rajputana, Bharata had 
found but little outlot for his cnorgy. He could 
no longor raid his neighbours’ territories; his own 
people knew better than to conspire against him ; 
there was nothing doing, and the old chiof had 
bécome indolent and obose, and health had begun 
to fail him, His physicians prescribed in vain, 
Thoy dosed him with nauscous potations and urged 
him to greater feats of gluttony. Bharata got no 
better, and finally he was constrained to sond for 
a purohita from the Brahmin village across tho 
river, 

Now Bharata Mitra, though ho paid outward 
respect to the worship of Vishnu and to tho sacred 
origin of the Brahmins, had novor boon a slave to 
religion or caste, The Sikh blood in him protis- 
posed him to unorthodoxy, and the rapacity of the 
Brahmins mado him chary of cultivating x too 
close acquaintance with their exalted ordor. Ho 
would keep no purohita officiating at tho palace; 
but when necessity avon for the soyvices of a 
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priest, he was wont to summon 
for the oceasion, pay him his id sond him 
about his business without delay. It refora, 
hardly necessary to state that Bhavata Mitra... 
not popular in the village across the river whioh) 
was inhabited exclusively by Brahmins, But, now 
in the hour of sickness, and in face of tho incom-| 
petency of his physicians, his mind turned to the’ 
ministrations of the pricsts, if, perchance, they might! 
heal him of his disease, or forotell tho outcome of it, ' 
Therefore ho dispatched a messenger to summon 
the purohita to the palaco and mado roady for his, 
reception, 

The purohita came, bringing with him his alma, 
nac, and was ushered with much ceremony intg 
the presence of Bharata Mitra, who explained 
the roason of his summons. Tho purohita foi 
some moments sat in profound silence, meditating: 
Bharata eyed him with awe mingled with sus< 
picion. Was he considering the mantra to bo used 
for hiscure ? Or was he wondering how much monoy, 
he could with safety demand for his services ? 

Presently the purohita began to mumble somo 
Sanskrit words in a sing-song voice. Thon he diet, 
out his almanac from tho folds of his garments ani 
consulted it earnestly, ' Bharata had an uncomfart! 
able sensation that the book of Fate was against 
him; he tried to persuade himgolf that tho purohtte 
and his almanac were frauds; but in his heart wa 
fear of the man and his jugglory. t 
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Suddenly the purohdta looked up from the leaves 
of his book and asked : 

«OQ child of the Sun, hast thou faith in the powor 
of the Sacred Word? Is thy mind puro? Is it 
txanquil? And is thy life noble?” 

He paused, and Bhavata Mitre muttorod a roply, 

«Then hoar the Word—AUJL In that lios all 
power of generation, of proservation, and of dostruc- 
tion, It is tho exprossion of tho only Being. 
AUM!” 

Bharata Mitre prostrated himself, ‘Tho mysterious 
word had subdued his scepticism. He no longor 
dared question the good faith of the purohita, ud 
he waited for him to continue. 

“Tt is written in the heavons,” tho purohitu wont 
on, “that all is not well with thee,O Bharata Mitra, 
and thy misfortune is brought upon thoo by the 
influence of the Evil Hye. Surely, my son, thou 
hast not neglected Aratts?” 

Bharata confessed that the coromony had Lallon 
into disuse at tho palace, The purohita was horri- 
fied. Such neglect of ordinary precautions was 
suicidal! Aradéi must be porformod forthwith. 

So the dancing-girls wero summoned; and thoy 
came bringing 2 lamp of dough on a silvor dish, 
Each, in turn, raised the dish above Bharata Mitrv’s 
head ond mado three civclos with it in tho air 
whilst the purohita muttered mantras in the back- 
ground, 

Maya had come with the othor dancing-girls 
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but she took no part in tho coremony, tor only 
married women and courtezans are allowed to por 
form Aratti. She was thoro for instruction only, 
and she stood apart by hersolf, The time was 
coming when she would be called upon to perform 
the ceremony ovor the idol of Vishnu in the temple, 
and it was well that sho should learn the ritual 
and study tho attitudes of the deva-dasis. 

Tho purohita, betwoon his invocations, glanced 
from time to time at tho young English girl, Hoe 
knew her history, and for what she was destined, 
for no secret was made in Mandra of the prosonce 
of a Feringlt woman at the palace, though it had 
been carefully kept from the British authorities, 
The hatred and contempt which all good Brahmins 
feel for mortals of inferior clay he extended in full 
measure to Maya, for sho belonged to the most 
detested race of all, She was an offence to his 
eyes, whith could see no beauty nor comeliness in 
the little girl with the golden hair and great groy 
eyes. That she was about to become a servant of 
the god did not add to tho attractions of the tomple 
servico; but it heaped indignity upon her and upon 
her race, and on that account it was desirable, For 
initiation was to bo made the occasion of a Sakti 
puja—tho most revolting sacrifico to the female 
energy of the divinity, at which all restraints ot 
caste are set aside, and Brahmin, Sudra ond Pariah 
give themselves up to indiscriminate dobauchory 
and lust. The body of Maya was to be offered as 
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a sacrifice to Sakti, and the femalo clomont in the 
deity would take up its abodo in hor. 

These were mysteries which had not yob boon 
disclosed to Maya, and tho pwrohite exulted in the 
degradation which awaited her. Bofore he took his 
departure he did not omit to hint to Bharata Mitra 
that the bright eyes of the Feringht girl might bo 
the cause of his truublo, Lot him on no account 
negloct Aratti, and let him bo careful how ho ox- 
posed himself to the malign influence of Maya's oye, 

But the phylacteries and mantras of the pwrohita 
wore of no avail. Bharata Mitra’s health daily be~ 
oame worse, and he summoned his son Suka to him, 
Suka was now sixteen years old—a man as yoars are 
accounted in tho East; and to him Bharata Mitra 
addressed himself, 

“In a fow days, my son, thou wilt bo callod upon 
fo perform perfocl oxpiation for me, Lay mo on 
the floor where I can look out across Mandya to tho 
East, and spread tho spot well with cow-dung—novor 
yet has a man lost his soul from a surfoit of cow-dung, 
Thou must call tho purohita—it costs moncy, but 
that cannot bo helped, the jackals tnko thoiy toll 
of every carcase—so thou must call in tho pwrohita, 
and he will toll thee all that is right to bo dono. 
As soon as I am gone all the Brahmins from tho 
agrakwra will como, seeking to ont up my sub. 
stance, I gave them little enough in my life; 
and they will try to balance the account over my 
obsequies. Thou wilt have to givo tho ten gifts; 
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but give sparingly, I would counsol thoe to make 
no gifts at all, bul no one knows the path of the 
soul, nor the workings of Karima. Ib may bo that 
the gurus and pwrolitas have power in these 
things—and ono does not wish to bo born again 
a louso or a lizard. Thorofore thon must give— 
but give sparingly.” 

Bharata Mitra paused, and tho boy, who was 
squatting at his fathor’s feet with terror in his 
oyes, wailed aloud. Tho old man rogarded him 
with displeasure. 

“Ohé, Suka!” he exclaimed, “wo Mshatriyas do 
not fear to dic, When we have paid the debt to 
our ancostors and arranged for the salvation of 
the soul, why should we trouble ourselves? It 
is destiny. ButI have seon man dic better deaths 
than this; and I would that it had pleasod tho 
gods to let me go as they went, sword in hand. 
But the days of the sword are over in Mantra, 
Thou will not have to fight for thine inheritance, 
as I fought, thirty yoars ago, for mina ‘I'he Brilish 
Raj will throw it to thee, as a Sudra throws a bone 
to a dog, in tho hopo that it will bury its tooth 
in it, and not in him. 

“Well can I recall tho ond of Kartikea Mitra, 
my father, and the obsequies which followed, when 
they brought him in dead from the field of baitle. 
Thy mothor will not share the honours of the 
funeral pyre with mo, as my mother shared 
them wilh Kartika. Three times round tho pyre 
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sho walked with no sign of fon, and whon sho 
mounted up boside Kartika and lay down by his 
body, it was my hand that sot the torch to the 
veeking faggots. It was forbidden by the Feringhis. 
But we cared little for them or their leave in thoyo 
days.” 

Bharata was silent again, His mind was carried 
back to the good old days, which wore gono for 
ovor in Hindustan, Tho Sikh war and tho Mutiny 
had quenched tho dying embors of military adven- 
ture in tho land. Nothing remained of the old 
Kshatriya spivit but its magnificence and luxury. 
The high adventure which, in former days, had 
oarned for his caste tho privileges of woalth and 
self-indulgence, were forbidden by ordor of 1 
stronger powor, The means of atiainmont wero 
doniod; but tho onds wero ceded to thom. Thoy 
had thoiy luxury without tho old struggle which 
had made it sweot, That way lios degeneracy; 
and Bharata Mitra looked sorrow!lully ot tho 
flaccid face of his son Suka, and at his soft, 
norveless arms, The boy was only fit lor tho 
saonana I 

“Thero is no neod for mo to counsel thoo about 
thy rulo of Mandya,” ho said ob Inst. Tho 
British Raj will soo that thou dost not gob into 
trouble, But tako heed how thon trustosh a 
Brahmin, or a woman, It is onsier to discover 
the print of fishes’ foot, than to find ont what 
is in the heart of a woman, or in tho mind of a 
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Brahmin, And spond nothing without the hope 
of profit. So shall thou avoid calamity.” 

Much more worldly wisdom in liko strain did 
Bharata impart to his son; but of tho gods and 
their worship he spoke but little, For, above all 
things, he was anxious that Suka should not fall 
under the dominion of the Brahmins. In his 
youth, Bharata had been warned of the threo 
ways by which a king may como to destruction, 
He may fall beforo the aggression of his enemies ; 
before the eyes of » woman; or before tho rapa- 
city of the priests. The lust of battle and the 
lust of love are chancos which a man may tako 
without shame; but the foar of priestoraft is an 
unworthy emotion for a healthy man. Tt was only 
whon Bharata had ceased to be healthy that he 
had sought, with trembling, tho guidance of tho 
purolita, And to what purpose? By all his 
spolls and mantras Bharata had profited nothing! 
He sat face to faco with destiny—and with destiny 
alone must the account be balanced. 


» 


CITAPTER IV 


Tx the house of the women thero was wailing and 
great lamentation, Lying in state upon a bed in 
the centre of the apartment was the body of Rajah 
Bharata Mitra richly apparolled, awaiting the last 
journey lo the burning-ghat on the river, The 
room was thronged with people, including many 
Brahmins, who had hastened to the palace from the 
agrahara 28 soon as the news of tho Rajah’s death 
was known. ‘he people had rangod themselves 
round the walls of the room, leaving the middle to 
the purohita ond the near relatives of tho doad man, 
who crowded round the bed wailing pitifully. 
Crouching on the floor at either side of the hod 
were the five lawful wives of Bharata Mila attired 
in all their finery and decked with jowols from head 
to foot for the last time in their livos, Mach in twn 
rose from the ground and apostrophizod tho dead 
man, indignantly domanding to know why ho had 
forsaken thom, and cursing the gods for taking him 
away. Whon the torront of their eloquence abated 
tho other women joined in a chorus ol lamontation, 
uttered in rhythmic cadences and broken by piercing 


shrioks and sobs. 
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Last of the five Lakshmi arose to deliver her 
soliloquy. The bracelets clashed on her arms as 
sho stretchod them out over tho bed, and her voice 
rose and foll in a plaintive chant, 


“Why hag the light gone out, and darkness gathored around 

mo? 

Was I not fair in thine eyes, that thou castest me into the 
shadow P 

Look! look upon me once more, O love of my hoart, look 
and pity ! . 

Never in vain have I culled, never have waited thine answer. 

Hast thou forgotten the days and tho nights of vosbatic 
enchantment 

When I pillowed thy head on my broast, and my arms were 
twined around thee P 

Only in whispers I spoke, but thou hoardest mo even in 
shumbor ; 

Like tho voice of the dawn on tho wind, or the plash of the 
murmuring fountain. 

Thou heardost, and raising thine ayes Jof6 slumber and 
dreams at my calling ; 

And waking was turned to Vaikunthi and tho dows of our 
love to Viraja, 

T was thy lotus flowor abrim on the waters of passion, 

My blossom unfolded to theo, yearning I opened my petals, 

Thou, Mitra, tho Sun, shono down, to thoo I yielded my 
fragrance, 

Bué now thou art gone, and I languish; and none can 
restore ma,” 


Lakshmi paused, and hor arms foll to hor sides, 
A long-drawn cry from the women filled the room. . 
When it died down, Lakshmi turned from the 
bed and faced the open door; and clasping her 
hands across her brow addrossed herself to the 
gods, 
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“Hear mo, ye gods! Hear, Vishnu! Hear the eurse of a 


woman ! 
Why art thou called Preserver—thon, who hast let him 
perish. 
See how tho pallor of doath mocks thee, O god of the living | 
Siva, the ruthless, has triumphod ; Yama laughs in Noraka, 
Cursed be thou, Vishnu, for avor! May all the tormonts 


fall on thee, 
That, in the Krishna avatar, thou sawest in gloomy 


Navake,” 


Lakshmi poured forth every particular of tho 
curses which she invoked on hor gods, calling 
them up one by ono, She onded at Inst, and, 
with ‘a shriek, threw herself across the body of 
Bharata Mitra, Some of the women dragged hor 
away; but she struggled froo and throw herself 
once more upon the bed. Yasoda the queon and 
the other wives looked at her with admiration 
tempered with jealousy. Nothing that thoy had 
said or done could compare with tho magnificent 
outburst of Lakshmi, Yasoda had confined her 
oration to the enumeration of her many virtuos ax 
a wife, and to the pitiable outlook which confronted 
herself and hor children now that thoir lord and 
mastor was takon from them. Dovaki had ox- 
patiated on hor culinary proficiency, and on the 
folly of Bharata forogoing the cortainty of a good 
meal for the chance of on soat in Vaikuntha. Tho 
others, too, had confinod thomsolves to the practical 
issues, and to abuse of the gods, Lakshmi, alono, 
hed risen above the commonplace, and infused 
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poetry and passion into hor address, and to Lakshmi 
undoubtedly went tho honours of the day, 

Maya was not presont. She and Subadra re- 
mained apart in an adjoining room, whither the 
sounds of lamentation reached them all through 
the morning. Subadva, as a widow, was not allowed 
to attend any family ceremony; but it was some 
consolation to hor to know that Lakshmi and the 
others who had mado her widowhood a burden, 
wore about to share her miserable existence. ‘They, 
too, would be held up to scorn, and greeted with 
ories of Moonda. 

“Let them make the most of to-day,” she muttered 
to Maya, with a malevolent glint in her eyes, “Tt 
is their Inst chance, In a fow days they will have 
their talis cut and their heads shaven, and be even 
asIlam. Thy mother will be avenged!” 

Maya did not answor, She was not greatly con- 
cerned about the fate of Bharata Mitra’s wives; her 
own fate loomed threateningly before her. But for 
the death of the Rajah her initiation into the service 
of the temple would have taken place in a few days; 
but now it would have to be postponed for a time. 
She was under no delusion as to tho future which 
awaited hor, and sho was Lorrified at the prospect. 
Subadya, to whom she had confided her fears and 
her loathing, had mado but little of it. 

“Better a dancing-girl than a widow,” sho assurdd 
her. “She who is all things to all men takes the world 
for her husband, and need never wear a shorn end 
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But this was a point of view which Maya could 
not bring herself to adopt. Though sho saw daily 
dancing-girls and their like received withoul demur 
into the socioty of the highost in the land, yot she 
could not reconcile herself to thoir profession. There 
was no sense of moral repulsion in her projudico 
against them, for Maya was strictly unmoral, It 
arose simply from inborn aversion, and prido of 
rece, She could novor consent to occupy the 
position which tho othor women accepted as the 
right and inovitable status of womankind, Sho 
was, as yel, too young to understand or analyze hor 
feelings; but she was conscious of hor superiority, 

Prosently there was a groat stir in the noxt room, 
and the pad of many feet, They wore removing 
the body of Bharata, Subadra wont to tho door 
which opened on to tho veranda, and beckoned 
Maya to come and soe. From the houso of the 
womon the procossion filed slowly out into tho 
courtyard, headod by the purohita and Suka carry- 
ing an earthon vossel, from which issued tho thick 
black smoke and flamo of burning camphor. Bo- 
hind them ten Brahmins boro the litter covered 
with cloths of crimson and gold. Then followed 
the mournors, with heads bared and dismal counte- 
nances, Tho women remained bohind in the house, 
wailing loudly. Tho procession formed up in the 
courtyard and thon started slowly towards tho gate 
which led to the great contral court of tho palace, 
Tt passed from sight, and Maya stole out to tho 
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parapot to watch the progress to the river. Tho 
whole length of the road to the burnine-ghat was 
densely thronged with people, Never in her life 
before had Maya seen so many; and thoy were still 
pouring out from the town. From the lofty parapet 
Maya thought that they looked like a huge swarm 
of white ants bursting from a holo in the ground, 
The babel of their shouts and cries was borne up 
to her, and supplied 2 weird accompaniment to the 
shrieks of tho women in the house behind, 

A body of horsemon appeared, and scattered the 
crowd to right and left, to make a passago for the 
cortage, Then moro soldiors on foot, followed by 
a procession of tho war clephants of the Rajah of 
Mandra. Behind thom came bands of musicians 
with trumpets, conches and drums; but thoir instru- 
ments were silent. Thoy were thore for show only, 
for at the obsoquies of a Kshutriya no music is 
allowad. A few more mounted mon followed, and 
then the littor and Suke and the Brahmins as Maya 
had seen them leave tho palace yard. 

As she watched the procession winding its way 
slowly towards the river, Maya became conscious 
that the frantic shricks of the women had died 
away, They had stolen out of the house, and, like 
her, were watching the procession in the plain below 
from the parapet. Yasoda and Devaki were close 
beside her; but a buttress of tho wall, surmounted 
by o little tower, hid her from them. They wére 
unaware of the presence of the Feringhi girl, alnd 
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Maya, who had peeped round the buttress on hearing 
theiz voices, did not enlighten then. She stayed 
very still, listening to their talk, 

« Assuredly she had boon preparing it for many 
moons,” said Yasoda indignantly. “No woman could 
speak in padams as sho spoko, without much pre- 
paration.” 

“Tf what thou sayost be truo,” Dovaki answored, 
“she must have known thal his ond was noar. That 
is magic |” 

Yasoda laughed harshly. 

“Magic of the kind that sho worked upon the 
Feringhi woman when first she camo to Mandra,” 

“Thinkest thou—?” hore was a noto of horror 
in Devaki’s unfinished quostion. 

Yasoda undorstood and answored : 

“Who knows? The cobra does not exhaust its 
store of poison with a single bite,” 

“But neither does the cobra striko death into its 
mate,” said Devaki. 

“Then how did Bharata Mitra como by his 
death?” Yasoda demanded triumphantly, Tho 
suspicion conjured up by hor childish jonlousy was 
proof enough for Yasoda of Lakshmi’s guilt—motivo 
was beside the mark, 

“By the Evil Eye of tho white-facod daughtor 
of Sin,” Devaki answored, “Tho purohita said aa 
much.” 

“May the curse of Kali rost upon hor!” Yasoda 


muttered bitterly. “How often did I warn Bharata 
o 
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Mitra against her! Had ho given heed to me she 
would have been slain at birth.” 

“But now she will go to tho temple and wear 
fine raiment and jewels, whilst wo avo cast oub 
with shorn heads,” said Deyaki. “Speak to thy 
son, Suka, that sho be punished, It were shame 
that she should escape, whilst we are disgraced }” 

«Suka is no friend to her, as I know woll,” Yasoda 
roplied. “He has not forgotten how she boat him 
four years ago. He will requite hor most assuredly.” 

“Seo! See!” Devaki cried, pointing oxcitedly 
towards the river, “The fire ascends to heaven!” 

Down by the river at the burning-ghat a thick 
cloud of smoke rose in the aix, and a cry went up 
from the people which reached to the topmost 
battlements of the citadel of Mandra, The women 
on the parapet set up a loud wailing, stretching out 
their hands towards the column of smoke which 
drifted slowly across the river. 

In the midst of the uproar Maya left hey hiding- 
place behind the buttress and darted back to the 
house. 


CITAPTER V 


‘Tm twolve days which followed upon tho death 
of Bhavata Mitra wore dovoted to the coremonies 
which casto preseribos for the honour and glory 
of a doad Keshatriya, and for tho safoty of his 
soul, There were sacrifices, presentations and foasts, 
at all of which tho purolitw presided, and the 
Brahmins participated. The part which tho new 
Rajeb, Suka, took}in these proceedings, though of 
secondary importance to that of tho purohita, 
kept him fully occupied. The Brahmins flattered 
him outrageously, atiributing to him all tho 
virtues of Harischandra, who was the Hindu 
counterpart of Goorge Washington, and likening 
him to Manu and tho sevon penitents for wisdom 
and understanding. Suka was completely over- 
come by their praiscs, bolioved implicitly all they 
told him, and, forgotful of his father’s adimonition, 
bestowed presonts on his flattorers with both 
hands, In the twmoil of the obsequios ho had 
no time to attend to other matters, and his 
ministers of stato wore loft to carry on the affairs 
of Mandya, and to answer tho lotiors which a 
paternal British Government addressed to him on 
fthe subject of his tender years and the adyisa- 
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- bility of his consenting to place the direction of 
affairs under their management during his minority. 

Suka had no time for anything in those days, 
beyond paying heed to tho rulings of the purolita. 
Yasoda, his mother, could not get his ear to pour 
out her tale of complaints against Lakshmi and 
Maya. But on the fifth day an interesting cere- 
mony was to be porformed in the house of tho 
women, which gave the unfortunate wives of tho 
late Bharata Mitra plenty of food for thought. This 
was the ceremony of cutting the fali—the mar- 
riage cord—from the necks of the widows, and 
the shaving of their heads. When once this 
ceremony has been performed, the social status 
of the luckless widow is gone for over. It is the 
crown of her disgrace, 

Long and bitter were the conversations between 
the unfortunate women on their imponding degra- 
dation. Lakshmi alone held aloof from these con- 
ferences, ‘There was no word of any of her relatives 
coming from Gwalior to be present at tho coremony, 
Lakshmi was very resorved, and no ono scomed to 
know what was to becomo of her, and no one cared, 
And yet Lakshmi’s caso was tho hardest of all, 
For she was still a young woman, not more than 
two-and-twenty, and she had no children. 

On the evening of the third day Maya was in 
the courtyard, with her arms on the parapet, 
trying to count the stars. She had come out to 
bo ont of hearing of the ceaseless chatter of the’ 
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women, and to ponder over her own fate. The 
conversation which sho had overheard between 
Yasoda and Dovaki warned her of a now dangor, 
She had not thought that they bore any grudge 
against her. Lakshmi was the only one of tho 
five whom she had foared. But she know now 
that Yosoda was plotting her ruin. Suka would 
be only too ready to liston to his mother’s com- 
plaint. What would he do with her? And what 
was she to do? 

These wore questions which sho could not answer, 
And so she gave them up, and fell to counting the 
stars. Presently she became conscious that some 
one was beside her; and then her name was called 
softly—“ Maya!” She started, and turned quickly 
towards the voice. Lakshmi was standing boside 
her, leaning against the parapel. “I came in 
search of thee,” she explained briolly. 

“What dost thou want with mo?” said Maya 
with suspicion. She never trusted Lakshmi, ond 
her young frame was alort and ready to strike if 
need be. 

Iakshmi, who had not forgotten the affair in 
the women’s apartments, when Maya had spread 
terror through the houso, and boxed hor ears, was 
quick to note tho girl’s attilude now, and drew 
back from her, 

“Nay, Maya,” she protested, “be not angry with 
me; I came for thy good—to warn thee,” 

“Against whom? Hast thou not troublo enough 
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of thine own? Such lamentations and wailings as 
I have heard these throe days past!” 

“Ayo, assuredly, there is trouble enough for me, 
with the barbor sharpening his shears for my 
hoad, and the thread of my tali at breaking-point, 
Yet have I come to warn thee—and to counsel 
theo.” 

Maya, with fourteen years’ oxperionce of the 
zenana, was no believer in disinterested acts of 
kindness amongst the womon, What motive could 
Lakshmi have in coming to her now ? 

“Speak, thon,” she said bluntly. 

*Yasoda is to lay a complaint against thee, 
Lakshmi whisperod—‘that thou hast the Evil 
liye, and that thou didst cause Bharata Mitra’s 
death.” 

“That is known to me,” Maya answered, won- 
dering for what purpose Lakshwi had spoken the 
truth. 

“ And is it also known to thee what punishmont 
will be meted out?” said Lakshmi. 

“No—that is not known.” 

“But it is easy to guoss,” said Lakshmi, “What 
happened to Durga, who tried to bring shame upon 
me? Did she not lose her noso and cars? And 
to Seeta, who stole Yasoda’s ear-rings? Was sho 
not deprived of her right hand? So it will bo 
with thee—they will burn out thine eyes, that 
thou mayest do no more mischief with them.” 

Maya’s hands went involuntarily to her eyes, as 
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though to defend them. Lakshmi noted the gos- 
ture with quiet satisfaction. 

“Tt will be even so,” she said. “They will bun 
them with a hot iron, In Gwalior, I know o 
woman who had the Evil Eye. Misfortune befell 
all whom she looked upon, and the cattle sickened 
and died where she passed. ‘hey plucked hor 
eyes out with pincers.” 

“Nay, but it is not true! I have not the Evil 
Lye,” Maya exclaimed passionately, 

«“Yasoda and Devaki sny that thou hast, and 
they will tell Suka so,” 

“Yasoda! Yasoda!” Maya oriod. “Who cares 
what Yasoda says?” 

«Suka will pay heed to his mothor, ‘Then thore 
is the purohkita, Yasoda relies upon him.” 

«Tf all that Yasoda says bo true—thon it was thou 
who didst kill my mothor,” Maya retorted savagely. 

Lakshmi threw up her hands, and cyen in tho 
darkness Maya could seo tho angry flash of hor 
oyas, 

“May the daughter of Sin perish for that lio!” 
she screamed. “TI swoar, by Naryana, that I had 
no hand in it! It was Yasoda herself, Sho would 
have killed thee also, but for Subadra’s caro.” 

Then, suddenly, she controlled herself, and drew 
olose to Maya. 

“Nay, Mayan!” she pleaded. “I bescoch thee, 
believe if not. Considor in what a houso of docoit 
wo live! No word of truth is spoken—or they 
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would not say that thou hast the Evil Eye, Think 
not that I believe it, I only told thoe for thy 
welfare.” 

“I know not what to believo,” said Maya. “This 
only I know, that Yasoda and Devaki are planning 
mischief for both thoe and mo,” 

«Thero is no end to their wickedness!” Lakshmi 
oxclaimed. “But what said they about mo?” 

«That thou knewest boforehand that Bharata 
Mitra would die, and got ready thy words against 
the day. Yasoda said that no woman could speak 
in padwms, as thou spakest, without great pre- 
parations.” 

Lakshmi laughed softly; her vanity was flatiered 
by Yasoda’s jealousy. 

“That is a smell matter,” she said, “Listen, and I 
will speak to thee in padams without premeditation,” 

She leanod her elbows on the parapet and rested 
her shapely chin on her hands, and looking up at 
the starry heavens, she began in a low sing-song 
voice: 


“Stars in the heavon say, what is our fate P 
Bright eyes and watchful, nought can eacapo you. 
Say, shall we tarry here, waiting for death ? 
Shorn heads and sightloss, banned to disaster, 

Or, by your light, shall we seal a new world P 
Treading the starry path up to Vaikuntha, 

Freed from the chain of oxistence and birth. 
Only a breath on the wings of the morning; 
Only tho shimmer that clings to the dew; 

Only the fragrance that crowns the palo blossom ; 
Only the shadow that falls by the well; 

Only tho eostasy born of our passion——” 
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She broke off suddenly and turned towards Maya 
with a laugh. 

“No, I don’t think I should like that,” she said, 
“ig is too uncertain, The stars are so far away that 
there is no trusting them, But what said Devaki 
of me?” 

Maya roused hersolf from tho train of thought 
into which Lakshmi’s padwms had thrown her, and 
answered : 

“ Dovaki said it must be magia,” 

Again Lakshmi laughed contentedly. 

“Who knows but that may be tie algo,” sho said 
oracularly. “TJ learnt many things in Gwalior.” 

“But thy padams,” said Maya, “Didst thou 
mean death?” 

“That were better than the hot iron, Bub there 
are other ways—for theo at least.” 

“How? Ido not understand.” 

«Then thou knowest not thino own people, as I 
knew thom. If it wore known to the Sahibs that 
thou art here, they would send a lakh of soldiers 
with horses and big cannons to fetch thee away, 
and they would lovel the rock of Mandra to the 
ground to gain possossion of theo,” 

“My own poople?” said Maya thoughtfully, “But 
they were driven out of Mandra by Bharata Mitra. 
ITremember the day, before my mother diod. They 
came, and wo thought that thoy would have taken 
us away, But, in tho ond, thoy went back, and I 
heard it said that they darod not lay hands 
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upon Mandra, That is all that I know of iny own 
poople.” 

“Wo do not love the Sahibs,” said Lakshmi, “and 
in many respects their habils are abominable, and 
their ways are foolish beyond comprehension. But, 
by Naryana, thoy are brave! I was in Gwalior in 
the Black Year—when thy mother was brought 
here—and I hoard my father tell of the deeds 
that they did. My father is a kinsman of Scindhia, 
and he took counsel with him. ‘They decided 
that they would not go out against the Sahibs, 
though the men of Gwalior went in thousands, 
Assuredly it was a wise decision, For of those who 
wont out against them but few retuned, The 
Sahibs ate them up. One man slew a hundred; and 
those that they took elive they hanged in the troos, 
or blew them from the mouths of their groat can- 
nons, Such are thy peoplo, Maya—and thou art of 
the same tompor, as thou didst prove when Yasoda 
and the others sought to humble thee.” 

Maya was silont; but hor heart was elated. She 
had never before heard a word in praise of her 
detested race from the women in tho zenana. 
What motive could Lakshmi have in praising 
them? Sho waited for her to continue, that she 
might learn, 

Lakshmi was rogarding her narrowly through half- 
closed lids, She too waited. But when it was 
evident that Maya would make no answer, she began 
ongo more, 
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“Ah me!” she exclaimed dejectedly, “had I but 
thy chance, I should be a happy woman!” 

“What wouldest thou do?” said Maya cagerly, 

“Say farewell to Mandya for evor, Creep away 
in the silence of the night, beyond the river, and 
out into the big world. I would yo, and forget that 
I had ever been a captive in Mandya, I would go 
to tho’ great, strong peoplo who would proteot mo, 
because I was one of thoir race, And then-—~and 
then——” . 

She stretched out her little clenched fists towards 
the house of the women, and shook them. 

“Escape from Manda?” said Maya slowly. She 
had never been more than three hundrod yards from 
the spot where they wore standing together, ‘To 
escapo from the walled palace had never ontered 
her head. It would mean a journey to the Wonder. 
land beyond the temple, Nothing but a magic 
carpet could transport hor thither. “Tow can I 
escape 7” 

« Alone it were impossible for theo,” said Lakshmi, 
“But with me it could be done.” 

«Thou, too?” 

“Aye, Thinkest thou that I covet a shorn hoad? 
Am I an old woman and ugly, that I should bo oast 
aside and made an object of scorn among my people 
and in my father’s house? That is all that awaits 
me, if I stay. But I would go to another land, and 
to new people who know me not. I would go with 

, thee—to thine own people,” 
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“But thou didst say that thou lovest them not— 
that they are abominable!” Maya protosted. 

«True. But they live—live fiercely. Whilst we 
poor women are condemned to grow, and wither, and 
die like the tulasi.” 

“ But thy caste?” said Maya. 

Lakshmi stripped the sari from her head, and 
holding it up beforo Mayn’s eyes, ront it across. 

“There goeth my casto!” sho oxclaimed, letting 
the torn fragment float from her hand over the 
parapet, “What is caste to life? Or rank to the 
heart of a lover? Neither thou nor I wore born 
to be the slaves of such distinctions, Come with 
me out into the great world, where we can live and 
love at our pleasure! Tako me to thy people, and 
I will tell thom things that are worth knowing— 
things that they are stretching their ears to hear, 
but cannot hear, because thoir understanding is 
clouded. I will enlighten thom, and great rewards 
shall be for both thee and me.” 

Mayo’s pulses tingled, for Lakshmi’s words aroused 
the dormant spirit of her race. 

“JT will go. And thou shalt come with mo,” she 
answered proudly, 


CHAPTER VI 


Turre was a stir in’tho apariments of the womon 
on the morning of the fifth day after the death of 
Bharata Mitra, All the fomalo rolatives of tho 
Rajah’s wives had come to witnoss the ceremony 
of the cutting of tho mariage cord. It was o 
grent occasion for the frionds of the unfortunate 
widows. Such an opportunity of humbling tho 
pride of our noarest and doarest does not often 
presont itself, On no account was it to bo missed, 
And so throughout the hours of tho morning a 
succossion of canopied carts, drawn by little mouse- 
coloured oxon or by heavy-necked buffaloes, kopt 
drawing up at tho gateway at the foot of tho rock, 
Thence the occupants were carried on litters up 
the long stair to the palace, 

There was much coming and going through the 
palace yard, and the gates stood opon, and the 
guards on tho gatos took but little notico of thoso 
who passed in and oul, Thore was nothing re- 
markable in the two dancing-girls who hurried 
down from the palace to the foot of the rock, 
They were likely onough attendants on somo of 
the great Indies, who had been dispatched on an 
errand, That they kept, tho folds of thoir saris 
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carefully drawn across thoir faces excited no curi- 
osity, for it is the custom of women to conceal 
their faces in public, and so they passed to the 
outer gale without question, and turing to the 
right they wore soon lost in the narrow streets 
of tho city. 

The squalid thoroughfares were crowded with 
mon and women of every caste and soct; but there 
was no jostling, and the two women went on their 
way without fear of molestation. For in the East 
there is a sense of decorum and propriety which 
forbids undue haste or familiavity. Some squatted 
with their backs to the walls of the houses chat- 
tering and gesticulating ; others passed up and 
down with leisurely gait, occupied with their own 
affairs or the conversation of their companions. 
It was a crowd of many hues and many tongues; 
but every individual bore the distinctive marks 
of his race or calling, from the swaggering, bearded 
Sikh, who took the middlo of the road, to the 
naked, ash-besmeared bairagi squatting at the 
corner on his antelope skin, 

“What said Subadra? ‘The third tuning on 
the right? That should be here,” said Lakshmi, 
pausing at the corner of a narrow alley. 

Maya’s brain was in a whirl, The sights and 
sounds and the unending procession of the streets 
confused her, She had followed Lakshmi as in a 
dveam, and now, when she was appealed to, she 
could not collect her scattered sonses to answer. 
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Lakshmi did not wait for a reply, but turned up 
tho alley which led to the baso of the groat rock 
towering above the city. 

The roadway was narrow, ‘and on cither side it 
was flanked by the open shops of a bazaar, There 
were stalls of brass- workers’ and potlers’ wares, 
and of silken fabrics and muslins, Goldsmiths 
and silversmiths worked at thoir tiny anvils seated 
behind their display of gold and silver ornaments, 
Above roso the great, irregular walls of the houses, 
stuccoed and washed with colour, with projecting 
balconies and awnings which shut out the light 
from the narrow street, Hero and thore between 
the long row of shops was tho shrino of a god let 
into the wall, protected by carved pillars and stone 
tracery, and painted in brilliant reds and blues. 
And at every shrine a gaunt bairagi squatted, 
his staff resting against the wall, and the begging 
bowl at his side making a mute apponl for alms. 

This was the Wonder-land of Maya’s dremns, and 
she lingered over the marvellous sights which 
compassed her on every side, Theso mon and 
women who passed, almost brushing against her 
in the narrow street, were tho pigmies whom she 
had watched from the parapet of the palace, They 
were real people, with real aims and ocoupations, 
They spoke a language which sho could undeyr- 
stand. ‘here was purpose in their movements, 
They existed for themselves, not merely as part 
of # vast panorama spread out for hor inspection, 
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They wrought, and they bought and sold, paying 
down real monoy, and receiving in exchange things 
which possesscd a veal value evon in her eyes, 
Tho fecling of aloofness with which sho had ro- 
garded all that Iny beneath tho rock of Mandra 
was slipping from her. Sho had come down to 
the world to realize that sha belonged to it, and 
that hor pulses beat to the same measuro that 
stirred theirs, She was beginning to be clothed 
with the mantlo of humanity. 

Lakshmi plucked ot her sleeve and urged hor on, 

“What profit is there in staring at these wretched 
Panchalas?” she exclaimed contemptuously; for, 
in spite of hor renunciation of caste, she atill 
despised artizans, tradesmon and Sudras of every 
degree, “And as thou hopest for children, kcep 
thy face covered !” 

And so they passed on to the end of the alloy, 
where their progress was barred by a high wall with 
‘a door in it. Lakshmi raised hor hand and knookod. 

The door was opened by a littlo old woman, bent, 
crippled and seamed with years, 

“Say, Moonda, is this the house of Jaini Lal, 
tho jeweller?” Lakshmi demanded arrogantly, 

She was answered by a stream of full-flavoured 
abuse, which hissed and crackled from the withered 
lips. Since when had the daughters of Shame 
earned the right to fling their epithets at honost 
women? The aged tongue had lost none of its 
venom, nov of its powers of endurance. Tt was 
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an end. 

Lakshmi laughed and turned to Maya. 

“However affectionate a woman may be, it is well 
to beware of hor,” sho said, quoting a well-worn 
proverb, “Come within, and shut tho door bohind 
thee.” 

Then a man’s voice called out: 

“Peace, mother! If it bo the dancing-girls, 
Subadra’s friends, bring them hither,” 

They wore standing boneath an archway which 
led to a small courtyard. The old woman turned 
and hobbled on before them, still muttering im- 
precations. The court was surrounded on three 
sides by the low cloister of the houso, on the 
fourth was tho base of tho groat rock, hollowed 
oub into caves and ornamented with carvings of 
grotesque figures of gods and mon and animals, 
who had changed heads and limbs in somo remtolo 
era, and had never since suececdod in sorting 
themselves, 

From one of tho caves in tho rock Jaini Lal 
came to meet them, He was a man of middle 
ago, sleek and prosperous, wearing a long, full- 
skirted muslin coat and pyjamas, after the Moham- 
medan fashion, with a red girdle twistod round 
his waist. Jaini Lal had not spont all his lifo in 
Mandva; he was a travellor who had visited many 
grent cities and many kingdoms. To had had 
dealings with men and women of many races, He 
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had sold and bought and barterod his precious 
wares wilh Parsocs, Mohammodans and Europeans, 
besides the great Rajahs of the North and South, 
Ile was known throughout India for tho excellence 
of his merchandise, for his discrotion, and for his 
readiness to accommodate the neody great with 
prompt advances of cash at fabulous rates of 
interest, Though ho had no personal donlings 
with farmers of Iand and lesser officials, it wag 
roported that he financed half tho moncy-londors 
in the land; and that tho influonco of his purse 
spread like tho waters of a groat river along the 
thousand arteries of its irrigation system, 

As a cosmopolitan Jaini Lal was bound down 
by no narrow considerations of caste or religion. 
Ho belonged to the Visisya ecastc, and obsorved 
just so many of tho rules and coremonies as wore 
necessary to satisfy the authoritics. Ho wore the 
triple cord, which is conceded by the Brahmins 
to Vuisyas on their marriago; he porformed the 
necessary ablutions; and ho kept the floor of hig 
house well coated with cow-dung. In religious 
matters ho was less orthodox. He novor troubled 
tho Brahmins, and his only prayer was that the 
Brohmins might novor trouble him. Of tho gods 
he had no vory great opinion; but ho had a super- 
stilious dread of magic, bhootums and evil spirits 
of all descriptions, and was never without a charm 
to avert thoir malign influoncos. 

Jaini Lal's household consisted of himself, his wife 
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and childron, and his aged mother, Te kept no 
servants, and, consequently, all the honsehold duties 
fell to be performed by tho two women. What 
else were women for? His old mother novor com- 
plained ; and if Anusa, his wifo, folt aggrievod, it was 
not on account of the hard tasks which devolved 
upon her; but rather becauso of Jaini’s flagrant 
infidelities, and his frequont absoncos from homo. 
Tt was all very well to assure hor that ho was com- 
pelled to travel on business; but how was she to 
know what he was doing when ho was away ? 

Jaini Lal was jeweller to the palace at Mandyra. 
Sometimes he had been summoned to attend the 
Rajah with 2 selection of his waros, when Bharata 
Mitra had been in a generous mood to one of his 
wives, or to some dancing-girl whoso charms had 
fired his suscoptibilities. But moro often his ser- 
vices were required for reprirs and alterations, and 
on these occasions it was usually the widow Subadra 
who was sent with the brokon trinkets to Jaini’s 
house, Poor Subadra was tho drudge of the palaco, 
Hardly a day passed that sho was not dispatchod 
on an errand to somo quartor of tho town by the 
women of tho household, Subadra know all the 
shops whoro silks and mustlins could bo bought; sho 
knew where to get the bost saffron and sandal-wood 
cosmetics, tho makers of tho bost sweot-imeats, and 
the sellers of the most luscious fruits. . 

Tt was because Subadva know so much of the city 
and poople of Mandra that Lnkshmi had advised 
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Maya to take her into her confidence, Subadra had 
wopt bitterly when Maya announced her intention 
of escaping; for Maya was the only woman in the 
palace who did not treat hor with contompt, And 
her distress was increased tenfold whon she heard 
that Lakshmi was to accompany her. Subadra 
mistrusted and hated Lakshmi more than all the 
othors, She was convinced that it was Lakshmi 
who had poisoned Maya’s mother, though she had 
no proof of hor suspicion, And now Maya was 
going to entrust herself to Lakshmi’s care! Never- 
theless, she set herself to the intrigne with all the 
zest and cunning of her vace. If she could but gain 
the allegiance of Jaini Lal, tho jeweller, the thing 
could be done, 

So she went to Jaini, and tho bait that she held 
out to him was neither gold nor the great rewards 
that he would receive from the Sahibs for restoring 
Maya to her own people, though she spoke of these 
things, But, with a full knowledge of Jaini’s weak- 
ness, derived from the bitter complaints which 
Anusa poured out to her whenevor she chanced to 
meet her alone, she oxpatiated on Lakshmi’s youth 
and benuty, and on hor helpless position as a fugitive 
from tho thraldom of widowhood, She was as 
beautiful ag the young moon shining on the free 

tho wators. Her voice was the noto of the Kohil, 
of & bosom like tho undulations of Mount Moru, 
to pa sho was ag pliant as a sapling, Jaini Lal 
"8 fened, bending over the broken anklet which had 
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served Subrada as an excuse for her visit. Then he 
looked up and Subadra read consent in his face, 

“Let the women come to me,” ho said. “It may 
be that I can help them.” 

So Subadra returned to the palace with an easy 
mind. For she knew that Jaint Lal would restore 
Maya to her own people; and that Lakshmi would 
but escape tho chains of widowhood for the bondage 
of infamy. 


CHAPTER VII 


Jaini LAL led the two women into the apartment in 
the rock from which he had come to meet them, 
hore was no door, and it lay open to the courtyard, 
8o that those who wore in the houso could seo, but 
could not hear, what passed in the cave. It was 
Jaini’s custom to receive his clients here, especially 
if they wero of the wenker sex, that Anusa might 
have no cause of complaint against him. He know 
that she watched him nanowly from the veranda 
of the house, and his behaviour was always most 
circumspect. 

“Concerning the ear-rings—I havo thom with 
pearls or turquoises, and in many designs,” he said 
aloud, as he conducted thon to his office beneath 
the rock. “Subadra said it was ear-rings with 
jewolled pendants that were required,” 

“Tt is even so,” Lakshmi answered, taking her cue 
from Jaini, “Ear-rings sot with pearls. Doubtless 
Subadra told thee all that we require.” 

“Ayo. Subadra made it quite clear.” 

They were now in tho cavo, and Jaini motioned 
them to seat themselves close to the wall, so that, 
they could not be seen from the north wing of tho 
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view from all sides, 

“Tn matters of business, it is always well to have 
a complete understanding,” ho announced suavely. 
Then turning to Maya ho said in English: “I 
undorstand you find yourself in awkward predica- 
mont, due to unaccountable circumstances, How 
ean I help you? Well—wo shall see!” 

Maya stared at him between the folds of her surt 
in bewildermont, Not one word could she under. 
stand, and she told him so in curt vernacular, 
Jaini was taken aback. Ho prided himself on his 
English, and it had not occurred to him that the 
girl would nol know her mother-tongue, Ho 
quickly recovered himself, howover, and passed 
his embarrassment off with o laugh. 

“Then the undorstanding will be easicr than I 
thought,” he said, relapsing into his own speech, 
“Let us consider the matter, and undertake nothing 
without roflection, You two ladies aro in a very 
dangerous position, Already you must be missed 
at the palace. ‘hoy will make search for you; and 
if you are found—what then?” He paused, and 
looked from one veiled woman to the other, 

Lakshmi cowered down behind her knees and. said 
nothing, 

But Maya oxclaimed—*TI will never go back!” 

“They would take thee,” said Jaini importurbably, 
‘and the Rajah Suka would deal with theo, 1 
knew not in what mannor; but, if he bo the gon 
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of his father, thou wouldst assuredly lose thy hands 
or thy foet. And as for theo!” turning to Lakshmi, 
“What are the torments of Naraka to tho fate that 
awaits theo yonder?” 

“We are in thy hands, defender of the weak,” 
said Lokshmi. “Thou art our fathor and our 
mother,” 

“But what gain is it to me?” Jaini answered. 

« Assuredly my poople will roward thee,” said Maya. 

“Who are thy poople? There be many Sahibs, 
of many degreos. Some rich, some poor, some who 
ean bestow honours and advancement, others who 
ave without influence and worthless, Who was thy 
father ?” 

“TI know not. He was killed in the Black Yoar 
at Delhi, before I was born, That much I had from 
my mother. She said that ho was a gront chiof, 
and that he was cut down by his own soldiers,” 

“Her father,’ Lakshmi broke in, impatient at 
Maya’s moderation, “was a mantrt, who rodo on an 
elephant with a golden howdah, and commanded 
twenty thousand Seringhis and fifty thousand 
stpalis.” 

Jaini made no commont, But ib was evident to 
him that Maya's father had boon an officor in an 
Indian rogiment. By restoring her to her own 
people he would bring himself favourably to the 
notice of the rulers of Hind. That was no mean 
consideration to a man whose wealth and aotivitios 
wore as far-reaching as his, It might lead to conces- 
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sions and contracts, or to honours and advancement. 
But Unakshmi’s case was quite anothor mattor. 
Before committing himself to anything, he was 
resolved to become better acquainted with the 
woman of whose beauty Subadra had spoken in 
unmeasured terms. During the wholo intorview 
she had kept her face carefully hidden from him; 
but thero was somothing in her porsonality which 
attvacted him, in spite of her roticence and the 
voluminous folds of her atliro as a dancing-girl, 
which effectually concealed hor faco and shape, 
The imagination plays 2 more important part in our 
passions than the eyo—a fect which the dancing- 
girls of India havo always recognised; aud they 
dress accordingly. 

“Tt is possible that somothing may be done,” said 
Jaini at last, “But thore are conditions, Tho 
English girl [ will take to tho groat Sahib at Delhi, 
for the love which I bear to the British Raj. As for 
thee, widow of Bharata Mitra, I must have my prico, 
for my hoad would never again be safe in Mandya, 
wore it known that I had concealed thee, What 
hast thou to offer ?” 

Now Lakshmi wore, bound up in the girdle about 
hor waist, all the jewels which she had roceived on 
her maninge, But she had no intention of parting 
with them as the price of her liberty, if she could 
gain it by any othor means, ‘Therefore she pros- 
irated herself at the feot of Jaini Lal with out- 
stretched arms and little fluttering hands. 
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“Defender of tho poor, I pray thee take me with 
theo to Delhi, and when I have aught I will give it 
to theo,” she cried, 

“That is a long promise,” said Jaini, “Hast thou 
nothing to offer now—no jewels?” 

“By the gods, I havo nothing, oxcopt these silver 
bracelets, and the rings about my anklos. If the 
defender of the poor will tako them?” 

She began to strip the bangles from hor wrists. 
Jaini Lal looked on with contemptuous indifference. 

“Tn all they might fetch ten rupees,” ho said. “I 
cannot tale thee at the price,” 

Lakshmi laid hold of his feet with her tiny hands, 

“T entreat thee, leave me not behind!” she im- 
plored, caressing his ankles, “It may bo that I 
havo one little poarl necklace, which I forgot. If 
tho defendor of the poor will tako that, he shall have 
it, though it is all that I possess.” 

“Tet me seo it,” 

Lakshmi rose from the ground, and turning her 
back upon Jaini, began to fumble with the knot of 
hor girdle, Jaini went out into the courtyard and 
assured himself thal Anusa ‘was occupied with her 
household duties, and was no longer watching them, 
His old mother was asleep benoath tho archway. 
When he returnod to the cavo Lakshmi had a small 
necklet of pearls in hor hand, and sho held it out 
to him. De took it and woighed,it in the palm of 
his hand. 

“It is of small valuo,” he said, “But come with 
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me and I will tost it. Do thou stay here until we 
return,” he concluded, addressing Maya. 

Thon he went out again, with Lakshmi following 
him. Next to the cave thore was an iron door 
which gave accoss to anothor apartment hollowed 
out in the baso of tho rock, Jaini produced a koy 
from beneath his coat and oponed it, and thoy 
went in, 

«This is my treasuro-house,” said Jaini, closing 
the door behind him, “IIoro my belongings aro 
safe from thieves and fire, For, until the rock of 
Mandra is carried away or burnt to its foundations, 
my treasure is secure.” 

Lakshmi looked around her, The chamber was 
lit by an oil lamp which huny aboyo the door, cast- 
ing 4 dim light on the hewn ceiling and walls, but 
lonving most of tho floor in deep shadow. As her 
eyes accustomed themselves to the half-darkness, she 
began to make out tho shapos of tho great chests 
ranged round tho walls, and of a table in the contro, 
with bottles and crucibles on it. Jaini Lal went to 
the table and lit another lamp which shed a brilliant 
light through the room, and dazzled her eyes so that 
she hid them for » moment in the folds of her suri, 
When she uncovered thom Jaini was standing by the 
table carefully examining the poarl nocklace through 
a magnifying glass, 

“But one pearl in threo is sound,” he said, “and 
they have been badly treated. Is this the work of 
Brishna Bux in Gwalior? It is like his clumsy 
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rubbish for sale. Hast thou aught else?” 

Lakshmi threw back the sat from her face, and 
showed him what he desired more than her jowels 
to see. He looked eagerly at her, Subadra had 
not licd to him. The proud little head, the peach- 
coloured skin, tho flashing eyes beneath tho joinod 
archos of tho brows, tho straight nose and voluptuous 
mouth, and the full, round chin, woro all perfootly 
harmonized. Lakshmi did not fail to note his rapid 
glance, and confidence returned to hor. 

«Tho pearls are worthless,” she said, with a laugh; 
“but if thy mind be set upon jewels, I have others 
that may satisfy thy avarice, We poor women must 
pay for services rendored us at the full value. What 
is thy price, joweller ?” 

The contemptuous question made Jaini wince, 
This woman who stood bofore him was of the Ishaé- 
riya caste, whilst he was only a Vaisya. She was 
possessed of all the pride of her exalted birth, in spite 
of the outrage which she was committing on its most 
sacred traditions, He had thought to humble her; 
but he was afraid, and it was she who was humbling 
him, At loast he would show her that hor jowols 
were nothing to him. 

“ As to that,” he answored, “I have no uso for thy 
jewels. Soo hero!” 

He went to one of the large texk chosts which 
stood round tho walls, and unlocking il, threw it 
open for her inspection. ‘I'hen another, and another, 
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lifting out trays of jewels and precious stones, and 
tumbling armfuls of gold embroidery and richly 
brocaded silk fabrics on tho floor, until the intorior 
of the chamber resembled the palace of Indra. 

Lakshmi peored into the trays, and fingered the 
priceless fabrics lovingly. ‘There wore groat medal- 
lions of translucont enamel sot, with rough-cut goms, 
there were torquos of gold studded with diamonds 
and pearls, there wore massive gold bracelets and 
anklots, there wore strings of coral and chains of 
emeralds and rubics, One tray was divided into 
little square compartments, each filled with loose, 
uncut gems, Tn another was a collection of jewel- 
hilted, antique woapons, and trappings for horses, 
Piled on the floor were gossamer, gom-bespangled 
musling, rich velyots embroidered with gold thread, 
and silks ornamented with designs in pearls and 
coral. 

Lakshmi moved from one chest to another examin- 
ing and handling the precious merchandise, her little 
mind at work as intently as hor cyes and hands, 
Jaini Lal stood by the table watching the effect 
which his display made upon her. Presently she 
turned from the row of open chests and faced him. 

« And now dost thou demand to know my price?” 
Jaini asked contemptuously. 

“There is a saying—nover make known thy con« 
dition, thy wealth, thy mistress, thy spells, nox the 
place where thy treasuro is hidden,” she answored. 
«Wherefore hast thou forgolten the golden rule?” 
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“Ts may be that I did not forget,” said Saini. 
“Those things are nothing. T did bub show thom 
to theo that thou mightest judge of my price, 
Thinkest thou that I would risk my neck for a few 
trinkets?” 

“Who can toll tho moaning of a dronm or tho 
thoughts of n woman?” Lakshini replied, looking 
into his face through hallf-closed lids, “ Are thore 
no jewels more procious than pearls, nor treasure 
more dosirablo than rubies? If I spake to theo of 
a price—who knows what I had to offor ?” 

Hor words and the languishing oxpression in her 
ayes gave Jaini Lal courago and fired his pulses. 

“Then I will namo my price,” he said, advancing 
towards her. “T will have thoo,” 

Lakshmi slipped away from him with a low 
laugh. 

“Ts that how tho Vaisyas make love?” sho asked, 
pulling her sari across her faco, and poeping at him 
from behind it. “Thou goest too fast, Jaini Lal. 
‘I will have theo, indeed! and novor a word of 
rapture, and never a sigh of pain, What sort of 
lovay art thou?” 

Jaini stood corrected and abashed, Ho had made 
a clown of himself in tho eyes of this high-born 
woman, He had been ecnrried away by his passion, 
and spokon to her as he might have spokon to 
Anusa, his wifo, or to » common dancing-girl, for- 
getting that sho camo of Kshatriya blood, And 
yet she did not seem averso to him. Hor looks 
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and her words had led him on to speak; and he had 
spoken ill-advisodly, Ie would make haste to cor- 
rect the bad impression, And aftor all, he roflected, 
she was complotely in his power, 

“T spake in haste, becauso there is no timo Lo be 
lost,” he said. “Wilt thou go with mo to Delhi? 
I will give thoe a houso thoro, like unto the palace 
of thy namosnke, Lakshmi tho wifo of Vishnu. 
And thou shalt have jowels such os thou soost 
hero, and servants Lo wait upon theo, and overy- 
thing that thy hoart can desire.” 

“And in a litle whilo thou wilt forsake mo,” said 
Lakshmi, pouting, “and thou wilt return to the 
arms of Anusa, thy wife, and J shall bo deserted.” 

“Dy Navyana! T swoar I will nevor forsake thee !” 
Jaini exclaimed vohomently. “Thou shalt bo my 
gun by day and my moon by night. As for Anusa 
—sho is as a meargos scod in my cup, bringing 
nothing but bitternoss {” 

Again Lakshmi laughed softly, Then she dropped 
her sari and looked into his face. 

“J will go with thoe to Delhi,” she said. “Bub 
soo thou to it that 1 do not give thee the slip on 
the way, for when I loft tho rock I swore to live 
and to love at my own pleasure.” 

Jaini began to replaco his precious morchandigo 
in tho chests, locking thom carofully, and muttoring 
the while that it was a dangerous joumncy, and that 
if must be undortaken without delay. When ho 
had restored all the things to their places, and 
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extinguished the lamp on the tablo, Lakshmi 
asked : 

« And what wilt thou do with the Feringhi girl?” 

“She will accompany theo in tho cart to Delhi)” 
said Jaini, “and I will deliver her up to the Com- 
missioner Sahib.” 

“What need is there to take her? Lot her stay 
in Mandva, Sho will come botweon thee and me.” 

Tho tum which ovonts had taken mado Maya 
no longor a nocessity to Lakshmi, Sho had intended 
to seek the protection of the British Raj in roturn 
for the service of restoring Maya to her own people, 
Now she had found another protector, and sho had 
no further use for Maya. But Jaini Lal was not 
willing to forego the advantages which might accruo 
fo him from Mayn’s deliverance, 

“Nay,” he answored, “the Feringht girl must 
accompany thee to Delhi.” 

And to this docision ho adhered, though Lakshmi 
tried to dissuade him by pointing out the danger 
which Maya’s presence would add to their flight, 
and the mitigation of Suka’s wrath which would 
follow on her capture in Mandya, 


CHAPTER VIT 


Wun Maya was left alono in the open chamber 
sho retired to the furthest corner, and sitting on 
the ground with hor knees drawn up to hor chin, 
kept out of view of the courtyard as much as pos- 
siblo, The oxcitemont of their escape, and of tho 
many strange sights which she had witnessed in 
the first fow minutes of liberty, bogan to subside, 
and to give placo to a vague feeling of unronlity, 
It was impossible to realizo that it was she, Maya, 
who was crouching in the dim corner of this strange 
place; that the sounds which sho could hear from 
the street boyond the courtyard were anything more 
than the throbbings of a brain which was not hers, 
but bolonged to some universal consciousnoss, of 
which she was a part with no soparate identity. 
Neither foar nor wondor oxisted in her sonsations, 
only an infinite indifforence to personality and all 
that belongs to it. Sho made no effort to replize 
the past or to plan the future. There were no such 
things as past and future, far and near—only tho 
great, placid consciousness which knew noithor time 
nor space, 

Suddonly she was brought back to earth by the 


knowledge that some one was pooring at her from 
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the entrance to the chamber. Slowly she shook 
horself free of tho infinito, and struggled into pos. 
sossion of hor mortal sonsos, It was a woman’s 
face, hard-featured, fretful and unlovely. For some 
moments she stared at Maya without speaking, and 
Maya drew the sari closer over hor head and arms, 
lest a glimpse of her white skin should betray her. 
At last the woman spoke, 

“Where is Jaini Lal?” 

“T know not,” she answored callously, “It is a 
small matter of a pair of ear-rings that my sister 
came to buy. He is showing them to her.” 

“Thy sistor, indeed!” the woman exclaimed 
scornfully. “Verily all the daughters of Shame 
are sisters! But I am his wife, and the mother of 
his children, and he is wantod within the houso.” 

Maya made no reply. She was not concorned to 
answer this abusive woman, though, had she had 
n mind to it, her education for the servico of the 
temple, and the companionship of the womon of 
Bharata Mitre’s household, had amply qualified her 
to hold her own, The woman did not wait, but 
passing on to the iron door of Jaini’s treasure-house, 
she began to batter with hor fists upon it, crying 
out: 

“OQ Jaini Lal! Thou art wanted in tho house.” 

‘The door swung open, and Jaini came out, followed 
by Lakshmi. At once thero ensued a violent alter- 
cation between husband and wife, Anusa accusing 

eher spouse of red-handed infidelity, and recklessly 
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including Lakshmi in the charge; whilst Jaini called 
the gods to witness that Anusa lied, and that 
for blameless integrity he set an example that all 
men might be proud to follow. Lakshmi oseaped, 
laughing, to the chamber where Maya awaited her, 
and from the entrance watched the conjugal on- 
counter, until, wearied with her abuse, Jaini drove 
Anusa off with threats of personal violenco, 

Then he veturned to the women in the chamber, 
wiping the sweat from his brow with his hand. 

“Only death can cut short the affection of a 
faithful woman for her husband,” said Lakshmi. 

Jaini Lal dismissed her lovity with a frown, and 
once more assumed an air of superiority. 

“It is avranged,” ho said, spoaking to Maya, “You 
will both go to Delhi, and I will follow after to 
seo that nothing befalls on the road. At Delhi I 
will take thee to tho Commissioner Sahib, and thou 
wilt tell him how I rescued theo from the hands 
of the Rajah of Mandra, who doubtless would have 
slain thee, I ask nothing more of thoe, I will 
arrange for a bullock-cart to be waiting at the ghat 
at nightfall, and I will send one to guide you both 
to it, and to accompany you on tho road. But yo 
must not stay hero longer,” 

“Whither shall we go?” said Lakshmi, “Tho 
whole city will bo hunting for us.” 

“That, also, have I considered,” Jnini answored, 
“Now hear me. Seeing that I have no onr-rings 
such as thou desivest, I will sond thee to the shop 
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of Chinubhai in tho bazaar, This must be done 
in tho hearing of Anusa, Chinubhai is a Panchala 
who works for me. Often havo I sont customers 
to him, and he pays mo commission on the orders 
which I send him, Also, Chinubhai owes mo 
many hundreds of rupees. Therefore, he will do 
whalsoever I command him. Now I will send 
written word to him by thy hands, that yo two 
aro strangers in Manda, and that ho is to attend 
to your needs and give you a little spaco in his 
house to rest yourselves during the day. In tho 
evening I will send a man to direct you to the 
ghat by the temple. Thoro yo will find two good 
bullocks and a carb with a double, blue canopy. 
By the morning ye should be five lenguos beyond 
the rivor, and by the evening ye should bo at tho 
parao new the borders of Tamankoto, There I 
will come up with you on the noxt day. Is tho 
_mrangement understood ?” 

«Thou wilt send us to Chinubhai, and wo will 
wait within his houso until the ovening. Thon a 
man will como for us,” said Lakshmi, ropoating 
his instructions. 

“And forget not that ye aro dancing-girls from 
Agra, who have come to Mandya to bo prosent at 
the ceremonies following the death of Bharata 
Mitra, Chinubhai will not quostion you further,” 

Jaini Lal took a small palm-leaf from the 
table, and balancing it on the second finger of 
his left hand, scrawled a few letters on it with 
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an iron pencil, ‘Thon he rolled the loaf and secured 
tho ends with a pieco of twine, It was only in 
Mandra that Jaini preserved this ancient form of 
letter-writing. For ordinary business transactions 
he conducted his correspondence with paper and 
ink; but in his own house he proforred the more 
“primitive custom. Having written bis letter, and 
engraved the name of Chinubhai on the outside, 
he put it down on the table, Lakshmi picked it 
up and stowed it boneath the folds of hor seri, 
Then they all went out into tho courtyard to- 
gether. 

“O-hé, mother!” Jaini shouted to the old 
woman huddled up beneath tho archway, “Take 
these dancing-girls to Chinubhai—I have not 
jewels enough to satisfy thom. It may be that 
he has a pair of oar-rings with pearl drops such 
as they make in Agra, where thoy come from.” 

The old woman tottored to her feot and shufiled 
towards the gate, followed by Maya and Lakshmi; 
and, in a moment, they were back again in tho 
narrow alloy. 

The old woman neither spoke nor looked bo- 
hind her, but hobbled on until sho camo to the 
shop of Chinubhai, the goldsmith. hore she 
stopped, and wheeled round upon the two womon 
who were following her, 

“O Chinubhai!” she screamed. “Hero be two 
women whose mothers were the offspring of a 
thousand devils, and whoso fathors-—~” 
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The introduction lasted for a full minute, and 
described tho ancestry of the two dancing-girls 
to the fifth genoration, It was the old Indy’s 
parting shot, and having delivered herself of it, 
she turned abruptly, and tottered back towards 
the house of Jaini Lal. Maya sent after her a 
descriptive catalogue of hor moral defects; but 
Lakshmi only laughed, and turned to Chinubhai. 

“A letter from Jaini Lal,” she said simply, 
dropping the zglled palm-leaf on the tablo. 

Chinubhai adjusted a large pair of spectacles 
on his nose, and unrolled tho leaf with a good 
deal of ostentation, It was not every man who 
was privileged lo receivo letters from Jaini Lal, 
and he made the most of the distinction con- 
ferred by his patronage. Having mastered the 
few words that it containod, he invited the womon 
to onter, and leading them through tho little 
shop, opened a door at the back which led to 
his private residence. ‘This consisted of three 
yooms strounding a narrow court, strewn with 
the debris which tho inhabitants of tho uppor 
stories had ojected from thoir balconies, ‘ho 
placa was dark and ovil-smelling, and the room 
into which Chinubhai ushered thon was ap- 
proached by ® door not moro than four feet high, 
and through it alono light and air penetrated to 
the interior. 

They ontered, and Lakshmi at once procoeded 
to make herself at homo, She was no longer a 
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pampered Kshatriys queen; but a dancing-girl, on 
whom the oxigencios of caste sat lightly. She 
was quite prepared to gossip with Chinubhai, 
and to loam from him all the tattle of the 
bazaars. Maya, for her part, was moro reserved, 
She could nob so readily adjust herself to her 
changed circumstances, and she was tired out 
and hungry. Sho sat apart from Lakshmi, who 
was chatting to their host, and listened. 

“Yos, we are from Agra, We came in tho 
train of a great Brahmin, who ha¥ come to take 
part in the funeral ceromonies. Doubtless this 
Bharata Mitra was a great Rajah, or our master 
would not have journeyed all the long road from 
Agra, How was he accounted in Mandra?” 

“Eo was known as the old Wolf,” said Chinu- 
bhai, “and his fangs wore long and struck deep 
when he was angry. He was a great warrior in 
his day—that was before the siphais vose in 
revoli against the Sahibs. But of late he was as 
tamo as a Kudimi’s mongoose. They say it was 
the women; but I know not.” 

“Ah, we poor women are blamed for every- 
thing!” said Lakshmi, laughing. 

“They aro paying for it to-day with shom 
hends,” Chinubhai continued unsympathetically. 
“There is a rumour that one of thom has fled, 
and search is being mado for her.” 

«That were a crying disgrace, if it be true!” 
Lakshmi exclaimed indignantly. “Wo poor womon 
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of the temples are cried shame on by the married 
women; but IT would scorn to disgrace mysolf by 
running away from my bond, Tho moonds who 
would do that deserves to be stranglod with her 
own marriage cord!” 

“ Aye, it is » terriblo disgrace,” said Chinubhai; 
“and tho wife of 2 Rajah, too!” 

*“Shamo! Shamo! Shamo}” Lakshmi criod. 
«But wo are hungry, Chinubhai; sond us, I pray, 
a little vice, and ghi, and some seasoning, and I 
will proparo a meal.” 

«Times are hard,” said Chinubhai, “and rice 
and ghi cost money. A fow pice——” 

“Money!” Lakshimi oxclaimed disgustedly—sho 
had nevor had to take thought of monoy, or of 
the spending of it, such sordid mattors were 
beneath hor notico, “Is il thus you troat the 
friends of Jaini Lal?” 

The mention of Jaini’s name startled Chinubhai 
to prompt submission, Ho would provide any- 
thing they might require, Thoy had only to ask, 
and it should be given thom. Was not his 
wholo houso, and all that was within it, at thoir 
disposal? Ho did but jost when ho spoko of 
monoy. 

And so, in duo courso, the ingrodionts for a 
sumptuous meal wore provided, ond Lakshmi set 
about proparing it at the hearth in the comer of 
the room, Maya made no offor of assistance, but 
kept as far from Lakshmi as possible during tho 
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otlinary operations, For she knew that Lakshmi 
would eat nothing if she propared it, or even 
touched tho vessels in which it was cooked. 

Whon they had eaten, Maya stretched hersolf 
upon a mat on the floor and propared to sleep, for 
she was worn out by fatigue and excitement. But 
Lakshmi was wido awake and disposed to talk, Sho 
had nothing in common with the young English 
girl—she was the last person to whom sho would 
confide her plans and intrigues—but there was 
nobody else to talk to, and therefore Maya must 
listen. So she sat down with her back to the wall, 
and began to tell a story. 

It was a wonderful story, monstrously incredible, 
deeply erotic, exquisitely poetic. Maya was com- 
polled to listen in spite of fatigue. The low, even 
tones of Lakshmi’s voice might well have soothed 
her to sleep, but her words held the spell of romance, 
The story unfolded itsolf like an opening flower, 
disclosing pearls of dew and tender shades of 
carmine beneath each petal. Sometimes it fell 
naturally into tho rhythm of verse; sometimes it 
lilted in tripping metaphors, Groat passions ront 
ib, and black magic governed its destinies, IL grew 
and developed into a fantasia of onchantunont and 
passionate rapture, of insatiable yearning and ox- 
haustless wonder, And it ended only when it 
touched « sphere where words have lost all mean- 
ing, and only the soaring imagination and the dis- 
course of music can penotrate. When it was finished 
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Lnkshmi threw herself on the ground, overcome 
by the offort of her mind, 

«There are not words cnough. It is all horo, 
but there are no words to tell it,” she cried, clasping 
her hand to ber head. “Whon Brahma made 
language ho slurred his work. Thoro aro so many 
things to which he gavo no names,” 

Maya did not speak, Tho wonderful story was 
still haunting her. It seomed to have a moaning 
which she could no moro find than Lakshmi could 
find her words, When sho compared Lhe grotesque 
exaggeration of Lakshmi’s romance with her own 
experience, the one seemed no more improbablo 
than the othor, They wore oithor both truo or 
both false, The story had given hor a common 
measure by which to tost tho roal and the unreal, 
and when she came to apply it, it showed them 
oqually at fault. Then there was nothing real—not, 
even herself, Was that why thoy had called her 
Maya? 
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Ty the evening Chinubhai returned, bringing a lamp 
with him, Maya was asleep; but Lakshmi was still 
awake and on tho alert, 

“What nows, Chinubhai?” sho asked, “Have 
they caught the widow of Bharata Mitra?” 

“There is no word of hor capture, though the 
whole city is on the look-out, But it is no casy 
matter to Iay hands on a woman. ‘Tho purdah 
that shelters hor is sacred, and if a man venture 
to look behind it he may have to answer for it to 
an outraged husband, ‘Thore is another woman 
gone with the moonda—a Feringhi girl, whose 
mother Bharata Mitra brought to tho palace in the 
Black Year, It will noed a heavy purdah to keep 
her whito face long hidden.” 

“A Feringht woman!” Lakshmi oxclaimed. 
“What detilement!” 

At that momont there came a heavy knocking 
at the door, Chinubhui hastened into tho courtyard 
to angwer it, and Lekshini roused Maya from hor 
sleep. 

“Have a care!” she whispored, “Some ono is 
coming. It may be Jains man. Keep thy faco 


covered.” 
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A burly Sikh, with o ferocious black beard parted 
in the middlo and brushed upwards on oithor side 
of his faco, pushod his way past Chinubhai into the 
contro of the narrow court. He wore a solticr’s 
uniform, with a sword at his sido, and a vast turban 
piled upon his head, In his own eyos he was ovi- 
dently a porson of groal importance, for he scarcoly 
condoscended to look at Chinubhai, but glared round 
the four cornors of tho court, as though in soarch 
of something, 

Lakshmi and Maya shrank back into the room, 
thinking that ho must be an omissary of Suka who 
had discovered their retreat, But Chinubhai showed 
no uneasiness. Hoe appeared to bo acquainted with 
his truculont visitor; for, aftor closing tho door 
behind him, he led him towards the house. 

"Ts it the women you have come for?” he asked 
confidentially, 

“Yos; I havo litters for thom outside, Let them 
come without delay.” 

Chinubhai chuckled. It was nothing now for 
hin to assist Jaini Lal in his intrigues, and Govind 
Singh was genorally his follow-conspirator. Govind 
was Jaini’s bodyguard, Whon a man is known to 
travel through the length and breadth of the land 
bearing valuablo jewols about him, it is well for him 
to go guarded. So Govind attended Jaini on his 
journeyings, and scared away dishonest and in- 
quisitive persons by his truculent demoanour, and 
mado himself usoful in many other ways. Wher- 
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ever Jaini Lal was known, Govind was recognized 
as his accrodited representative. Consequently he 
was a man of importance, and none questioned his 
comings and goings, Govind had fought against 
the British at’ Sobraon and Chillianwala, and had 
gained a wholesome respect for thom. In the 
Mutiny he fought on their sido. Then he retired. 
from fighting, and enlisted himsclf as bodyguard 
to Jaini Lal, the rich joweller. In this capacity 
he still carried his sword and wore a uniform of 
his own pation, and, at Limos, he went mounted 
on a lean country-bred mare, 

With as little stir as possible Lakshmi and Maya 
were packed into tho covored litters, and the little 
procession, headed by Govind Singh, started down 
the narrow alley towards tho high-road which led 
to the tomple of Vishnu and the rivor-ford. What- 
ever curiosity their progress inspired was offectually 
checked by the truculent aspect of their escort. 
Those who knew Govind by sight concluded that he 
was in charge of the women of Jaini Lal’s household, 
Those who did not know him, nover dreamt of inter- 
fering in the progress of so fiereo » man, And so 
they made their way to the river unchallongad. 

At tho ghat by the temple there was « cart in 
waiting, drawn by a pair of bullocks and surmounted 
by a double-domed canopy of blue lacquer, curtained 
at the sides, It was 2 cumbrous vehicle with heavy, 
ereaking wheels and a clumsy pole, to which was 
attached the yoke resting on the necks of tho long- 
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sufforing oxen, Tho driver, wearied with waiting, 
had fallon asleep on the narrow spaco allotted to him 
in front of tho canopy, with his head rosting against 
his knees, ‘he oxen had disposed themselves to 
suit thoir own convenionce. One was lying down, 
contentodly chowing the cud; tho othor stood with 
its head pinned to tho ground by the yoke, and its 
quarters at right anglos to tho pole, trying to pick 
up a precarious living from the tufts of rank grass 
which grew by tho roadside, The moon was up, 
and the shallow river caught its boams and reflected 
them in a broad band of glittering silver. The 
pyramid of the temple stood out against tho purplo 
sky, white and silent. Tho only sounds audible wore 
the snorting of tho oxon and tho distant hum of life 
from the city. 

Tho coolios who cazried the litlors put thom down 
on the ground with a final grunt, and Govind 
punched the ribs of tho sleoping driver. Lakshmi 
and Maya got out of tho littors and gazod yound 
thom, The rock of Mandra toworod above, clear cut 
against the sky, crowned by the shining minarets of 
tho palace, 

Maya looked up towards tho parapet from which 
sho had go ofton surveyod the Wondor-land of plains 
and forest and the race of pigmios who inhabited it, 
Now she had inken hor place amongst thom, and it 
was not a bit liko the Jand of hor imagination, Tt 
had none of tho cloar-cut entircty which hor mind 
had associated with it; it was all disjointed and 
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confused. One part of the picture seemed to have 
no relation to another, and the grouping of the figures 
was haphazard and unorderly, She knew now, what 
she had never given a thought to bofore, that the 
procession of life and the attainment of our ends aro 
brought about only by tho expenditure of labour and 
anguish, and are directed by human ambition or fear, 
She had seen nothing of this from the parapet— 
only the little crawling figures moving hithor and 
thither with seeming purposelessness. Now sho had 
discovered that there are motives at work behind 
their comings and goings. One sets forth in the 
hope of gain, another from fear, another from necos- 
sity, And every step of the journey is besot by care 
or pain. Evon the coolies whé had borne her in 
the litter groaned beneath their burden, and the few 
pice which the Sikh threw them, were the wages of 
exhaustion and distress. 

Lakshmi, also, was looking up at the alah on 
the rack; but her mind was not troubled with idlo 
ae on the meaning of life. She was con- 
corned, rather, with those whom sho had left behind 
in the apartments of the women. How did Yasoda 
look with a shorn head? For whom was Devaki 
preparing the evening moal? Not for herself, for 
no widow may eat after sun-down. What wero 
they saying about her? She would like to hear the 
talk in the zenana to-night. What with their own 
misfortunes and her porfidy they would have much 
food for conversation | 
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Govind Singh cut short the modilations of tho 
two women by ordering them poremptorily into the 
cart. ‘Then having closed tho curtains and laced 
them, ho climbed up besido tho drivor, and the 
slow descent to the rivor-bed was begun. It was the 
month of April and the Banas was low, and a broad 
belt of stones had to bo crossod boforo tho oxen 
reached the wator of tho ford. At tho water's edge 
they stopped and blow through their nostrils inquisi- 
tively, hanging back from the yoke. But the voice 
of their driver, supplemented by the pointed end of 
his goad, encouraged thom forward, and the cart 
creaked and jolted into tho rivor, All through tho 
ford the driver spoke to thom as a father might 
speak to a child at his lessons. 

“Ht! Ht! Come now, my children, bo not afraid. 
Theso five yoars havo wo known each other, and 
nevor once have J betrayed your confidence! ‘Tho 
water is good—sco how cool it is to tho legs! and 
Naryana, who loves good bullocks, rides on the 
surfaco, Aie! have a cave! ‘The stones are loose, 
but that is nothing to good, sturdy bullocks, Thy 
mothor was tho sacrod cow of Siva; and thine 
Komadhonu the hoavenly cow. Novor wero such 
good bullocks as yo two!” 

But whon the further bank was reached in safoty 
the driver bocame loss prodigal of words of en- 
couragoment, and the oxon, who know what was 
required of them, Inid their humps to the yoke and 
shambled along tho dusty highway al a fair pace. 
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Govind Singh enveloped himself in a blanket, and 
leaning his back againsl the spar which supported 
the canopy, was soon asleep, And the cart and its 
occupants passed onwards towards the border of the 
state of Mandya, 

Just as the sun showed a fiery rim above the edge 
of tho world, the cart reached a collection of mud 
huts by the roadside with a little domed temple on 
a tope of trees behind. Govind Singh directod the 
driver to draw up under the shado of a giant pipul 
tree, to rest and feed his bullocks, whilst he went to 
procure food for himself and his charges. But first, 
he unlaced the curtains of the canopy and gave 
permission to the two women to descend. 

Maya looked out eagerly, She was stiff and sore 
from the shaking which the cumbrous vehicle had 
given them over the uneven road, and she had 
hardly slept at all, But the prospect of new scenos 
and the spirit of adventure banished all thoughts 
of discomfort and wearincss. The bullock-driver 
was leading his beasts to water at the tank, and the 
tall Sikh was striding across to the village, so nobody 
but Lakshmi saw her throw the sari back from hor 
hoad and draw in deep breaths of the cool morning air. 
Thon she jumped from tho cart and began to walle 
towards the mound of trees on which the temple 
stootl, that she might get a better view of her sur- 
roundings. But Lakshmi called hor back and told 
her snappishly to sit down bencath the tree and wait 


for the return of the Sikh. So Maya contented hor- 
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solf with watching tho villago from undor tho treo, 
whilst Lakshmi hung up tho blanket, which had 
covored them in the cart, to tho branches, to form 
a gsoroon against prying villagors, 

Already the poople were astir in tho villago and 
setting about their daily tasks, But tho appoaranco 
of Govind Singh in their midst created a divor- 
sion, Tho men loft their work and approachod, him 
cautiously, the womon looked covertly at him from 
tho doors and corners of tho houses, or dawdled 
on tho way to tho woll with their chattios on their 
heads, glancing now at tho swaggering Sikh, now at 
the bluo lacquored canopy of the cart bonoath tho 
piput treo. 

‘To Maya it was evident that Govind was regardod 
with foar and rospect, His lofty manner and por- 
emptory tone scomed to indicate that ho was a man 
of authority. Ho spoke to none but tho hoad-man 
of the villago, and to him as to a dog, Soon tho men 
wore running in all directions on his service, Some 
brought flour and yogetablos, and milk, others cakes 
of cow-tlung for fucl, Tho full chatties woro taken 
from tho girls at tho woll and Inid mt his feot; and 
finally, half-a-dozen mon woro told off to carry tho 
supplios to tho cart bonoath tho treo. 

«Te is all arranged,” Govind announcod, on his 
yoiurn. “Tiere ia food and drink and fuel. And I 
havo givon ordors that nono is to approach tho 
treo, or go to tho tank whoro yo can mako your 
ablutions without foar of disturbance,” 
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Then haying dismissed the men who had brought 
the provisions, he discreetly withdrew, loaving 
Lakshmi and Maya to the preparation of their meal, 

When they had eaten and bathed and roturmed 
once more to their resting-place, Govind again mado 
his appearance and informed thom that thoy must 
bo prepared to start in an hour, Ho was about to 
withdvaw when Lakshmi cried to him to stop. 

«There are things that I would loarn from theo, 
Sikh,” she said, And then glancing significantly at 
Maya, sho added: “Things that concern mo and 
my people alone.” 

Maya took the hint and removed hersolf out of 
hearing, She sat down a little distance away; 
but presently she wearied of waiting for tho ond 
of Lakshmi’s confidences to tho Sikh, and rising, 
walked on towards the little tomple above tho 
village. 

The rising ground commanded a good view of the 
village and the country round, and she looked with 
curiosity at tho strange little houses with thoir 
thatched roofs and crumbling walls, and at the mon 
and women and children who laboured, or playa, 
or idled round about the village. Thore was a girl 
sitting on the ground close to one of the houses 
with a huge pile of cow-dung besido hor, Sho kopt 
taking up handfuls of the filth, and flattoned it out 
between her palms, tossing it from ono hand to the 
other; and all the while she chanted a quoor Litto 
refrain, which came Lo an abrupt terinination as sho 
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slapped the flattened mass against the wall, to which 
it adhered, and gathered up another handful, In a 
few minutes the whole wall was plastered with eakos 
of dung drying in the sun. Maya remembered tho 
fuel which Lakshmi had built into a pyramid for the 
fire in the morning—and this was how it was made, 

In the fiold just below the village somio men wore 
at work upon the mud-banks which carricd the 
water from the tank to the fields, The parched 
earth had crumbled away, and the tiny strenm of 
water which trickled along the canal was escaping 
through the fissure. There were three men with a 
spade between them, One held the handle and 
directed its course. The second had hold of « cord 
attached to the spade just above the iron, which ho 
pulled to assist in yaising the earth, The third man 
looked on with overy sign of oxhaustion in his face, 
and grunted loudly each time the spado was driven 
home. After every few spadefuls the mon changed 
vound, so that each took his turn at grunting. Ib 
was 2 Inborious proceeding, and Maya wondered why 
thoy should take so much trouble ovor such a small 
matter as tho escape of a fow drops of wator, But 
when, @ littlo later, sho caught sight of two naked 
figures ladling the water out of the tank into the 
canal, by means of a wiokor baskot attached to four 
ropes, she understood. 

‘These scenes of unremitting toil and pitiful results 
sot hor thinking again, Why did thoy do it? 
Because they were drivon of necossily to support 
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life. But if life held nothing but the anguish of 
ill-requited drudgery, where was the necessity of 
supporting it? After all—what is life ? 

Now that is a question which has puzzled wiser 
heads than Maya's. But all the wisdom of the 
pundits has found but one answer to it. Life is 
Maya; and Maya is Illusion, 


CHAPTER X 


Suz was startled from hor musings by the sound 
of Govind Singh’s voice closo to her. 

All is ready for the road—wo await theo.” 

She turned hor head quickly towards him, for- 
getting to cover her face. 

“T come,” sho said wearily, 

But Govind Singh did not spoak, He was 
staring at her in amazement. Thon he bowod 
his head and salaamed. 

Maya hastily drew the sari across her faco, bub it 
was too late, Govind stood before her with bent head, 
gripping the hilt of his sword with norvous fingers. 

“The ways of God are past understanding!” he 
muttered at length, “Hast thou forgotten Govind 
Singh, mem-sahib ?” 

“T do not understand,” said Maya, striving to 
hide her confusion. 

But the Sikh was not to be so easily discouraged. 

“At Delhi, in the yoar of the groat rising, I 
was orderly to Leland Sahib, Suroly thou hast 
not forgotten |” 

Maya was utterly bewildered, 

“Thou speakest folly,” she said. “The prent 
rising was fifteen years ago—in the year that I 


was born.” 
80 
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But Govind Singh paid no heed to her. 

“Aftor the dog’s sons had cut him down,” he 
went on, “I came with all specd to thy house, 
but thou hadst fled. I went through tho country 
seeking thee—for I know that Leland Sahib would 
have sent me to thee—but I could get no word 
of thee, For many days I sought theo — and 
then I went to Hodson Sahib, and prayed to be 
takon into his service. I was with him when 
Delhi fell, and the blood of twonty siphais on my 
sword-blade avenged Leland Sahib’s death,” 

“Who was Leland Sahib?” Maya asked faintly, 

“There are no means by which we can know 
tho thoughts of a woman,” said Govind, drawing 
himself up proudly, “Will the mem-sahib retum 
to tho cart?” 

“Nay—be not angry with me,” Maya pleaded. 
“I know not of what thou spoakest. I was un- 
born when the Sahibs captured Delhi.” 

“Ti may be that I was mistaken,” said Govind, 
surveying the little veiled figure critically. «I 
did but seo thy {ace for 1 moment—but it is 
the voice of the mem-sahib,” 

Maya dropped her sari and looked full into 
his faco. 

“Now thou soost that I am but a child,” sho 
said, 

A look of perplexity came into Govind’s eyos; 
but gradually it gave place to conviction, 

“T remember that she wont with child,” he mut- 
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tered. “Assuredly thou art the daughter of tho 
mem-sahib |” 

“lt may be—I know not,” said Maya breath- 
lessly. Was it possiblo that the Sikh knew her 
father? “I was born in the palace at Mandra, 
and until yestorday I had never left it. My 
mothor died many years ago, She told mo that 
my father was a great soldior, and that he was 
killed by his own men.” 

“Tnough!” Govind exclaimed. «Thoro is no 
longer any doubt. Thou art tho daughter of my 
Sahib—Leland Sehib,” His fierco oyes softened, 
and once moro he salaamed to her. “There is 
much to be told between thee and ma; but not 
now, We must take the road again.” 

He turned and strode back towards the cart 
beneath the tree, and Maya followed silontly. 

The head-man of tho villago and many others 
assembled to watch tho departure of the blue 
canopied cart, and salaamed respectfully to the 
burly Sikh seated besido the driver as it turned 
into the high-road, For the omissary of Jaini 
Lal was known to them, and noxt to a Brahmin 
no one is more worthy of respect than a rich 
man and his representativos. 

All through the heat of the day they journoyed 
along the dusty road. Tho sun beat down upon 
the blue canopy until the heat became well-nigh 
intolorablo, and the yellow dust fillered in through 
the curtains. Govind had not laced tho folds to- 
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gother with the same care as on the previous 
evening, so that the women could peep out at 
the sights and scones of tho road. Mayan spent 
the long hours looking out through «a gap which 
she held apart with her little hands. There were 
wonderful sights to be seen through the tiny 
aperture, Processions of men and women, and 
ox-carts, and sometimes a string of slipshod camels 
tied tail to nose, and droves of donkeys staggering 
under huge bundles or heaped-up panniers, and 
little two-wheeled carts drawn by Ilcan-flanked 
ponies, in which sat prosperous tradesinen or 
babus. Amongst those who went on foot Maya 
noticed that the mon of the party strolled on 
in front, whilst their women-folks staggored after 
thom bearing the children and all thoir household 
goods on their hips and heads. 

Beyond the road on either side was an unend- 
ing expanse of plain, broken only by the low 
mud walls of the irrigation canals, and here and 
there a lowly village and tho dome of a temple 
among the trees. Hungry dogs slunk betweon the 
houses in search of offal, and fought ovor the 
refuse which was flung to them. Dirty, yellowish 
hawks perched on the low walls looked anxiously 
for scraps which the dogs had missed, and swoopod. 
clumsily down on them, Children from the villages 
yan offer the wayfarers on the road, begging for 
cowries, their little naked limbs wasted with star- 
vation. ‘hove were full-grown beggars, too, who sat 
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by the roadside, holding out their skinny arms 
for doles, and exhibiting dotormities of limb and 
trunk, or the frightful ravages which leprosy had 
made upon their bodies. And there were little 
shrines by the wayside presided over by nakod 
baivagis, who begged of those who passed by, with 
more success than the children and lepers who 
could lay no claim to holiness such as thoy 
possessed. 

‘then thore were the fields between tho villages 
where men and oxen wore at work, and patchos 
of tall, green sugar-cane, and clumps of foathery 
bamboo, and every now and then the sedgy 
margin of a tank, with stately grey cranes stand- 
ing like sentincls among tho reeds. As the day 
wore on to evening and tho blue mist rose from 
the earth, great flocks of green parrots skimmed 
shrieking overhead to the clumps of trees, and 
jackals stole furtively from their lairs in. search 
of food. The mon loft the fields, driving their 
weary bullocks before them to tho villages, until 
the wide plain was deserted. Then from village 
to village men called to each other across the 
silence, and answering crios came back, The sun 
went down, and darkness came out of the void, 
and Govind Singh called a halt for the night at 
the parao on the borders of the state of Mandya, 

Tho halting-placo was crowded, for the Rajah 
of Tamankote, whose territory lay across tho river 
half a league away, had let call a great tamashu, 
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and all men flocked to Tamankote to be present 
ab the fair, So the cart was stowod away boneath 
a clump of troes, and Govind awaited by the 
roadside the arrival of his master, Jaini Lal, who 
had promised to overtake them at the puruo. 

The two women remained within the cart. 
Lakshmi, who had been resting quioctly all day, 
and had showed no interest in the scones and 
happenings of the jowmey, was now alors and 
eager to overhear all the gossip of the purao, 

“The eyes are without understanding, and aro 
ensily deceived,” she said. “But that which goes 
in at the ears secretly brings enlightenment.” 

And in a very short time Lakshmi had gleaned 
from the scraps of conversation which reached her 
through the drawn curtains, that groat things were 
going forward in Tamankote, There was talk of a 
great horse faix, to which dealers from North and 
South were bringing their strings of country-brods 
and Arabs, There wore to be combats botween 
elephants, camels, buffaloes, rams, cooks, and quails, 
Feats of horsemanship and sword and dagger on- 
counters by all the most noted exponents of the 
craft of saddle and sabre, were among the attractions 
to be provided by the munificence of the Rajah of 
Tamankote, and musicians, dancing-girls, jugglors, 
and strolling players without number, 

This was & promise of the life for which Lakshmi 
thirsted, and she made up her mind to attend tho 
festivities in Tamankote. Maya, too, was listening 
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with all her ears to the chance scraps of conversation 
that reached them. A few yards away from the 
cart a party of three men were seated round a fire 
of dung-cakes, smoking and discussing the coming 
festivitios. The pungent smoke drifted between the 
curtains, and the blaze of tho fire glowed fitfully 
through them. Their voices rose and fell, and in 
the din and clamour of the parao Maya could only 
now and then hear them. But from the disjointed 
sentences she gathered that all the world had been 
invited to Tamankote, not excepting the Sahib-log 
from Agra, Thon ono of the throe spat noisily and 
muttered a curse on all Feringhis, Another snid 
that the Rajah was undoubtedly wise to propitiate 
the white men, or he would stand to lose his king- 
dom. Besides, the Sahibs were rich and incredibly 
foolish, and they would spend much money at the 
fair on worthloss things. Then thoy fell to relating 
wonderful stories which thoy had hoard concerning 
the abominable habits of the Feringhis and their 
astounding folly, very little of which Maya could 
follow. But it was always the same when the men 
and women of her own race were under discussion— 
there was no word of anything but hatred and abuse. 
In the palace at Mandra or at the roadside the talk 
was the same, and she began to dread the day when 
she would be handed over to these unknown people 
of hors. Only twice had she heard a word in their 
favour. Once, when Lakshmi had spoken of their 
bravery; and then, again, that very day, when 
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Govind Singh by his manner, yather than in words, 
had shown his respect for them. Lakshmi had not 
spoken of thom again, and o feeling of pride pre- 
vented Maya from questioning her further. But 
Govind Singh had expressed a wish to sponk to hor 
more fully, and she was anxiously awaiting an 
opportunity of hearing all that ho had to toll hor 
concerning her own people, and more ospecially 
Leland Sahib, whom the Sikh had declared to be 
her father, 

Late at night Jaini Lal arrived. He had driven 
through from Mandra in an ekka, changing ponics 
on the way. Govind Singh met him at the road- 
side and reported the snfo arrival of his charges, 
pointing out the domed cart bonoath tho trees. 
Jaini ordered his bedding to be spread on tho 
ground nem the cart, and, burying his hoad under 
his blanket, was soon asleep. 

Now it may be that Jaini slept soundly, undis- 
turbed by dreams or spirits of evil; but had ho 
known what had been going forward in Mandra 
since he left his house a few hours after daybroal, 
he would nevor have stopped at the parao on tho 
Mandva side of the rivor, nor would ho havo allowod 
the corulean canopies of tho ox-cart to remain poaco- 
fully beneath the spronding branches of tho banyan 
trea by the roadside. But Jaini did not know, and 
his infatuation for the bonutiful widow of Bharata 
Mitra made him indifferent to tho risks which he 
Was running on hor account. He could think of 
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no one but Lakshmi and of the delights which 
awaited him in her favours. As he composed him- 
self for the night, no one was further from his 
thoughts than Anusa his wife. He had forgotten 
all about the violent scene which she had made 
when he had announced his intention of travelling 
“on business,” He had beaten her soundly, and 
dismissed the whole matter from his mind before 
he loft Mandra. 

But Anusa did not forget. Sho sat in the middle 
of the courtyard with her arms clasped about her 
aching body, rocking herself from side to side and 
moaning. ‘The physical pain was as nothing to 
the agonies of mind which sho suffered. Jaini had 
made no mention of this journey until the two 
strange women had come to see him. She recalled 
the scene of the previous day, when her husband 
had come out of his trensure-house with the beautiful 
dancing-girl, who had laughed at her indignation— 
and tho other girl, with the strange voice and 
manner, who had waited for them in the office. 
Doubtless Jaini had taken them with him, whilst 
she was left to scrub and cloan the house and look 
after his children and his vicious old mother. 

An hout later she got word of the palace scandal, 
The bazanr was ringing with the news of tho escaped 
queen and her companion. Then she remembered 
that it was Subadya who had sent the two danging- 
girls to Jaini Lal—Subadra, who did all the dirty 
work at the palace, as she did in the house of 
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assistance but Subadra? And so she pieced it all 
together, until her husband’s perfidy ond tho widowed 
queen's escapade formed a complete picturo in her 
mind, 
Then she went to the palace, and put her in- 
formation and suspicions at the disposal of tho 
Rajah Suka. 


CTIAPTER XT 


Jarnt Lat was in no hurry ito stmt on the follow- 
ing morning. All tho othor travellers had loft the 
purao and taken tho road before the blue canopics 
of tho ox-cart emorged from under tho troes, and 
the bullocks wore hitchod to the yoko. For Jaini 
was not satisfiod to vosumo the journoy until ho 
had onee moro soon and spoken to Lakshmi, and 
this was impossible in the presonce of tho crowd 
of travellers which thronged tho narrow compass 
of the parao, Thorofore ho lingered behind, and 
whon tho last of them had gono, ho called Lakshmi 
to him, and thoy went apart, 

This was tho opportunity that Maya desired for 
talking to Govind Singh of Loland Sahib, and the 
Sikh was quito ready to converse with hor, Stand- 
ing beneath tho trees with her arm resting against a 
hoary trunk, sho quostionod him about hor people. 
Wore thoy roally so vory abominable? 

Iu was a difficult question for tho Sikh to answer, 
and ho thrust his fingos upwards through his 
heard before ho ropliod. 

«TL is tuo,” ho said nat last, “that tho Sahibs 
eat tho flesh of cows, and do many othor things 


which we do not understand. Also, their habits 
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are uncleanly and they are an offence to the 
nostrils of sensitive poople. The ways of the 
Sahibs are past understanding; but they are great- 
hearted and valiant, and he who would follow 
thom must needs bo of a good spirit, It is for 
this that I lovo the Sahibs—for this; and also 
because when the word is spoken it is not re- 
called, Wo Sikhs caro little for tho nicoties of 
casto; but wo lovo a valiant man.” 

“Then thou didst love Leland Sahib?” Maya 
asked anxiously. 

“I would have died for him a hundred times! 
Never have I looked upon his like. Hodson Sahib 
was a great man; but nol like my Sahib.” 

“ And thou thinkest thet Iam his daughtor?” 

“ Ayo—I know it, At least thou art the daughter 
of his wito,” said the Sikh, with conviction, “She 
was just such an one as thou art.” 

Maya was not allogothor satisfied with the Sikh’s 
account of her people, Like Lakshmi, he had laid 
alross on their valour, but, on the other hand, he 
had confirmed the worst storios that she had hoard 
concerning thom. Even Govind Singh had been 
compollod to admit that they ato cow's flesh ond 
woro unoloanly, Now Maya had beon brought up 
to look upon the killing of a cow as tho deadliest 
of all sins—that any one should eat the flosh of 
it was unthinkable. Furthermore she had acquired 
the scrupulous attention to personal cleanliness and 


those habits which early in life develop into second- 
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nature, and cannot be disregarded by others with- 
out causing a feeling of repulsion, [t is ovor such 
trifles as blowing tho noso ox tableanannors that 
East and West havo arrived at an impenetrable 
misundorstanding, 


“Oh, East is Bast, and West is Wost, and never tho iwain 
shall meet.” 


And if they do, East blows his nose in his fingors, 
and Wost puts his knife into his mouth, and each 
turns his back on the other in disgust, Tt ig not 
until they have fought and diod together that 
the crust of convention is broken through. That 
the habit of mind of the Occidental and of the 
Oriental differ as the Poles is as nothing compared 
to their divergence in tho habit of lifo, in reckoning 
the causes of mutual misunderstanding, Wo can 
forgive » man his belief in transmigration of the 
soul; but not the use of his fingors at moala, 
Maya’s beliefs wore undoyelopod, and hor mind 
was a blank page capable of rocoiving and rotaining 
the impressions which exporienco had in store for 
her. But she had acquired the habit of life of 
the Oriental with all its fastidionsnoss, Tor great 
virtues or groat vicos sho had noithor appreciation 
nor condemnation—they possessed no real moaning 
for hor, Govind Singh had praisod tho Sahibs for 
their valour and constancy, virtuos “more honoured 
in the breach than the obsorvanco” among tho 
people with whom sho had spent hor lifo, ‘They 
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woro picturesque virtues froquontly montionod in 
the Bhagaveta, bub not practised in daily life, On 
the other hand, how would it bo possible for hor 
to livo with moat-cating, intoxicated barbarians, 
whose womon-folk wore ullorly shamoloss ? 

She was pondoring theso things whon Jaini Lal 
yoturned, Lakshmi followod domuroly, aud took 
hor placo in tho bullock-cart without a word, Maya, 
too, got in, and Govind Singh mado last tho curtains, 
Then Lakshini throw asido hor ser, and hor eyes 
wero dancing with excitomont. 

“Wo go to Tamankoto—to tho lamasha,” sho 
whispered triumphantly, “I havo arranged it all 
with Jaini Lal. ‘ho Sahibs from Agra will ba 
thore, and ho will deliver thoo to thom.” 

“But he was to havo takon mo to Dolhi,’ Maya 
protested, 

Tho idoa of being handed over to hor pooplos 
on tho morrow, without parley, alarmed hor. 

“What necd to go to Dilipur, if thon canst gain 
thy ends at Tamankoto?” said Lakshmi, 

Maya made no answor, Tho oart jolted forward 
towards the road, and a hundred yards shoad Jaini 
Lal's chia vanished in a cloud of dust. Sn Joss than 
an hour they would he across tho bridyo and beyond 
tho torritory of tho Rajah of Mandya, 

Maya parted the curtains and looked out. ‘Tho 
road bent oastwards towards tho river, and sho 
could soo tho long woodon bridge which spanned 
it—~a vamshacklo affair, battored by tho floods of 
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many seasons, until the piers had lost their align- 
ment, and the crazy suporstructure gapod and hilged 
in its efforts to keep touch with tho foundations, 
On the far side was a little villago near tho bridge- 
head, Behind it tho river had brokon its banks 
and spread itself over the adjoining fields, forming 
a large jheel, which at this season of the yonr wns 
almost dry. Maya could seo a row of little figures 
tramping across tho marshy ground at wide inter- 
vals; and every now and then a shot rang out, 
and then the line of men would stop, and ono of 
them would soarch on the ground and pick up 
something, ; 

She was wondoring what it all meant, whon hoy 
attention was distracted by the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs and shouting on the road behind. Govind 
Singh heard it, too, and craning his nock boyond 
the curtains, saw four horsemen of the Mandra 
cavalry carcering wildly aftor them, brandishing 
their swords and all yelling togethor. ‘Thereupon 
Govind seized the gond from tho driver’s hand, and 
applied it vigorously to the quarters of tho onsy- 
going oxon. 

“Noo! Noo! Quick, to tho bridge!” he ox- 
claimed, bringing the handlo of tho goad sharply 
down on the drivor's shins, 

Driver and oxon responded with alacrily to tho 
invitation, and the cart pitched liko a ship at son 
neross the broken embankmont which led to the 
bridge, Govind Singh sprang from the cart as it 
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lumbered on to the wooden ramp, and turned to 
face the horsomen in tho narrow gangway. Thoir 
pursuers had been compelled to roduco their fron- 
tage to two abronst, and as they approached tho 
bridgo tho leading horsemen slackonod paco, and 
finally reinod in thoir horses within a fow yards of 
Govind and bis drawn sword, The Sikh was woll 
known to the loader of the patrol, and ho had no 
intontion of joining combat with him, if ho could 
gain his onds by poacoful mothods, So ho hailed 
him good-naturedly : 

“Hey, Govind Singh! ‘Thou art surely in gront 
haste, that Lhou canst not wail whilst I doliver the 
message which Iam charged to give thoo. JT criod 
theo to stop a furlong back.” 

“T thought it was the dogs yolping,” said Govind, 
“ What is thy message to mo?” 

«Tho messago is to thy mastor, Jaini Lal; but 
it is permitted to givo it to thoo, scoing thal thou 
hast charge of his belongings, [t conoorns yondor 
cart,” said tho soldior, pointing to tho rocking luo 
domes which wore now half-way across tho bridgo, 

“Jaini Lol is in Tamankoto, and his bolongings 
too, Tako that answor back to him who sont thoo,” 

“As to that, my ordors run to ‘Tamankote, if 
need bo,” the soldior answored, odging his horse 
towards tho bridgo, 

Tho Sikh loworod tho point of his sword, 

*] would do theo no hurt, Selik Dag; thorofore 
keep back from tho bridgo,” 
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“We be four to one,” said Salik, signing to his 
men to closo up, “Thoero is uo gain to thee in 
standing agninst us. Let us pass, and we will boar 
witness that thou didst fight valiantly.” 

“That thou must prove by thy sears,” Govind 
retorted, with a grin. “And, assuredly, I will pro- 
vide thee with ovidence if thou comest on!” 

Tho cart was across the bridge now, and the driver, 
in doubt as to what was expooted of him, brought 
his team to a standstill at the village, Salik Das 
could see the blue canopies above Govind’s hoad. 
His orders were stringent, he dared not return to 
Mandra without his prey—and it was waiting for 
him on the other side of the river, Betwoen him 
and it was Govind Singh, with a drawn sword and 
the reputation of a great fighter. Snlik woighed 
the chances, and came to a sudden decision, Shout- 
ing to his men to follow, he drove his spurs into 
his horse's flenks and headed straight for Govind, 
The Sikh’s sword flashed upwards, and Salik’s horse 
swerved £0 the left, crushing his rider's log agninst 
the wooden barrior of tho bridge, Tho man behind 
him came straight on, and Govind, to avoid being 
ridden down, sprang aside and dolivored his cut 
across the fellow’s thigh, The othor two mon clashed 
past, followed by Salik, and gained tho furthor sido 
before Govind was clear of his adversary, who had 
rolled from tho saddle upon him, bringing his horse 
with him. 

As soon as he had oxtricated himsolf, Govind ran 
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with all specd after the Uiree mon who Jud grossol 
tho bridge, and ommo up with them as they wore 
turning the bullocks’ hoada towards Mandwu. A 
soono of wild confusion followed, ‘Tho torrifiod 
bullocks backod and jibbod, desoribing virclos, of 
which tho yoko was tho contro, and tho nulii thoir 
longth from huinp to tail, ‘Lhe driver had doxuxtud 
his post and wag praying vooilerously by the way- 
sido, Salik and his troopors wore doing Lhoir bent 
to paoily tho bullueks and, at tho samo time, to waril 
off Govind Singh's attack,  Benoath tho canopy 
Lakshmi was seroaming ab tho top of her voige, 
whilst Maya looked out anxiously (rom botavcon 
the curtains, 

From all sides tho villagors colloeted on tho road 
to witnoss the fight. Ab fist bloy look a purdly 
disintorestod view of tho proceedings. But whon 
it dawned upon thom that tho troopors wore repro- 
sentatives of tho Rajah of Monirv’s army, thoy 
bocame indignant wt tho invasion of thoi orvitory, 
and protostod loudly, without caring to como within 
ronoh of the Mandya swbros, 

Whon tho uproar was at its hoight, aud Maye 
was considoring tho advisability of escaping from 
the cart, lost sho should bo taken back to Mandya, 
hor attontion was arrested hy a pon of laughtor 
from tho villago behind. Sho looked in tho diroo 
tion of the incongruous sound, and, for tho first tine, 
beheld & man of hor own racd. Ho was a young 
man with a tunned faco and ploasantly irregular 
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features, his broad-brimmed pith hat was pushed 
back from his brows, and Maya could see the laugh- 
ing bluo eyes beneath a sandy patch of hair, Ho 
held a gun in his left hand, and with his right he 
was signalling to some one whom Maya could not 
see, and between his peals of laughtor he shouted 
to his unsecn companion to come. 

Now had Maya desired an examplo of the in- 
ovedible folly of tho Sahibs, about which she had 
heard so much, she could not havo found a better 
one than was furnished by the man before her. 
There was surely nothing to laugh at in tho dos- 
porate situation in which she and hor companions 
found themselves. When swords wero out, and the 
whole village was clamouring round thom with 
impotent rage, this Sahib stood by and laughed | 
Was this the bravery which Lakshmi and Govind 
Singh had praised? Assuredly those who spake 
of the folly of the Sahibs had reason on their side! 
Any other emotion than mirth, undor tho ciroum- 
stances, she might have forgiven —but what was 
there to laugh at? 

Tho cart lurched forward, and Maya lost her hold 
upon the curtains and foll back upon Lakshmi, who 
had stopped screaming and was coworing down 
with hey face buried in her hands. Maya quickly 
scrambled on to her kneos and looked out again. 
Another Sahib had joined tho first, a darker man 
with a grave face, and keen grey eyes, which scomod 
to take in the situation at a glanco, And having 
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inkon it in, he, too, forfoitod Maya's good opinion, 
by laughing, Il was a quiol laugh which wont as 
quickly as it camo, Te handod his gun to his 
companion, and walkod calmly towards tho carl. 
Meanwhilo Govind Singh and tho Mandre lroopors 
woro carrying on a bloodloss affray. ‘Tho tactios of 
Salik Das and his two mon had for their objoctivo 
tho capiuro of the bullock-cart without coming 
within roach of Govind’s sword, For this pruposo 
tho two toopors vainly ondenvyourol to hustle the 
bullocks into thoir places on cithor side of tho pole, 
whilst Salik kept Govind off ‘the Sikh cirelod 
round and round tho cart, avoiding an oncountor 
with his mountod advorsmry, and every now and 
thon making a foint ab tho two mou slteugyling with 
tho bullocks, and throwing thom into confusion. Tho 
villagors stood round scroaming and gosticulating ; 
but thoy gavo no active assistance Lo cithor party. 
Theo fracas had lasted about five minutes whon tho 
Englishmen camo upon tho scone, Salik Das was 
the first of tho combatants to obsorve tho approach 
of the tall, dark Sahib, and ho at once abandoned 
his antagonist, and, roturniny his sword to tho 
seabbard, rodo up to him, and selutod. Govind, 
relioved of his most formidable opponont, cloxed 
at once with the obhor iyo, who buliod and Jolt: him 
in possession of tho cart. Thon he, too, caught sight 
of tho Sahib, and of Salik, who was already laying 
his ¢aso boforo him in an injurod voico, And Govind 
rattmed his sword, and wont and stood by Salik. 
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“Samm, ho is a budmash, und ubbtorly dostituto of 
all principlos,” said Govind, when Salik had had his 
say, Md tho Englishman turned to lim for an ox- 
planation, “Not one word of truth les ho spoken, 
T am a peaceful man making a journey to ‘Saman- 
loto with my wifo.” 

The Englishman looked from tho truculent visago 
of the Sikh to the sword at his sido, and the shadow 
of a smilo came into his eyos. 

“Tle lies!” Salik broke in, “Ue has killed one of 
my mon, and, as the Sahib say for himscll, he was 
secking to kill mo also. It is such mon as ho who 
disturb the poace of Mandra—thecfore was I sent to 
arrost him,” 

The Englishman commanded silonco, and told 
Govind to go on with his account of the affair, 

Maya end Lakshmi listened intently from tho 
ew whilst tho two mon argued tho case. Ib scomed 
to thom that their {ite deponded on tho decision of 
the young Vertngit. Maya wondered why—nand yot 
ib seomod quite natural that ho should decide tho 
issue, Both sidos had resorted to him with tho 
ulmost confidence, and all tho villagors had yathorod 
round to give the woight of thoir eagont to his judg- 
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mont. Nobody quostioned his right to duvide, in 
spito of tho world-wido roputation of all Subibs Lor 
folly. 

But what astonished Maya far moro than tho 
mutual appointanonl of tho Sahib as arbitrator, was 
the way in which Govind and his adyorsary pre- 
sontod the “facts” of the caso to him, Sho did not 
for a momont supposo that oithor man would toll 
the truth, for that was quito unnocossary ancl might 
prejudice his cause; but tho mannor of lies whish 
thoy thought fit to bring forward, difforod entirely 
from the falschoods which thoy would havo omployed 
under similar cirowmstances bofore a judgo of their 
own xaco. ‘hoy wore without subtlety and bland, 
and would have been quite unconvincing lo mon of 
groator shrowdnoss thon tho Hernghiy, Low muh 
of them tho Sahib belivved it wes impossible to toll, 
for his faco botryod nothing; and in tho ond he 
gavo his decision without roferunco to tho stories of 
cithor, Brushing aside the vvidoneo, ho tarnod lo 
Salik Das, and domandod to kuow by what right he 
had invaded 'Tamankolo torritory, Snlik’s oxousos 
wore unsatisfactory, and in a fow biting words the 
Sahib ordered him and his mon back across tho 
bridgo, with a promiso of lurthor Wouble ahoad for 
violating tho sanotily of woll-ostablished landmarks. 

Tho villagers rocoivod tho dosision with aaala- 
mations, Govind and Salik siaumed, and wont 
thoir sovoral ways, And tho Sahib turned and xo. 
joined his companion by the rondsido, 
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When the cari startod on its journey oneo more 
with tho drivor restored to his placo, and Govind 
soatod bosido him, Maya pooped out botwoon tho 
curtains for a last look at her compatriots. ‘They 
wore both laughing again, and as Govind gave thom 
a final salam, tho one whom sho had soon first flung 
back to him a jest in the worst possible taslo on the 
oare of his womon-olk. 

“Groat are tho Sahibs,” Govind muttorod bonowth 
his broath, “and oxcecding great is thoir ignorance.” 

Thon they wore lost to sight in tho cloud of dust, 

.and tho cart passod on slowly towards tho vity of 
Tamankote, 

Tho fair was to bo hold on tho plain outside the 
walls of the city, and alrondy a gront concourse of 
people had arrived on tho scone. Stroots of tents 
and booths had boen orectod for the recoption of the 
Rajah’s guests; but thoy wore only a fraction of the 
groat multitude which had come to Tamankote bont 
on pleasure or businoss. Tho proat majority was loft 
to fend for itself, and rows of carts and awnings 
strotched in bowildoring confusion on all sidos, In 
one quarter wore tho horge-linos, whore somo hun- 
dreds of animals draggod at tho pickat-ropos, or 
stood shoopishly nunching tho hoaps of dusty grass 
which Uhoit attendants had collectod for thom from 
the maidun. They wore mostly Mohammodans from 
the North-Wost in this quartor, with a sprinkling 
of Afghans from boyond tho border. 

Nenr by was an onoainpmont of Dombers, who, 
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like the horse-dealors, had como to Tamankoto on 
business. Thero was nob 2 man or boy amongab 
them who was not cithor an acrobat, jugglor, or 
sharper, nor 8 woman who was not a harlot. Thoy 
had alrondy sot up tho appliancos of thoir eratt on 
an opon spaco betwoon thoir camp and tho horso- 
lines, A. tight-ropo and a trapozo woro tho moab 
conspicuous objocts of thoir equipmont; but. thoro 
wore also booths decorated with tawdry hangings, 
where oxhibitions of magic and fonts of stzongth or 
equilibrium could bo seon for a small sum, No ono 
ssomed anxious to associate with thosa good pooplo, 
for a clear space was loft all round thoir oncamp- 
mont, and tho curious who wore attracted to their 
shows wore cnroful not to ponotrato within tho innor 
circlo of thoir dwollings, and to como away, whon 
tho! porformanco was ovor, wilh loud oxpressions of 
disgust, 

Here and thero woro rows of stalls prosidod over 
by whito-robed morchants, whoro flour and rico and 
givi and all mannor of awoot-stulls could bo obtained, 
and othors with oarthonware chulties and pots, and 
littlo figuros of gods and animals paintod in gaudy 
colours, and pipo-stoms and bowls, and choap colton 
goods, and dung-oakes for tho fire, and fruit and. 
vogotables and tobasco and lumps of sticky opium, 

Lakshmi, who had showod no inlorosh in tho 
ordinary sights of tho road, roused horsolf as thoy 
approached tho groat oncampmont on tho plain. 
Hor norvos had recovered from tho fright which 
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she had received in the morning, and now sho joined 
Maya at the curtain and looked ont cngerly, 

“Now life begins!” she exclaimed. “Bofore it 
was only a dream governed by rules, Knowest thou 
the dream-law? It is this—that fancy cannot havo 
fulfilment. Ob, what dreams I have dreamed! 
There was no earth and no sky, nor anything that 
has weight or size or linsit, I was a star in spnoe, 
I had only light—no other perception—and thore 
was nothing but my light. From a tiny spark it 
grow, brighter and brighter, until the glow of it 
yeached to the ends of the infinite, Then it becamo 
_ conscious, drawing to itself only that which dolights. 

And all the joys of all the sonses were mino, But 
or ever I atiained to costasy I awoko, Now will I 
dream no more! Now lifo begins |” 

Maya found herself once moro in tho mist of 
Tihision, 

“How knowoest thou that life itself is not a 
dream?” she asked, 

Tt was a curious question for a Weston girl Lo 
address to an Oriontal, as curious, perhaps, as 
Lakshmi’s longing for the stronuous reality of oxist. 
ence. Both womon wero at cross-purposos with thoiv 
izaditional racial proclivities, and in oithor caso the 
revolt was quite unconscious—for neither Lakshmi 
nor Maya knew of any guiding principle but impuiso 
and intuition. Reason had formod no part of Maya's 
peculiar education; and Lakshsni, a3 became a groal 
lady, was without any cducation at all. Sha could 
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noither vend nor write nor count beyond the number 
of jowels in hor nocklace. Tor pootry and powor of 
oxprossion wore purely natural and untutored. gifts, 
Sho would havo exchanged thom gladly for Mayn’s 
courago and lovel-hoadodness, for sho rocognisod 
in thoso qualitics the socrot of tho Ieringhts’ 
supromacy. 

Thoy woro mot by Jaini Lal al tho ontranco to 
the great encampment, Ilo had arrived moro than 
an hour before, and had inado tho nocessary arrango- 
monts, As a man of wealth and importanco Jaini 
had boen allotted quartors in ono of tho streots of 
tonts, and Maya and Lakshmi wore to bo accommo- 
dated in an adjoining tont, which had boon orocted 
for the womon-folk. Ho was about to lead tho way 
through the thick of tho fair to tho place assigned to 
them, when Govind Singh, who had deseonded from 
the cart, called him on ono sido, 

The communication which Govind had to mako 
brought consternation to Jaini Lal, Not for oa 
momont had he thought it possible that ho would 
be suspected of carrying off tho widowod quoon and 
hor companion. Mad not his conduet in publie 
always beon above roproach? Was ho not a friond 
of tho Rajah Bharata Mitre, and tho londor of much 
money to tho royal house? What right had they 
to suspect him of such infuny? 1t was ontragoous 
that Suke should havo sont goldiors to arrogt his 
servants! Some onomy must havo boon at work to 
blast his voputation. Could it bo Chinubhai? Bat 
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what had Chinubhai to gain by it? No, it must be 
some one alse, But who besido Chinubhai know 
aught of the mattor? 

It was not until he had exhausted tho entire rango 
of his possible enemies that tho full signifioanco of 
tho incident dawned upon him, It moant that ho 
could never return to Mandra, and that tho vast store 
of treasure which lay hiddon in the chambor beneath 
the rock must bo abandoned. Suka would discovor 
it when he seized his house and cast his wife and 
family out into tho streets, He would take it as an 
indemnity for tho insulé offored to his house, The 
price was too groat! Not even tho thought of 
Lakshmi’s eyes peeping at him over the folds of her 
sari could reconcile him to the bargain. Then ho 
remembered that Lakshmi was not alono—thoro was 
the Feringht girl. In voturn for his sorvicos in 
restoring her to tho Sahibs he would stipulate for 
their intervention Lotwoon himself and Suka. Thoy 
must compel the Rajah to deliver up his possessions, 

There was no time to bo lost, Alroady tho omis- 
saries of Suka might be in possession of his houso, 
and if once tho iron door of his troasure-houso woro 
forced, he would nover soo his jowols again. Ho 
would go to the Sahibs that vory night, hpving first 
taken time to consider what ho was to toll thom. 
The Commissioner-Sahib at Agra was known to him. 
He would not refuse to sco him on urgont business, 
Ii was possible that tho young Sahib, who had sont 
Salik and his men back to Mandra, was also in tho 
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camp. Ue would be able to confirm hia story of the 
ontrago commiltod by tho Rajah of Mandra’s ordors, 
With a little supprossion and some alterations tho 
story would stand by itself without matorial additions 
of his own. 

Thorefore, having ostablished his charges in tho 
little tont at the back of his own, Jaini sol out to 
interviow tho British Commissionor in tho linos 
allotted to tho Seahibs ab tho north of tho on- 
campment; and Lakshmi and Maya wore loft to 
their own dovices. 

Now, in spite of tho longing for tha jay of life 
which possessed Lakshmi, sho was without initia- 
tive. It was tho advonturous spirit of Maya that 
suggosted mischief, Why should thoy sit idly in 
tho tont, when all the world was astir outside? 
Lakshini looked ab her with admiration tompered 
by foar, Sho had beon a caged bird all hor lifo, 
and now that tho door of hor prison stood open 
she hositated to oscapo. 

« Whithor onn we go ?” sho asked dowbtfully ; wo 
should bo lost in tho crowd, I havo no dosire to rub 
shoulders with all tho Parinhs in ind.” 

“Wo aro but two dancing-girls,” snid Maya, 
glancing at tho amplo folds of bor dross. “No 
ono will hood us.” 

“L had forgotion,” Lakshmi answored.  “T croamt 
that I was a Kshatriya, and the wild of a groat king, 
But that was folly, Do thou lead on, and T will 
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And so they slipped out of the tont into the 
crowded avenues of the fair, Evening had fallen, 
and already the keepers of stalls and booths wore 
lighting thoir faro-lamps, and proparing for tho 
night's work, A huge figure of Rama was being 
carried in procession through tho streots of the 
faix, accompanied by a band of men and boys 
disguised as bears and monkeys, and followed by 
a rabble beating drums and shouting. Tho figuro 
of the god, lecring and grotesquely hideous, bore 
down upon them; and, to avoid being hustled by 
tho low-casie crowd of devotees, thoy fled before 
it, until 2 cross-road gave them an opportunity of 
escaping. 

They were now in a quiet thoroughfare, lined 
on oither side by rows of bullock-carts. Iero 
and there a crouching figuro, almost hiddon be- 
neath tho wheols, coughed noisily as they passed, 
ag a sign to possiblo maranders that tho carts 
wore guarded, and that their guardians were awake, 
From the far ond of tho avonue of carts came the 
sound of music, and huge, opaquo forms rose 
against tho dark sky, misty whito, ‘Thoy woro 
tho groat tonts which had been eroclod for tho 
entertainment of tho Rajah’s guosts, and asx tho 
two women approached, it was ovident from tho 
bustlo and stir of white-coated atlondanis bearing 
plates and dishes, that a fonst was in progress, 
Lakshmi sniffed tho odour of ronsted Mosh, and 
exclaimed disgustedly : 
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"It is the Sahibs at their meat} Come away, 
the smell sickons mo!” 

“Tho Sahibs?” said Maya incredulously, covering 
her face with hor suri to shut out the disgusting 
fumes from the cooking-tont. 

“Aye, the Sahibs, Vorily they feed liko jackals, 
Come away!” 

Maya followod Lakshmi in silonco until thoy 
had put good fifty yards bolwoon thomselves 
and the offensive place. Sho was half ashamod, 
and wholly disgusted, ‘This was tho second count 
in tho indictinont against hor peoplo which sho 
had to admit proven, Tho thought that sho was 
to be handed over to them the noxt day was be- 
coming over loss attractive. Would thoy compel 
her to eat of their loathsome fool? ‘Then her 
mind went back to the scene at tho village by 
the bridgo, She recalled the fatuous laughtor of 
the fair man, and his intolerablo jibo ng thoy drove 
away. Was sho to bo compelled to liston to auch 
imbecilities and vulgaritios for tho rest of hor lifo? 
But there was the othor Sahib-—ho had only laughed 
a little, and he had performed wondors! Sho folt 
sure that he must bo different from tho rest, lo 
must be such a man as Coyind had pmuisod-- fear. 
loss and upright, liko hor fathor, Leland Sahib, 
Tt was impossiblo to boliovo that ho would ont tha 
reeking garbago of tho cookhouso, or mako wn. 
seemly jesis at women, Ilo was such a man ag 
Krishna, about whom sho had road in tho Bhuya- 
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vata. Tf all the Sahibs wero like him sho would 
willingly go to them. Then the idea occurred 
to her to watch them, and judge for herself 
whether she should go to them or not, She called 
to Lakshmi, who was still hurrying away, to stop, 
and told her of her intention, 

“I would see the Sahibs for myself,” she ox~ 
plained. “Much have I been told about them; 
but now I will soe with my own oyes.” 

“What need?” said Lakshmi callously. “To- 
morrow thou goest to them. They are thy people, 
and thou wilt have to fall in with their ways. In 
a few days thy teeth will be tearing at thé flesh 
of cows, and thy bosom will be bared for all men 
to behold.” 

Maya winced. 

“Nay,” sho protested, “that will I never do!” 

“Then see for thysolf!” Lakshmi retorted, 
“Stand yonder and watch thom,” 

She pointed to the ond of a row of Lonts opposite 
to the entrance of the big marquco, and distant 
some thirty paces from it. 

«Wilt thou como too?” Maya asked. 

“Nay. Tho Sahibs aro nothing to mo. I will 
await thee hore,” 
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Tun Rajah of Tamankoto was, abovo all things, 
anxious to stand woll in tho oyos of tho Brilish 
Raj. Ho had cast about in his mind fox tho bost 
means £0 arrivo at this dosirable consummation, 
and had discoverod that tho passport to favour 
was tho word “onlightonmont.” Now his notions 
of Wostorn enlightenment wore somowhat hazy ; but 
by studying tho outward and visiblo signs oxhibitod 
by neighbouring potontatos who had attiainorl to 
official enlightonmont, ho came to tho conclusion 
that tho first step was to reorganiso his foreos on 
British lines, with tho holp of British offivors; and 
the next, to ontorlain British officials on a rogal 
scale on evory possiblo opportunity. Thoro wore 
a fow minor points to bo observed, such ag tho 
abolition of torture al public trials, tho possession 
of a Brilish-built landay, a grand piano, and volourod 
photographs of tho leading British actrossos, and 
tho exponditure, on papor, of a considerable sum 
annually on famino roliof and ixvigation works. All 
those things the Rajah did, and ho looked forwartl 
anxiously to tho day whon his onlightenmont would 
bo recognized and hailed with tho Star of India anil 
tho bonevolent commondation of the British Knj, 
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Among other innovations which came with the 
reorganization of his army was the introduction of 
a military brass band, provided with instruments 
of the approved official pattern, It was playing 
atrociously in the open space in front of the great 
marques where the Rajah’s guests sal ab meat, as 
Maya darted across to tho shelter of tho row of tents 
opposite, And it continued to play until, by its 
very importunily, it compelled somo of the guests 
to come outside to givo it a fair hoaxing. 

Maya crouched down and waited breathlessly for 
a closer sorutiny of the manners and customs of the 
Sahibs, and, more especially, of thoir women-folk, 
some of whom she could see in the distance by the 
entrance of the tent. It was some minutes before 
any of them came near her, but at last two men 
strolled in hor direction. They wove smoking, bub 
to that Maya took no exception, though the fumes 
of their tobacco wore like nothing that sho had 
experienced hitheito, Presently they stood near 
her, talking. She listened anxiously in tho hope 
that sho would bo ablo to understand somothing 
of their language; but they spoke so rapidly that 
she could make nothing of it, though ovory now 
and again she caught tho acconts of words which 
had long ago boen familiar to her. Then ono of 
thom laughed, and she knew him by it, Tt was 
the fair Sahib who had laughed at them by the 
roadside, Thero was no mistaking that laugh, She 
felt certain that he was telling tho other about 
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their adventure, and, for somo unknown reason, 
sho hated him for it, Thon unothor man cuno 
towards thom, and tho men with tho laugh looked 
up and oxclaimod, “Iforo comos Dagyors 1” and 
something moro that sho could not undorstand, 

Tho nowcomor joined thom, and tho light from 
a match which one of thom struck to light his 
cigar, fell across his faco. It was tho durk Sahib-- 
her Sahib! Maya cropt forward as fax as sho dared 
to liston, if perchance sho might undorstand him 
by listening attentivoly, But he spoke vory little 
and in a low voice, and presontly thoy all thyroo 
began to walle up and down; and tho band brayod 
noisily, 

Thon she sew others coming, a man and a woman 
She drew back abashed, for it is nol bocoming for 
a woman to walk with a man, side by sido, in a 
public placo, Bub thoy passed closo by hor, and 
Maya foll the hot blood rush to hor cheoks, What 
shamelessness was this! ‘Tho woman’s neck and 
bosom wore bare “for all mon to behold,” as 
Lakshmi had said, and hor arm was bonoath tho 
arm of tho man, touching him ! 

Now Maya had boon oducated for a life of shamo- 
lossness. Sho hed beon insteuctod in overy art und 
device by which tho heart of snen may bo onsloved, 
but always within tho limits of public doconsy, 
Tho slightest fainiliarity in tho prosonco of a third 
porson is an offence against ood mannors, and tho 
display of bodily charms in public, an abomination, 
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Only one construction could bo put upon such 
actions; and the most abandoned woman in India 
would shrink from incurring the chargo of in- 
doconcy. : 

Maya tried to find oxcusos for them. Perhaps 
thoy wore man and wifo, and though that made 
but little difference to the shamelessness of their 
behaviour, it was a mitigation of their offence, But: 
worso was to follow. For, mecting tho threo mon 
a little furthor on, the man and woman joined them, 
and presently they all came back togethor; but this 
limo tho woman was walking with anothor man, 
with her arm through his, and her white bosom 
just bonoath his oyes And Maya saw, with a 
peng of disappointment, that tho man was her 
Sahib, Sho was drivon at last to admit that tho 
ovil report was true. The Sahibs, one and all, wore 
uttorly shameless and abominable ! 

Sho oscaped as quickly as she could to the spot 
whoro sho had Joft Lakshmi, fully dotormined that 
sho would not allow horselt to bo handed over to 
the Sahibs, Lakshini had disappearod. ‘Thore was 
no ono by the long row of carts but tho whito- 
shrouded guardians squatting botwoon tho whools. 
Sho hurried towards the main thoroughfare, from 
which thoy had turned to avoid tho procossion, 
looking on ovory sile for her companion. As sho 
nowed tho end of the avenuo of carts tho clamour 
of the crowd reached her. Sho pausod and reflected, 
What was she to do? 1b was ovidont that Lakshmi 
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had purposoly givon hor tho slip, and it was usoloss 
to look for hor any longor, If sho returned to their 
tont Jaini Lal would hand hor ovor to her poople 
in the moming, No—sho would not go back to tho 
tent. What then? Sho could not wander about 
all night in the Janos and alloys of tho fair, and if 
sho found a quiot spot and lay down to rost, sho 
would bo discovorod in the morning and takon to 
Jaini Lal, or, worso still, to tho Sahibs thomsolvos, 
Then sho bethought her of Govind Singh, If sho 
could find him, ho would tell hor what to do, Sho 
foll that Govind was tho ouly friend sho had in 
the world, She would croop back to the tont and 


look for bim. 
And so sho went on again, and in a fow minutus 


sho was back in tho crowdod thoroughiare, whore 
the great ofligy of Rama had boon doposited on the 
ground, and his attendant boars and monkeys 
caecrod wildly round hira to tho beating of drums 
and cymbals, Sho mado hor way round tho fringo 
of the crowd; no ono prid any hood to hoy, und she 
slipped past without difficulty, Sho had pono for. 
ward somo distence before sho realized that sho had 
lost her way. In thoir anxioty to avoid tho rabble 
when they sob out, sho had not paused to lake oto 
of tho turnings, and now sho was at a loss to find 
tho narrow passage which led to tho line of tonts 
whoro Jaini Lal was quarlored. Sho tried sovoral 
turnings, but none of thom seomed right oxcopt 
one, and that onded in a cul-de-sac, Sho rotronbod 
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from it in dospair, and having regained the main 
avenue, she wandored along it, in the hope of 
coming across somo landmark that sho could 
recognize, 

Prosently she found herself in a crowd again. 
On eithor side woro flaring naphtha lamps, and 
rows of stalls whoro a brisk trado was being 
carried on in overy description of choap goods, 
anid a gieat deal of chaff and laughter. Maya 
kept to tho middle of tho road, which was less 
crowded than the space in front of tho stalls. 
Sho had given up all hope of finding Govind 
Singh now, and she wandered on with no ¢loar 
idea of what sho was to do, 

Suddenly she became aware that the good- 
nature of the crowd was giving place to sullon 
animosity, A wavo of muttered indignation ond 
disgust passed along it. The buyers at tho stalls 
became silent, and glances of disapproval were 
directed towards tho road ahead of her, ‘thon 
those who were in the centro of the road fell 
back to either sido, and Maya saw coming towards 
her a party of throo or four Sahibs, Thoy woro 
swaggering down the middlo of the road arm in 
arm, hustling thoso who inadvertently got in 
their way, and oalling out offonsive epithets to 
any who chanced to attract thoir attention, though 
they were probably ignorant of tho divo insult 
which their words conveyed. Yor il is tho custom 
of the Sahibs, when they firs) come to India, to 
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acquire a choice solection of Lindustani opithots, 
and to uso thom promixcuously on wll ocensions 
in native company. 

Thoy wore tho guests of tho Rajah of Tumankoto, 
and they had como out to soo all that there was 
to bo seon, There woro nol a fow in tho crowd 
who muttered that thoy wished tho Morinyhis 
would confino thomselves to the quartors and 
sights provided specially for thom, and not iniliot 
themselves on docont folks who only dosirod to 
be left alono to enjoy thomsolyos. But tho feolingg 
and susceptibilities of tho nativos wore of no 
consequence to thom; indood, thoy nevor gavo 
them a momont’s thought. Nor did they realiso 
that the guttural murmur which accompaniod 
their progross through tho crowded Innes was 
directod against thoir unscomly bohaviour. 

Maya, finding horself [aco to faco with thom 
a fow paces off, endeavoured to got oul of their 
way. But they had caught sight of her, and a - 
voice, that she recognised as tho voice of tho 
lnughtor-loving Sahib, called out : 

“Thoro goes n bibi/” 

Sho had not time to oxeapo into the crowd 
bofore ono of them caught hold of hor sw, and 
half pullod it from hor face, 

“My God! Is a white woman!” 

Maya snatched hor garmont from him, and a 
roar of indignation wont up from tho crowd. ‘The 
Feringhis had gono too far. ‘This outrage on o 
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woman in public kindled the smouldering indigna- 
tion. ‘hose at tho back shouted words of defiance ; 
and those in front, seeing that the Feringhis wore 
unarmed, closed in round them, brandishing sticks 
and raging furiously. 

Maya tried to escape through the crowd, but 
they closed in upon her from all sidos, and sho 
could not got through, Sho was forced to remain 
in tho forefront of tho tumult, But it was not 
for long—only time enough to witness another 
aspoct of the Sahibs’ charactor. In a moment 
they had thrown themsolves upon the faltering 
van of the mob, and, striking out with thoir fists 
right and left, drove it back before them, In 
the confusion which followed on their onslaught, 
Maya was almost carried ofl her fect, Sho was 
borne back by the struggling mass of mon scoking 
to avoid the violenco of the Feringhis, and follow- 
ing the lino of least resistance, sho found herself 
at Inst on the fringo of the crowd, out of harn’s 
way. 

Exhausted in body and mind, sho sank down on 
the ground, Sho wanted to cry, but tho thought 
that she belonged to a raco which, with all its 
faults, could pit four mon against four hundred 
and carry the day, restrained her, A women who 
came of such a race had no right to tears, She 
was sure that the shamoless women with their 
bare white bosoms never gave way to them. Not 
that she wished to be like thom—to that sho 
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would nover consent! But sho was conscious of 
the superiority of her own pooplo, and sho was 
doterminod not to disgrace her horilayo of physi- 
cal courage by toars. In all elso she dospisod 
thom from the bottom of hor heart, and sho was 
determined that nothing would induco hor to go 
to them and submit herself to tho abominable 
insulis, such as sho had just oxporionced at thoir 
hands, 

What, thon, was sho to do? Whithor could sho 
go? To remain whore sho was would cortainly 
resuli in her capture on the morrow. She must 
go right away and hido herself. It was the in- 
stinct of tho young wild animal, which gazes with 
wondering eyes on mankind, doubtful of his pood- 
will and hesitating, and then turns and flies from 
him, 

She gol up, and walked resolutely towards tho 
darkness which lay beyond the limits of tho groat 
camp, Soon the long rows of booths and cavts 
wore bohind hor, and tho clamour and din of tho 
fair came to hor as a murmur on tho breeze. 
These sighls and sounds woro unreal and Ulnsion. 
Beforo hor lay the infinito, dark and without 
form; and above, ono bright star, which soomod 
to hor like Lakshini’s dream-atar, without woight, 
shapo, or limit, possessing only light, and drawing 
to itgolf all the delights of the univorso. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Wuen the Lord God created tho Earth he called 
unto Him Thought and Action, To Thought He 
said, “Go thou to tho Enast;” and to Action, “Go 
thou to the West.” And Thought and Action de- 
parted, as the Lord had commanded them, and 
took up their abode on the Earth, and ostablished 
themselves in tho Kast and in the Wost. And tho 
sons of men groping after wisdom turned their eyes 
to the Enst, whence comes the light, But those 
seeking achiovoment gat them to the Wost, whore 
all things are accomplished, 

Now the men of the West despised the thinkers 
of the East, becnuso they could not harness the 
horses of Fire and Water, nor put a bit into the 
mouth of the Thunderbolt, And the wiso men of 
the Hast pitied the men of tho West, in that they 
wasted their energies on unprofilable undertakings, 
For they hold that the subjugation of tho elements 
was of no account and without significance, 

And the men of the West subdued tho half of 

,, the Earth that had been given to them, and cast 
,their eyes upon tho East, that they might possess 
it. And they sent forth armed men in ships to 
over-r1un the Mast. And hey over-ran it, and re- 
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turned again to tho West, saying, “We havo oon- 
quored the East!” But the mon of tho Bast spake 
never a word, 

And aftor many years thoy of the Wost sont again 
armed men in ships to ovor-rum tho Bast, And 
they ovor-ran it, and rotnrned again, saying, “Wo 
have conquered tho East!” But the mon of tho 
East spake nover a word. 

And many timos tho mon of tho West sont armics 
agninst tho Hast, and though thoy mado their habi- 
tation among them, yol the mon of tho Mast kopt 
silenco. 

Now it came to pass that the men of the West, 
wearicd with action, sought repose; but thoy know 
not whore it could fio found, horefore they sent 
men to enquire of the East, And tho wise mon of 
the East said, “‘Thore is Zaratbushtra, ask him,” 

And thoy sont again, and tho mon of tho Inst 
said, “Thore is Kung Futszo, ask him,” 

And thoy sont a third time, and the men of the 
East said, “Thoro is Sakya Muni, ask him.” 

And thoy sont yot again, and the wiso men said, 
“Thore is Josus of Nazaroth, ask him,” 

And sa, to tho ond of tho chapter, the mon of 
tho West must turn to tho Fast for thoir thoughts, 
For philosophy in the Hast is e mattor of tompora~ 
ment; in tho Wost, an affair of the livor, The 
newest of “Now Theologios” is founded on tho 
great principle of tho most anciont Vodanta philo~ 
sophy. Tho canon and tho rubric aro but adaptations 
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of Brahminieal methods, Tho very steeples of our 
churches are a survival of Hastorn pliallic worship. 
The men of the West have originated little in tho 
realm of thought; but they have borrowed oxton- 
sively from tho Hast without acknowledgmont, and 
have grafted on the serono pessimism of their 
teachers a blatant optimism which is all thoir 
own, 

The pundits meditated upon the problems of 
existence in tho forests of India thousands of yoars 
ago, Vanaprasthas and Sunnyasia handed the 
traditions down from mouth to mouth bofore the 
days of the writton word, Tho kings of tho earth 
called togothor the wise men of their kingdoms for 
philosophic contosts, and rewarded the victors with 
a thousand head of cattle with goldon horns. ‘They 
propounded questions for them to answer : 

“Whenco aro we born? Whereby do wo live, 
and whithor do we go? O yo who know Brahman, 
tell us at whose command wo abide hore, whothor 
in pain or in ploasuro?” 

And this at a period whon, in the West, Groeks 
and Trojans wero fighting for the possossion of a 
woman | 

Thus the forost-dwellers in Tndia meditated con- 
tinually, coming togothor from time to timo to 
discuss their thoughts, until they atlained to a 
conception of That One, undelinablo, inexpressiblo, 
the absolute cause, the Word, the Mternal Truth. 

“There is nothing worth gaining, ‘hore is nothing 
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worth enjoying, thore is nothing worth knowing 
put Brahinan alone, for he who knows Brahman, is 
Brahman,” 

Then thoy founded their schools of philosophy, 
and established them on tho authority of the Vedas, 
And overy degreo of toaching that acknowledged tho 
infallibility of tho Voda was woleomod; but thoso 
teachers, liko the Buddha, who denied tho suprome 
authority of the Vedas, wore accounted horetics, 

From the lofty conceptions of tho old Vodantists 
—the followors of Badarayana—to the dograded 
idolatry of the roligious worship of to-day, is n proat, 
downfall, But it is easily scon how it came about, 
The Vedantist conception of Brahman as tho sole 
Existence, with tho soul Brahman itsolf, and all 
else illusion, was boyond tho comprohonsion of tho 
people, to whom imattor and life and oxporionce 
were the only evidonces of existenco. horofore the 
Vedantists admitted two kinds of knowlodgo, tho 
higher and tho lower, Tho lowor knowledge ad- 
inilted exoation as 2 phenomenon of Drahman, and 
taught how ib is to bo worshipped as a personel 
Lord and Croator, This was tho first voncossion 
to that ignorance which it was tho aim of the 
Vodanta philosophy to dispol, Brehman, the im- 
porsonal ossenco of tho Godhead, bocame Brahma, 
the porsonal Creator, Thon tho pooplo domanded 
n sign, and it was given lo them. ‘Tho symbolism 
which Samkara, tho groat Vedentish of tho oighth 


century of our era, pormitled, sank io idolatry. 
H 
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To Brahma, the Creator, were added other gods— 
Vishnu, the Preservor; Siva, tho Destroyer. The 
delight of making new gods took hold of tho people, 
and thoy incroased and multiplied, until there aro 
to-day three hundrod million gods in India. 

* Novertheless, tho highor knowledgo is proservedl. 

“Tm ono half verso 1 shall toll you what has 
boon taught in thousands of volumes: Brahman 
is truo, tho world is falso, the soul is Brahman and 
nothing olse.” 

Not overy “holy man” who sits naked and ash- 
besmeared by tho wayside begging, knows tho truth 
aa it was hold by tho founders and commentators of 
tho systoms of Indian philosophy. Many of thom 
know nothing, and caro nothing, so long as their 
bowl is well filled and respect is paid to them, Tow, 
indeed, among thom havo attained to tho highor 
knowlodgo; many aro rank impostors. Bnt the 
great truths which undoilio tho old philosophies 
aro still alive in India, 

A. dozon milos from tho city of Tamankote there 
was a hermitago by tho margin of a groat tank, 
I was nothing moro than a hollow scooped out of 
tho earth, whore tho bank recoding from tho wator, 
rose to a little knoll a scoro of feot above tho lovel 
of tho surrounding plain, with a rough porch of 
lenvos supported on a framowork of bamboo polos, 
At tho ontranco, cross-logged and with bowed hoad, 
sat ponilont with his wator-gourd and his sovon- 
knotted staff beside him. Ilis only clothing was a 
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loin-cloth, but his body was not smoared with ashos, 
as is the custom of professional senayesis, nor did 
ho sit, in ® constrained position, nor practica any 
of tho rigorous physical ponancos which sunayasia 
are gonerally supposed to inflich upon themsolvos. 
His attitudo was suggestive of sorone moditation, 
and his face was devoid of fooling or expression, 

In tho villagos round about tho tank ho was 
regarded with vonoration and awo, No ono know 
whonce he had como, They had found him ono 
day, sitting on tho margin of tho lank, cross-loggad 
and silent, They brought him food, and ho ato 
sparingly, loaving tho greator portion for tho poor 
and destitute, Spooulation about him beeamo rifo. 
Of course ho must bo of supornatural origin; but 
was ho a god, or a reincarnation of some great man, 
They quostionod him; but ho did not answor, nor 
give any sign of assont or dissont. Thoy consultod 
their gurus; and finally tho word wont forth that 
the sivanger was no othor than tho Rishi Vasishta— 
one of tho sovon penitents who accompaniod Manu 
into the ark in tho days of tho groat dolugo. So ho 
was known as Vasishta, and it was roporied that he 
had reached tho stato of surupyam, or resomblanco 
to tho Divinity, 

Evory day ho walked to ono of tho villagos, and they 
gave him food, which ho rocoived in silonco, and ro- 
turned forthwith to his hormitage hy tho tank. But 
ho was not always silont; though he novor spoke to 
the ignorant villagers, ho had beon heard to converse 
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with certain pundits who had journeyed from far to 
visit him; and sometimes he spoko to a child if he 
chanced to meet one alone. But tho children for 
the most part were alraid of him, and would run 
away when they saw him coming towards thom. 

The villagers looked upon Vasishta as a great 
noquisition Lo the neighbourhood. 1t was a privi- 
lege to be blossed with the presence of this holy 
man in their midst, and his fame lent distinction 
to their community. So thoy laid their offorings 
of flowers before the hermitage, and gave him food 
gladly, in the hope that he would avert misfortune 
from them and from their households, and from 
their cattle and crops, 

Now as Vasishta sat before his hermitage at the 
rising of the sun, 2 woman, footsore and weary, went 
down to the tank to bathe in the water. She was 
a stranger, and knew not of the hermitage on the 
moll above the tank. She thought that sho was 
alone, and that no one was near to soe as she washed 
herself, and sho threw hor sart on tho bank and 
waded in, The sun shone golden upon her hair, and 
tho little feet and ankles gloamed white beneath the 
_ troubled surface of tho water. Vasishta sat arogg- 
legged beneath his loafy pandal, serono and in- 
serutable, It was impossiblo to say whether ho wore 
conscious of her prosonce or not. A. sannydat is 
forbidden even to look al a woman; but Vasishta 
was nof an orthodox sannyasi, and it is possible 
that he saw. But even so, to one who no longer 
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is troubled about pairs of opposites, tho prosence or 
absence of a male or female is a mattor of comploto 
indifference. ‘To attain to perfocl frocdom, Lho soul 
must be concontrated in ilsolf, and no thought of 
morit or demerit: must be allowed to entor. 

So Maya bathed horsolf, and Vasishia sab aboyo, 
absorbed in contomplation. 

Maya was tived and hungry, All through tho 
night she had wandered aimlossly across tho lovol 
plain, with nothing to guido her but tho star, and 
with no other purpose than to oscapo from hor own 
people, Now, in tho first rays of a now day, sho folb 
safe, Sho had come upon a world where none know 
her story, and whoro there wore no Sahibs, For 
Maya moasured timo and spaco by standards ol her 
own, Tho long night, and tho woary leagues that 
sho had traversed sinco sho loft tho procinets of the 
friy al Tamankoto, soomed to her immonsurablo, 
She must be at least half-way to the star which sho 
had followod, until it had paled and faded before tho 
rising sun, It had brought hor to e now world, and 
she was gratoful to it. Lore sho could bogin life 
afresh, without fear of pursuit and capture, Sho 
neod no longer tromblo lost inadvortontly sho should 
discloso the whilonoss of hor hand or arm, or tho 
sunny tresses of hor hair. In this now land thoro 
would be no one to question her right to bo freo, 
Sho was hor own, to do what sho willod, to go whero 
it pleased her, to ery aloud for joy. Sho throw hor 
self down on the margin of tho walor, oxclaiming : 
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“Tam free!” 

Vasishta heard, and without raising his hoad, he 
spoke : 

“There is no freedom without knowledge; nor can 
it be obtained by good works.” 

Maya started up, and looked with frightened oyes 
towards the knoll, ‘Tho penitont’s gaze was still 
fixed on tho ground, and he gave no sign that he 
saw her, but went on: 

“Except the soul overcome Nescience it cannot 
obtain freedom. Rid thyself of Illusion, and know 
that the soul is Brahman, so shalt thou attain 
freedom. ‘here is noither good nor evil, pleasure 
nor pain—there is nothing but Brahman.” 

Maya had felt somothing of this before, whon she 
sa in the cavern beneath tho rock of Mandra, and 
again, whon she left the teeming camp al Taman- 
kote to follow tho star. She had doubted the reality 
of existence, and now this stranger confirmed her 
doubts. He was hor high-priest in tho now land to 
which she had come, and she drew noar to him with 
awe and ® great desire to hear him further. But 
Vasishta was silent, At last she summoned up 
courage Lo speak. 

“Tell me, what is Brahman?” sho asked, 

Slowly and impassionately camo the answor : 

“Jn It all that exists has its Self. It is the True, 
Ibis the Self and thou art It.” 

«But I do nob understand!” she oxelaimed, “'Tell 
me more.” 
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“The rivors run, tho caslorn toward the cast, tho 
wostern toward the west. ‘hoy go from soa to son, 
They become indeed the soa, And as the rivors, 
when they are in tho sea, do not know, 1 am this or 
that rivor. In the seine manner, all creatures, whon 
thoy have come back from the Truo, know not thet 
they havo como back from tho True. Whiatovor 
these creatures we here, that thoy becomo again 
and again,” Vasishta answered, quoting from the 
Samaveda, 

The sun had risen in the hoavons until it no 
longer shone full into tho hermitage, A. shadow 
from tho porch darkoned tho entrance, It was a 
sign to tho penitont. Without anothor word, ho 
rose, and taking his stuf in ono hand, and his bowl 
in tho other, he started towards tho villago, lowing 
Maya crouching on tho ground by tho wator-siclo. 


CUAPTER XV 


«Trmn it is all adveam,” Maya pondered. “ Mandya, 
and Lakshmi, and the Sahibs, and Jaini Lal—thoy 
axe nothing but the setting and figures of a vision, 
And I, myself, am Illusion,” 

She held up her hands before hor, and gazed at 
them as though sho would convince herself of their 
unroality. 

“No, that is not right,’ sho mused; “for ho 
seid that I am Brahman—the Truo, the Self, all 
that exists. Then Lakslini and the Sahibs and 
Jaini Lal must be Brahman, too. We aro tho 
rivers which the clouds lift from the sea, to return 
to it again, But really, thero are no rivors—only 
the sea.” 

It was a big thought for so small a head; and 
yot it was merely the expression of what sho 
hevself had felt again and again, Sho fell asleep 
over it, in the shade of a clump of bamboos which 
grew by the water-side. 

When she awoke it was midday. A buming 
wind had sprung up, scorching Lhe leaves on tho 
troes and withering the grass, and holding botweon 
earth and sky a pall of yollow sand, through which 
the sun gloamed like a ball of molton brass. She 
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sat up and looked around hor. ‘Tho sunnyart had 
returned to his hormitage, and was silting bonenth 
tho pandal, cross-logged and immovable, Thovo 
was no other living cronture in aight, for mun- and 
boast had withdrawn themselves from tho pitiloss 
blast of tho wind and the burning noonday sun, 
But in the tank, horo and thoro, tho black snout 
of a buffalo appoarod abovo tho surfaco, as motion- 
less ag the penitent himself, 

Maya had eaten nothing sinco she loft tho on- 
campment at Tamankoto, and sho was woak from 
hunger; but she did not know whither to go in 
search of food, At least, sho could drink from the 
water of tho tank, and she roso to go to it, Then 
she discovered boside hor a small bowl fillod with 
cooked flour. It was tho sanayasi’s bogging bowl. 
Ho must have loft it for hor on his rotwn from 
tho village. Sho ate tho stuff, and having washod 
the bowl in the tank, she took it to the hermitage 
and put it on tho ground boside him. Tho sumuryasi 
neither moyod nor spoke, nor did ho soom to hoa 
her words of gratitude, ‘Thon sho wont back to 
the shade of tho bamboos and Jay down again. 

Evening came; the wind dropped, and from tho 
shelter of village and copse man and boast camo 
forth to labour or to pasture, ‘Tho bullaloos waded 
out from the tank and bogan to crop tho parched 
horbage on the margin—groat. ungainly brutes with 
black hairloss bodios and stooping heads, weighted 
down by the massive spread of tvisted horns, 
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Maya was watching them heaving their cumber- 
some bodios oul of the tank, when she becane 
conscious that some one was near her, Down by 
the water-side there was a Brahmin porforming 
the evening sendhya. 

“Thou, Brahma, who hast four faces, Thou who 
art my Creator, forgive the sins that I have com- 
mitted. Hear mo, as I bogin tho evening sandhya, 
Be present in my breast, and deliver me from sin,” 

He paused, and glanced towards tho sannyast. 
It was important that the holy man should be 
aware of the exactness with which he porformed 
his religious duties. But Vasishla gave no sign, 
and the Brahmin continued his devotions in a 
louder voice, 

“Glory to the lessor worlds! Glory to Swarga! 
Glory to the Earth! Glory to the abode of Yama! 
It is by the almighty powor of the sun, the Supreme 
Boing, that everything that oxists has been created.” 

Vasishta remained unmoved; but a few villagers 
who had como to lay offerings before the holy man 
turned and looked at the Brahmin at his prayers, 
And though he despised them from the bottom 
of his heart, yet tho Brahmin fell rewarded 
by their altontions, and continucd his dovotions 
unctuously, stopping up his nostrils with his 
thumbs, cracking the joints of his fingers, and 
invoking, in tun, Vishnu, Siva, and the goddoss 
Gayatri, mother of the Vedas. ‘Then, in o low 
voice, suv that none might overhear the mystic 
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words, he ropoated the groat gayatri nuuatra, and 
having dismissed tho goddess, and offored. libations 
to tho gods, ho withdrew from tho wator-sido, and 
went Lowards the neighbouring village. 

Maya watchod him with curiosity and no litulo 
amugsomont. In the palaco of Mandy sho had 
heard much abuse of tho Bralimins and of thoir 
overweoning conecit; and cortainly this ono did 
not belio thoir reputation, ‘lho look of disgust 
on his sleck faco as he turned his head away from 
the little group of villagers al tho tank-sido was 
a masterpicco of insult. Tho villagers gazed altor 
him with awo and groat hatred in thoir fuses ; 
for the Brahmin Anantaya hold tho next season’s 
crops in pledge, against tho monoy he had ad- 
vanced thom to pay their taxcs, Also, ho was a 
great boggar, and his foos for domostio ceremonies 
and priostly administrations wore oxorbitant, To 
exercised to the utmost his privilege of recoiving 
gifts, and held out throats of otornal damnation 
to all who failed to keop faith with their promises 
to him, For these reasons, and many othors, the 
humblo villagers hated tho Brahinin Anantaya. 
But thoy feared him more; for might ho not call 
down a ourso upon their houscholds and fiolda? 
Or condemn them to unonding births as dogs and 
fishes ? Or, more likely still, halo thom bofore the 
magistrate for payment of their dobts ? 

Tho sun was down, and night drow on apace. ‘Tho 
villagers dispersed to thoir homos; and Maya and the 
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sannyast were left in undisturbed possession of the 
scene. In the distanco a jackal howled dismally, 
and over the dark sui face of the tank fire-flics darted 
and gleamed like sparks from an anvil, 

Mayastole out from the sheltor of the bamboo clump 
and went across to the hermitage, ‘here were many 
things that she wished to ask her silent neighbour; 
and so she sat down by the pandal and waited, in 
the hope that he would speak to her. And presently 
he began; and though his words were addrossed to 
the sky, or to the water, or to the whole universe, 
rathor than to the girl at his side, yet she took them to 
herself, and answered back as though he spake to her. 

“There was then neither what is nor what is nut, 
there was no sky, nor the heaven which is beyond. 
Whut covered? Where was it, and in whose shelter ? 
Was the water the deep abyss in which tt luy? There 
wus no death, hence wus there nothing immortal. 
There was no distinction between wight and day. 
LHAT ONE breathed by ttself without breath, other 
than tt there has been nothing.” 

Vasishta paused in the recitation of the hymn, and 
Maya asked breathlessly : 

«What is That Ono?” 

“Now is there a dosire to know Brahman,” said 
Vasishta, “There is buf one Scl{—it is tho ‘True, 
and thou art It.” 

“But the Brahmin, at his prayors, said that it is 
by the almighty powor of tho sun that everything has 
been created,” Maya objected. 
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“Rid thyself of Ilusion, and know that thoro is 
nothing but Brahman,” tho penitent answored im-~ 
porturbably, “This is tho tuo knowledge; all also 
is of the lowor knowledge,” 

Maya was silent. Sho was trying to undorstand 
and roaliso what was meant by tho oneness of 
Brahman. 

« And yot wo are ourselves,” she murmured at Inst. 
“We livo and wo dio, as my mothor and Bharata 
Mitra dicd.” 

« Look back how it was with those who cume before ; 
look forward how it will be with those who come 
hereafter. A mortal ripens like corn, like corn he 
springs up again,” the penitent quoted. “The 
knowing Self is not horn, it dies not; ib sprang 
Jrom nothing, nothing sprung from it.” 

Then thoy woro both silent fov a time, But, at 
last, Vasishta asked abruptly : 

“TIow art thou called ?” 

“ Maya,” sho answered. 

“Then thou art woll called. Thore avo thoso who 
say that Naturo is a dancer, like thysoll, who fnsoi- 
nates tho soul, Tf he doos nob look, sho does not 
danco for him ; and whon ho turns hia oyas from hor, 
she ceases to try to pleaso him, Tf tho soul novor 
looked upon Nature, sho would congo to oxist, Tor 
Naiuro, liko thysolf, is Tllusion.” 

Then ho rose, and rotroated within his hormitago, 
and Maya wont back to the sheltor of tha bamboos, 

The next day her prosonco becamo known to tho 
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villagers, and cansod a great stir, It was reported 
that she had been seen speaking to the penitent, and 
that ho had brought food to hor, It followed that sho 
must be of divine origin—perhaps a roincarnation 
of Sita, Rama’s wife. But later on camo nows from 
Tamankote, that a woman of tho Sahibs was missing, 
and goarch was boing mado for her, and thoro was 
talk of a gront roward for her recovery. The mes- 
senger who brought word of it had gone first to the 
house of the Brahmin Anantaya; but aflerwards he 
had spread tho nows throughout tho villages, saying 
that he was sent by tho groat Jaini Lal to bring the 
Foringht woman back to him. 

Now the namo and reputation of Jaini Lal were 
known throughout the country, and the Brahmin 
Anantaya was his agont for the district, It was from 
Jaini that he drew tho money to advance to the 
cultivators of tho land; and it was to Jaini that the 
greater part of the interest went. Jaini had many 
such agents in the fortilo districta of tho North and 
West, to whom ho paid poriodical visits to collect 
his reventies, So when it became known that Jaini 
Lai had sent his mossenger in search of a Feringht 
woman, there were many who woro ready to deliver 
her into the hands of Anantaya, and thoreby gain the 
goodwill of the Brahmin and a share in tho roward 
which was offered for her. 

A band of them came to tho bamboo tope by the 
water to take her, hoy wore unoasy in their minds 
and fearful, for they knew not how the penitent 
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would regard their interforonco wilh the stranger 
whom he had succoured. It would bo a torriblo 
thing to incur his disploasnvo! Bul, on the othor 
hand, the Brahmin Anantays was to bo propitiated-— 
and thoro was the roward, So thoy came on towartls 
the spot, encouraging one another with big talk of 
the part they would play in the capture of tho 
accursed Feringht woman, 

Maya heard thom in tho distance, and guossed 
instinctively that they woro coming to take hor. 
Aftor all, she reflected, tho star had not led her to 
safety, Then sho romombored how the Sahibs had 
fallen upon thoir advorsarios at tho fair and scattered 
them, and sho wondored how she onght to behave 
now. Sho could soo them coming—ton or a dozen 
naked coolies, shouting and leaping and slapping 
one another on tho baro back. What could sho do 
against thon? What would the shameloss wonon 
of her own raco lo in liko caso? Sho stooped and 
picked up a stick from the ground. Should sho hurl 
hersolf upon thom, as sho had dono upon Lakshmi 
and tho womon of Bharatn’s houschold whon sho 
was a child, and as tho Sahibs had dono at tho fair? 
But what if thoy did not run away ? 

They wore quite closo now, and sho could hear 
thoiv angry ovies distinctly, Thoy wore cursing hor, 
and using throats of dio onlamity if sho atlomptod 
to oscapo. Tho stick fell from hor hand, and with 
it went all thoughts of rolianco upon tho physical 
bravory of her raco, Sho was a young animal oneo 
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moro, with terrified cyos and tho instinct of self- 
preservation. Sho glanced quickly on every side, 
and then, in desporation, sho darted out into tho 
open, and fled towards the penitont’s hermitage. 

Vasishta was sitting in his customary attitude 
beneath the pundal. Ho did not stir when Maya 
darted past him, and sought refuge in the cave 
behind, Nor did he move when her pursuers, who 
had marked her down, gathored round tho ontrance, 
and peered shoopishly past him into the hollow 
where their prey lny hidden, not daring to violate 
the sanctity of the spot. Vasishta appeared so deeply 
absorbed in contemplation that ho was unconscious 
of the drama which was being played with his 
hermitago as the scone. He sat with bowed head, 
and hands resting upon his knees, silent and im- 
movable as an idol. The coolies hung back battled, 
Not for a king’s ransom would any one of them have 
ventured past the holy man into the cave behind 
without his permission, and none dared ask for that, 
So they drew back and took counsel together in 
rapid, rasping undertones, And, finally, thay went 
off to the village to make a report of the situation 
to tho Brahmin Anantaya and to tho mossongor of 
Saini Lal. 

When they had gono Maya vontured forth from 
the oave and stood silently bosido tho ponitent, as 
though she would ask pardon for her intrusion, 
But Vasishta gave no sign that he was aware of her 
presence. Shespoko; but ho did not answer. Tear 
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lest she had offended him ovoreamo hor. Sho threw 
herself on the ground at his feet, crying bitterly, and 
between her sobs imploring his forgiveness, Thora 
was no one elso to whom sho coukl tan for protec- 
tion but to him, and ho would not ovon Jook al hor, 
But Vasishta was proof against s woman's lonrs— 
thore is neithor good nor ovil, pleasure nor pain-— 
what wore a woman’s tears to him? They wore but 
tho result of nescicnco, In tho quost of Bratinan 
the emotions are a hindranca, and Vasishta was long 
past the wexkness of piby or tho vanity of tears. 

Presently sho rose and tuned discunsolatoly 
towards the village. A man was coming in tho 
direction of the hermitago, lo was nlono; but a 
group of villagors watchod his progress from a dis. 
tance, As ho approached Maya noticod that ho wore 
a sword at his side, and that he walked as a soldier 
walks, In another moment she recognized him. It 
was Govind Singh. 


CHAPTER XVI 


"T witt not go back to Jaini Lal, noithor will I go 
to the Sahibs,” Maya announced with docision. 

For half-an-hour Govind had boon trying to ronson 
with hor, and this was tho rosult, EHo spread out his 
hands doprecatingly : 

«Thon what will the daughtor of Loland Sahib do ? 
Sho cannot romain hore.” 

“T shall go away—it mattors not whither, I will 
follow tho star which brought mo hore, It may be 
that it will lead mo to a land where there are neither 
Sahibs nor Sikhs,” sho answered unkindly, 

“Then thou must travel to tho stars thomselyos,” 
said Govind, “And without Sahibs or Sikhs, who 
will thor bo to protect theo?” 

“T havo no need of protection,” sho answored, 
glancing Lowards the penitont, who was still sitting 
motionless bonoath his pandad. Sho was thinking 
of what ho had told her of the vanity and unrealiby 
of our seoming oxistonco, What was tho uso of 
protecting that which did not oxish? What did it 
mattor what became of a droam-child? Ter Woublos 
would vanish with the awakening, 

Now Govind Singh had boon dispatehod by Saini 
Lal in search of Maya, with slrick ordors to bring 
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hor back to him, so that. ho might convince the Com- 
missionor-Sahib of tho truth of his story, and gain 
his assistance in tho matter of his broasure-house in 
Mandra, Govind had nade enquirics, and had asovr- 
“tained from tho night-watehmen over tho rows of 
carts that a woman, answoring to his dosoription, had 
been soon to leave the cneampment and take tho 
youd Lo the oast, Ife had followed hor up, and now, 
as ho stood face to face with har, he was undecided 
how to act. His duty to his master, Jaini Lal, was 
as nothing to hig devotion to the doad Leland Sahib, 
What would Loland Sahib have him do? That was 
tho quostion which oxorcisod his mind. Ife was 
sure that his Sahib would not wish his daughter to 
bo handed over to the contemptible jowollor, to bo 
usod as a pawn in his intrigues, Yot he could not 
loavo hor to her fato, alono amidst the jungle-folk. 
Assurodly Leland Sahib would wish him to tako hor 
back to hor own peoplo. But if ho roturned with 
hor to Tamankoto ho would bo obliged to hand hor 
ovor to Jaini Lal, Thoro was one other course open 
to him, and, at the risk of incurring tho lasting dis- 
plonsure of his omployor, ho was rosolved to taka it, 
A day's march furthor castwards lay British borritory. 
If ho could porsuado hor to accompany him across 
tho frontier, ho would bo able to hand hor ovor 
to ® reprosontative of tho British Raj, without the 
nocersity of placing hor again in tho power of Jaini Lal, 
«Will tho daughtor of tho stars allow hor sorvant 
to accompany hor on tho way?” ho asked. 
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Maya looked at him suspiciously; but, novertho- 
loss, she was grateful for tho offer, 

“fT g0 only whor® the star leads,” she said.“ [ will 
not return to Tamankote,.” 

“On which side lics the star?” ho asked, 

Maya pointed to tho cast. 

‘lis a lucky star,” said Govind oncourngingly, 
“ Assuredly wo will follow it,” 

“Jt loads away [rom ‘lamankoto,” Maya oxplained, 
still doubtful of his good intontions, 

“Nevertheless, we will follow whoro if loads,” said 
the Sikh; “thou in a cart drawn by two good 
bullocks, which I will provide for theo, and I 
walking by the side.” 

“Whither will it take us?” sho askod; for the 
prospect of the journey aroused her curiosity, in 
spite of its purposolessness. 

“Who knows? It may he to a land where 
there are neither Sahibs nor Sikhs,” ho answored 
dryly, 

Maya reddenod. 

“Nay,” she seid. “J meant not to say Sikha, 
only Sahibs.” 

Govind avoided a direct reply. 

“T will go at onco for tho cart,” ho said. “Tho 
star will be wailing for us whon I roturn.” 

He went back towards tho villago, and Maya 
returned to Vasishta’s hermitage. Sho wanted to 
tell him that she was going away. Tho ponitent 
was still sitting cross-legged benoath his pandul ; 
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ho had not moved since she loft him to go to moob 
Govind Singh. Tis eyos wore fixed on tho ground 
in a glassy stare, and his limbs wore rigid as death. 
As she stood close beside him, she bogan to wonder 
whother ho might not bo doad. At last sho sum- 
monod up courage to spouk to him, At the sound 
of hor voice a tromor passod down his naked spino 
and sproad right and loft through all the nerves 
of his body. It was as though her voico had gal- 
vanizod lifo into him, ‘Tho vacant eyos focussed 
thomselves, tho head was raisod slowly, and the 
long, thin fingers giippcd tho knoos convulsivoly, 
Then, at last, ho spoke. 

«The Self, smaller thun amall, greater than great, 
is hidden im the heart of the creature. He who is 
Free from desires und free from grief, sees the majesty 
of the Self by the gruce of the Creutor. Though 
silting still, he walks far; though lying down, he 
goes everywhere, Who, swve myself, is able to know 
thut God, who reoices and rejoices not?” 

Ho paused, and turning his head, looked at 
Maya, 

“ Wheroforo hast thou rocalled mo?” 

Maya was terrified at tho miracle which sho had 
wrought. Sho throw horsolf on tho ground and 
covorod her {aco with hor hands, 

“Forgive mo, O mastor of my Soul!” sho oried. 
“T did but come to toll theo that to-morrow I shall 
bo gono from thov.” 

“Thoughts of to-morrow wear oul tho present 
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vigour of all the senses of man,” he answoredl, 
quoting, as was his wont, from the Vedas. “Go in 
peace.” 

That evening Maya and Govind Singh set forth 
togethor to follow the star, He had procured a 
carl for her in the village; but it had no paudy 
cnnopy, like the one in which shu and Lakshmi had 
travelled from Mandra. It was opon on all sides, 
so that sho could sce her star, and be sure that 
they followed it. Govind walked besido the cart 
in silence, planning in his mind how he would 
deliver hor into tho safo keeping of the Sahibs, and 
in what manner ho was to propitiate tho wrath of 
Jaini Lal, Maya’s thoughts wore wholly taken up 
with the toaching of tho penitent Vasishta. ‘Tho 
wholo pantheon of gods, which sho had beon in- 
structed to worship, but for whom sho had nevor 
been able to entertain either reyorenco or rospoct, 
he had shattored with a word, And, in place of the 
crazy fantasy of Brahmin-made suporstition, ho had 
implanted in hor mind the scot of true religion, 
How far tue and how far falso—who shall say ? 

Morning light and the fading of thoir guiding star 
into the topaz curtain of tho dawn served as on 
excuse to Govind for ordoring a halt. But o loss 
romantic reason lay behind. Yor tho first rays of 
light in the cast rovoaled to him tho prosence of a 
little oncampmoent ahoad of thom, scattered among 
a grove of trees noar the road. Thoro wag ono laryo 
tent and half-a-dozen native palls round about it, 
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Jt was a sign to Govind that thoy had crossed. the 
frontier of tho State of Tamankote and wore now on 
British torritory, Doubtless this wes tho oncamup- 
mont of the British colloctor or of the magistrate 
of tho district. [lt was expediont thal tho prosence 
of a Sahib should bo concoaled from Maya, lost sho 
should Jogo faith in hor star, which was to lead her 
to a land whoro thore are no Sahibs; therefore, 
Govind ordored a hall, and mado tho driver bring 
his cart to a standstill and unyoke his bullocks at 
a spot from which tho gleaming white canvas of the 
tonis was not visible, Then he porsnaded her to 
ent and sloop aftor the long night journoy; and 
whilst she slop he went forward to reconnoitro, 

Now Maya was vory woury, and sho slopt soundly 
benonth tho shade of the trees during tho burning 
hows of tho day, Sho was asleop when Govind 
roturnod, and he did not disturb her; but sat down 
to wail until she should awake. Govind had made 
tho discovery that tho encampment which he had 
goon belonged to tho magistrate, who was making 
a girauit of the villagos in his district, and holding 
courts for the trial of petty cases. Ho had dis- 
covored, furthor, that tho magistrate wag tho same 
Sahib who had intervoned in tho affair with Sulik 
Das and his troopers al tho bridge, and ordered the 
aggrossors back to their own country, From tho 
inhabitants he had learned that Daglor Sahib, as 
thoy called him, was wiso beyond his years and the 
average intelligence of his raco; that ho was a terror 
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» perjurer and tho oppressor of Lho poor. 

“\ From previous oxporionco, and from tho roports 
which he heard, Govind concluded that Daglor 
Habib was just the man whom ho wanted to inoet, 
He would go to his tent in the evening, whon tho: 
Sahib would nob bo ongaged in other mattors, and 
acquaint him with tho story of Loland Sahib’s 
daughter, so far as he knew it, and beg him to tako 
her undor his charge. It only remained for him 
to break the news to Maya, and persuado her Lo 
consent to go with Dagler Sahib, But that was a 
matter which could wait until she was rested. 
Meanwhile, he strotched himself on the ground 
beside the cart, and was soon fast asleep. It was 
unfortunate for his woll-laid schomos that Maya 
was the first to awake. 

She sat up and looked about her, The strange- 
ness of her surroundings puzzled hor, and sho took 
a few moments 60 disentangle hor thoughts from tho 
things of her dreams and sot thom in ordor, ‘I'hon 
sho ramombored. ‘hore was tho cart in which sho 
had travelled all night, and the unyoked bullocks 
sniffing af the withored grass, ‘Choro wag the form 
of Govind Singh sloeping in tho shadow of tho cart, 
and the driver bencath a troe, with his knoos claspod 
in his arms and his head dropped forward on his 
chest. He, too, was asleop, The sun was still high 
above the horizon, but tho scorching wind had 
abated, and came and went in fitful gusts, cauying 
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clouds of dust across tho brown fields, A fnmily of 
myanas was squabbling noisily in the branches of the 
treo above her. Thoy were the culprits who had 
wakonod hor out of sleop with thoir scolding obatier. 
Sho stood up and scarod thom away, and thoy flow 
lo tho next troe and began their quarrel all ovor 
again, Maya looked again at Govind and the bullock- 
driver, Tho birds had not disturbed theom—thoy 
woro both sound asloop, ‘Thon sho stole quiotly 
oul on to tho road, and before she had gono a score 
of pacos she caught sight of the white ridgo of o 
tent among the treos s short distance ahead of her, 
Sho wont on towards il, wondoring what manner 
of man inhabited it, Round about wero men in 
uniform with red turbans and sticks, 1t must 
surely be somo groat Rajah guarded by soldiors, 
Sho drew nonror and, to ayoid dotection, left tho 
yoad and hid horsolf in the bushes within a few 
yards of the encampmont, 

Prosently a man camo out of the tent, and sho 
saw with consternation that ho was a Sahib, Was 
thore no oscapo from thom? All hor lifo long she 
had yoarnod to moet the people of hor own raco— 
all hor life long until throo days ago. And now 
sho had soon thom—and sho wished novor to sot 
oyos on thon again, Thoyo was only ono who was 
in any degroo bearablo—tho Sahib who had roscuod 
thom froin the Mandya horsemen; but oven he had 
disappointed hor and outraged her senso of decorum. 
Thon tho Sahib spoke to one of tho rod-turbaned 
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men, and Maya started at the sound of his voivo, 
Ske crept nearer and poored onagerly through tho 


bushes. 
“Ho must have followed my star!” sho oxelaimed, 


beneath hor breath. “flow obthorwiso did ho got, 
hore?” 


CUAPTER XVIL 


Tranus D’Acuinan, known among his associates as 
“Daggers,” and to the native population of the dis- 
Wiet over which ho had been appointed magistrate, 
as “Daglor Sahib,” was finding his feet in the sea of 
Indian administration. Ho had come out from Ing. 
land with the assurance of his frionds and tutors 
that he had a groat carcer bofore hin ; and ho had 
boon pitehed by tho govornmeont of India into tho 
junglo to administor justice indifferently, if he chose ; 
but at all cost to acquire a working knowledgo of 
tho language and customs of tho poople, His great 
caroor could wail, Frank D’Aguilar was contont to 
lot it wait; it was not a matter that troublod him, 
Moantimo bo mastorod tho vernacular and displayed 
an aptitude for sounding the dopths of the native 
mind which astonishod ovon tho natives themsolvos, 
His keon, groy eyos soomod to look into thoir vory 
souls, £ was on account of tho picroing quality of 
his oyos that ho was called “ Daggors”—it scomed to 
Jit in with his nano and naturo. 

Daggors was only five-and-twonty, but ho was 
ono of those men with whom ago goos for nothing, 
To was as wiso at soventeon as most mon of seventy, 
and a reat doal moro eapablo, When ho sot himsolf 
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to an undertaking, he did it thoroughly and with an 
insight which was the onvy of less cloar-hoadod men. 
Women described hii Lo each othor as brilliant, and 
to themselves as lovablo, Mon respected him, wore 
a little afraid of him, and called him Daggorg to 
covor theix unoasinoss. 

As a momber of tho Civil Sorvico ho bolonged to 
the aristocracy of Anglo-Indian Socioty. Thero aro 
three grades of Indian Socioty, regulated hy tho rate 
of yemunoration in rupeos monthly recoived by cach 
class. Thoro is the Civil Service, the Uncovonanted 
Service, and the Military, The wife of a civil sorvant 
is prepared to admit that the grace of God may be 
extended to the uncovenantod, but for the military 
there is but little hope, That is the differonce 
between a minimum of ocight hundred rupoos and 
two hundrod rupoes paid monthly. In tho oyes of 
the Anglo-Indian mother Daggers was worth a 
thousand rupees a month, doad or alive—for tho 
Indian government is generous with regard to 
pensions, Therefore, when he was within the 
precincts of the cantonment, mothers with mar- 
riagerblo daughters paid attontion to him, in tho 
hope that he would repay thom to their daughtors. 
That was one of tho rorsons why Daggors spent 
the greater part of his time in the jungle, 

Now as Frank D’Aguilar stood by tho door of his 
tent giving orders to tho native policemon who 
formod his cgcort, ho heard loud cries of “Chor? 
Chor?” among the sorvants and coolies at tho out- 
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skirts of the camp. The alan of thiovos is rapidly 
taken up in India, and soon tho wholo camp resounded 
with the ery, and excited men ran hither and thither 
in search of the maraudor, Tho police joined in the 
pursuit; and prosently thoy returned bringing a 
woman with thom, and D’Aguilar saw with amaze- 
mont that sho was a whito woman, 

Thoy brought hor into his tont, and sho stood 
hotwoon the two policomon of tho oscort proudly 
erect, in spito of tho torror in hor cyos, She was 
trying to imagine how the women of hor raco would 
bo expected to comport themselves under Lhe cireum- 
stances; for sho wished to appear to advantage in 
the oyos of this Sahib, for reasons which she could 
not have oxplained even to horscll, hove was great 
clamour outside, but no dofinite chargo was brought 
against hor, and D’Aguilar dismissed tho oscort and 
tumed to hor with a smile that was not without 
annoyance, 

«Ploaso oxplain,” ho said briofly. 

Maya throw hor sav ovor her head and faco and 
alood iutoly before him. She did nob undorstand, 
and for vory shamo sho dared not tell him so. 
D'Aguilaxr tapped his foot impationtly on the ground. 

“1 gupposo this is a joko,” ho said dryly; “ but 
Tm rathor denso, Would you kindly oxplain 
yoursolf ¢” 

Thon she summoned up courage Lo answor hin 
in the only language that sho could spoak. 

«J do not undorstand Mnglish,” she said, 
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D’Aguilar glancod sharply af tho little veiled figuro. 
Her pose and the puro, thongh faltoring, accont were 
unmistakably Hindu; bul for tho while fingers and 
wrist holding the sari across hor face, ho would have 
believed her, 

He so far humoured her as to answor in Hindu- 
stani: 

« What are you doing hore in that guise 7” 

Maya drow the offending garmonts olosor round 
her and answored shyly: 

“T am from Mandra—from the palace. T havo 
done no wrong, I was bub watching when they 
soizod mo and brought mo hither,” 

DAguilar was puzzled, It was impossible to bo- 
lieve that this was an English girl playing a trick 
upon him, and yot ho could not othorwise acount 
for the white fingors and tho little flaxon curl which 
had oscaped from undor hor sari, 

“But why from Mandya?” ho asked, 

“rom Mandra first, and thon from tho éamashe ab 
Tamankote. Thoro wore too many people there, and 
I did not like it, and so I camo away. I saw the big 
tont and the mon in uniform, and J camo to soo what 
it was. I meant no han. I am nota thiol Now 
may I go?” 

“Not yet,” said D'Aguilar, moving towards tho tont 
door to intercept her if sho attompled to escape, 
«Thoro is much to bo oxplained first, Who art 
thou?” 

“Tam called Maya, Tho ponitent, who sits by 
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tho tank, says that J am well called, siuco wo are 
all Musion.” 

Sho was beginning to be moro at hor case now that 
it was apparent ho did not suspect her of thioving. 
Bosidos, sho saw that he was intorosted, and the 
dosira to mystify him took possossion of hor. 

“But thy fathor? Thoro aro no Sabibs in Mandva.” 

“Noithor aro thoro flowors upon tho sacrod fig- 
treo,” sho answored inconsequently. And tho answor 
puazlod him the moro by roason of ils iwite motaphor, 
No English woman would have usod it, 

“Then, sinco thou hadst no fathor—who was thy 
mothor?” ho asked. “ Was sho, too, of Mandya?” 

«Tynth is our mother, justico our Sathor—we 
havo nothing to font,” said Maya, “Ask mo no more 
of my parents,” 

D’Aguilar lnaughod. It was quite a new oxporionco 
for him to be answored in this manner hy womnon 
cilher brown or while, But he was bent on finding 
oul who sho was, and so ho roturned once more 
to the chargo. 

“Tt is unbocoming a whito woman to be wearing 
the garb of shamo,” ho snid, roforring bo tho ress 
of tho dancing-girl which sho woro, 

Now Maya had been oducated to the profession, 
and had learnt by heart overy argumont in dofonce 
of hor calling, from the rotort courteous to tho lia 
direct, and sho fired up at once, 

“Who art thou to spoak of shamo to mo?” she 
domanded shrilly. “Did T not soo theo walking in 
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open shame with the half-naked woman at Tamon- 
koto, in the sight of all men?” 

Daggors was completely taken aback by tho 
sudden outburst. An audiblo tittor fram tho little 
crowd of servants and polico outside did not lesson 
his ombarrassmont, He wont to tho tont door and 
ordered thom off. ‘Then he returned to Maya; but 
he did not pwsuo tho chargo of shamolessness 
further; ho took his stand upon his dignity as a 
Sahib and a magistrate. 

“Thero must bo an end of this,” he said nbruptly. 
«Tell me who thou art, and what thou art doing 
here.” 

The sharp, dosisive tono, and the glint of angor 
in his eyes, which Maya could seo through tho folds 
of her sari, frightoned her. She wondered how sho 
could have dared to trifle with s man who spoko 
and looked as he did. ‘The seono at tho bridgo 
came back to hor, whon he had ordorod the Mandya 
horsemen back, and they had obeyed unquostioning. 
There had been just tho samo look on his {aco thon 
as Lhore was now. 

“T am only s woman,” sho fallorod, and, evon 
while sho spoke, tho laughter camo into his oyos, 
as sho had soon it como bofore—tho langhtor which 
sho could not understand. Bul this timo sho did 
not rosent it, for it put hey at hor cago again, 

“Only a woman—only tho most potent instrumont 
of mischief!” he exclaimed, laughing. “But thore 
is more to be told.” 
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“Nay—thero is no moro,” said Mayn, fingoring 
hor swri nervously, Why had she not Lakshmni's 
gift of spcoch, that she might answer him boldly ? 

“At least thera is ‘tho gossip of tho palace of 
Mandya,” D’Aguilar suggested, anxious to discover 
more of his strange prisoner's history. 

“Tn the palaco of Mandra they say many things,” 
sho answored, “but littlo that is truth. For oxample, 
thoy say that the Sahibs aro incrodibly foolish,” 

« What elso ?” 

« And abominable,” said Maya serenely. 

D’ Aguilar chuckled inwardly, and his determina- 
tion to find out tho truth about her deepened. 

“And how thinkost thou of tho Sahibs?” ho 
asked, 

“ Novor havo T spokon to a Sahib until this day,” 
she answored, “How can T decide?” 

Tho naivoté of tho reply delighted Daggors. 

“That throws a great responsibility upon mo,” 
ho said, “How can I provo tho wisdom of tho 
Sahibs ?” 

“It is said,’ Maya answorod innocently, “that a 
wise man coos not bandy words with a wouan.” 

Thore was no answor to that, and ho kept silenco, 
Maya, overcome by hor tomerity, shrank back to- 
wards Lhe tont door, which ho was no longor guarding. 
Sho stretched out 1 hand bohind hor feoling for tho 
opening, and as sho did so tho scr? slipped from hor 
hoad, D’Aguilar looked eagorly into hor face, and 
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“Thou art only a child!” 

But Maya had found the oponing, and sho slippod 
out, drawing the sari hastily across hor hoad again, 
He followed hor to the tont door; but decorum 
forbade pursuit, By the time that a policoman had 
come in answer to his summons, Maya had dis- 
appearod among the troos, 

She mado hor way swiftly to tho placo where 
sho had loft Govind Singh and tho bullock-cart, 
The Sikh and the driver wero both still asleep 
benoath the trees, Sho wont to Govind and roused 
him, 

“Wherefore hast thou brought mo to this land 
of Sahibs?” she demanded potulantly, “Como, lot 
us begone without dolay.” 

Govind rubbed his oyes, and straightonod the 
turban on his hoad. 

“How sayest thon? I brought thoo not hither, 
We followod tho star, as thou didst order,” 

“ Aye—but we stopped too soon, and we must 
go forward again.” 

“But it is nob yot dark,” Govind objected, his 
wits beginning to rolurn to him, ‘tho star has 
not rison, But how knowest thou that thore ara 
” Sahibs?” 

«Whilst thou slept hore liko a bulfalo, I have 
hold converso with one yonder,” sho snsworod, 
pointing in the direction of the camp. 

“And what said ho to thee?” tho Sikh asked 
anxiously. 
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“TIo asked mo many questions, and I answored 
him as I thought best. Then I camo away,” said 
Maya. 

“Te asked theo many questions,” the Sikh ro- 

, peated. “That 1 can woll believe, Did ho onquiro 
of thy father?” 

“Yos, he made onquiry, and I told him that 
Justico is our fathor and Truth our mother; for 
so il is writton in tho Nite Slohus,” 

Govind laughed quictly, and glanced in tho direc~ 
tion of the road, Ifo was convincod that Daglor 
Sahib would not suffer her to dopart with such an 
answor, A policeman was coming towards thom. 

“Tt is not woll to jost with the Sahibs,” ho said. 
“Seo, he has sont to fotch theo back,” 

Maya looked scornfully at the myrmidon of tho 
law in his long bluo coat and red turban, 

“Thinkest thou that I will go with that Pariah ?” 
sho said. “If the Sahib has noed of mo, lot him 
come himself.” 

«Wait, ond I will arrange,” said Govind, rising 
and running his fingors upwards through his long 
beard. ‘This was » mattor which roquirod tact and 
considoration. A fow words alone with tho polico- 
man might prevent trouble, and he wont forward 
to mool him, 

Maya waitod anxiously boside tho cart, hardly 
knowing what sho wantod tho rosult of tho palavor 
to bo, For, in spite of hor bravo words, sho was 
loath to go away without scoing tho Sahib again, 
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She would liko him to come in porson to soo her 
just once, and thon she would go away whithor tho 
star led her, But she fowred that he might not 
let her go. If only sho had not seon him at the 
tamasha ob Tamankote, walking with tho shameloss 
woman, sho would havo boen content Lo stay with 
him, Sho hatod the degraded croaturo who had 
thrust hor naked charms upon him before the wholo 
assombly. But ho had shown no aversion—ho had 
evon takon her arm and wallcod with her publicly, 
Maya could not forgivo that, And then, too, ho had 
eaten with the rest of the garbago of tho cookhouso, 
she reflected with » shuddor. Sho was trying to 
hardon hor heart against him—and yob she hoped 
that Govind Singh would arrange one little meeting 
more, 

Thon tho Sikh camo back, and sho could scarooly 
restvain her anxiety to know what hai been arranged, 

“Do thou stay horo,” Govind said, “and I will go 
with the policeman and oxplain to the Sahib.” 

“What wilt thou tell him?” Maya asked doubt- 
fully. 

«That thou wilt soo and sponk with him hero,” said 
Govind, and Maya’s hoart was glad. 

“Yos, I will spoak to him horo,” sho agsontod, “and 
then wo will follow tho star agrin,” 

“That is as tho gods will,” said Govind. “I go to 
the Sahib,” 

Tt was fully an hour before ho returnod bringing 
Degler Sahib with him. Maya was becoming in- 
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* pationt abl the delay. Thon she bogan to foar that 
the Sahib might not come, But, at last, she saw 
them coming towards hor, and hor heart stood still. 
Govind salaamed and turned away, loaving D’Aguilar 
to go on alone, As he approached ho took off his 

“hat, an action which Maya did not understand, 
though she judged from his whole bearing that ib 
impliod respoct. 

“ Our friend, Govind Singh, has told mo thy story,” 
he said, and waited for hor bo answer. 

“TL know not whether it bo true,” Maya faltored, 
ashamed that sho had concealed it from him at thoir 
first meoting. “I know nothing, but that I was born 
in tho palace at Mandya, and that thore my mother 
died when T was a child.” 

© Without doubt Govind Singh speaks the truth,” 
he answorod. “Thou art tho daughtor of Leland 
Sahib, whom he sorvod faithfully in the days of tho 
groat revolt.” 

“Was my fathor a groat Sahib?” sho asked 
cagorly, mindful of Govind’s praise, 

“To was a valiant soldier, who diod doing his 
duty, He commandod a rogiment of horse, Thoro 

“avo many who will welcome tho daughter of Loland 
Sahib among her own peoplo. Will thou como with 
ino to thom ?” 3 

Maya did not answer. How could she toll him 
that sho loathed the mon and women of hor race? 
All, excopt him. She would have gone with him 
alono—that was a fact which sho did not disguise 
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from hersolf, Ifo was so difforont from the rest. 
She could evon consont to forgive him his shamoloss 
conduct ab Tamankote. 

D’Aguilar looked at her curiously. Govind had 
propared him for the refusal which hor silonce in- 
plied, and he was considering how ho was to ovor- 
como her prejudices. 

“Tu may be that in Mandya thou hast board ompty 
tales against thy own peoplo,” he said at last, 
«Thon didst tell me tho opinion which they hold in 
Mandya of tho Sahibs. Thoy are foolish and abomi- 
nablo, they say, But the poople of Mandra aro 
not worthy of boliof, Come with mo and judgo for 
thyself.” 

But Maya remained silent. Sho was thinking thot 
tho verdict of the pooplo of Mandra had boon borno 
out by hor own oxperionco; but that also was a mattor 
which sho did not care to impart to him, Besidos, 
sho was beginning to wonder whothor sho should not 
ontrust herself to him, If sho sent him away now, 
she reflected, she might never soe him again. 

“Now I will make a bargain with thos,” ho wont 
on. “Commo with mo to tho Sabibs for ono year, and 
if at the end of that time thou dosirosb to relurn Lo 
Mandya, thou shall bo {roe to go back.” 

D’Aguilar put forward the proposal without anueh 
hopo of her consonting 10 it, Ilo did not know that 
& power was at work in the girl's mind, fighting on 
his sido, To saw before him a mere child of his own 
raco masquorading in tho dress of the country. Ho 
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forgot that she had been brought up amongst a 
people whose children ave accounted mon and women 
at a Lendor ago. Iv would havo laughed at the idea 
of this child loving him, And, thorofore, ho was not 
a lille surprisod when she answored faintly: 
“Yes—I will come with theo for ono year.” 


CHAPLER XVUL 


Mrs. Ruip.ey, the wile of tho Commissionor at Agra 
was in despair, and sho poured out hor woos to tho 
half-dozen matrons who had boon condemned with 
her to spend tho hot woathor in tho plains. A 
forinight had passod sinco Frank D'Aguilay had 
consigned to her caro tho strange girl whom ho had 
picked up in the junglo, and the novolty had worn 
off this vory latest sonsation, and givon placo to 
vexation of spirit, 

“What am I to do with her?” Mis, Ridloy 
demanded xppoalingly. “She refuses Lo oat any-~ 
thing but vegetables and rico, to woar anything but 
tho native dress, to do anything that F toll hor, or to 
speak anything but the vornacular. And, gracious | 
what a tongue she has! Whonover I vonture to 
romonstrato with her sho Lurns upon mo—anil really 
tho things she says! Of vourso, you know, sho was 
brought up as a dancing-girl, and mosb fortunately 
T do not understand half the nasty things sho says 
tomo; but I can toll from the gound of thom that 
they are something awful! In all hor habits and 
thoughts sho is a pulka Hindu, and I cannot broak 
her of them, And I have boon, oh, so pationt! Ib 
was roally vory inconsidorato of Mz, D'Aguilar to 
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Nquarior hor upon muy in Che middie of tho hot weather. 
If ho had only waited to discover hor until after tho 
vains I think I could havo coped with her; but in 
this weather it is a little too much!” 

A murmur of sympathy grooted her outlurst. 

* Poor Mrs. Ridley! Kind, good-natured soul though 
she was, her pationco had boon woll-nigh exhausted. 
Misundorstandings on both sides had begun on the 
first day that Maya camo to hor house. It was im- 
possiblo to lay tho blame for them on cither woman; 
they cropped wp at ovory tun and in overy word. 
They lurked in tho merost trivialities, and stalled 
openly at all domestic coromonios, Mrs, Ridley had 
rocoived Maya with open, motherly arms; and the 
girl had shrunk from her touch, Sho had triod. to 
trent hor as sho would havo treated her own child; 
but Maya resented boing treated as a child at all, 
Sho had counselled her as to hor behaviour; and 
Maya had rotortod with a thinly veiled ta quoque. 

In hor own way Maya had triod to adapt herself to 
her now surroundings, and to conciliato her hostess ; 
but the restraints of the household oxasporated and 
tho customs disgusted hor, Yet sho had dono what 
sho could. ‘lo save troublo and Lo ensuro that hor 
food was not cooked by the Mohammedan who acted 
as chof to tho houschold, she had gone out into tho 
compound, and with e fow stones and a hand{ul of 
chareoal had begun to prepare her own dinnor, But 
Mrs, Ridloy had doscended upon hor with oxclama- 
tions of dismay and chased her back to tho house, 
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saying that such monial oeenpations wore unbovoming™ 
tho wives and daughtors of tho Sahibs, 

On anothor occasion Maya had voluntoorad to sing 
for the dolectation of tho Conunissionor and his wifo, 
Sho began ono of the tomple songs which sho had 
learnt 11 Mandra; but before sho had finishod tho 
first vorso Mrs. Ridloy roso with a ery of horror and 
implored hor to bo silont; whilst the Commissionor 
turned purple, and choked to such an oxtonb that ho 
was compolled to loavo the room, Maya was mortally 
offended, thiuking that thoir adverso criticism was 
directed agvinst hor singing; she had not yet learnt 
that tho primitive loves of Vishuu aro not considered 
a fit subject for Wostern chambor music. 

But, lo Maya, tho bittorost disappointmont of all 
was the absonoo of Trank D’Aguilar, When sho 
consented to go with him, sho had fondly hopod 
that ho would bo with hor always, But ho had 
handed hor ovor to tho Commissionor's wife, and not 
once had he boon to soo hor since, Day by day sho 
looked out for him, sitting uneasily in ono of tho 
long chairs beneath the veranda; but he never camo, 
And as sho sat wailing, tho ulter lonoliness of her 
position ovorwholmed hor, Tho little, limp figure 
in the groab chair soomed to shrink to nothingnoss, 
Tho gardonors and sorvants passed and ropassed with 
no sign that thoy wore conscious of hor prosonco, 
Mrs. Ridley busied horsolf nbout tho house with 
never a thought for the girl in tho chair on tho 
vovsnda, Lvon the lizards running over the walls 
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‘and the mynas chattoring on the stops paid no heed 
to her, Did sho ronlly exist? It was the old train 
of thought again, and it led her to tho penitent silting 
beneath his pandul by the tank saying, “Thero is 
neither good nor evil, pleasure nor pain—thoro is 
nothing but Brahman.” 

Then she bocame conscious that somo one was 
standing on tho stops, salaaming to hor, Sho rousod 
hergalf and sat up. It was the moonshi whon. Mrs, 
Ridley had engaged to teach her English, He came 
daily for two hours, and Maya was rapidly re-loarn- 
ing what hor mother had taught her yoars ago. Sho 
liked learning her mothor tongue, and tho moonshi’s 
lessons wore the bright spots in the dreary days. For 
she could talk to the moonshi as she could never 
talk to tho Commissionor and his wifo, ‘he moonsht 
understood her and thoy did not, Tho sorvants and 
tho grave chuprassis who waited by the gate also 
understood hor; but Mrs. Ridloy objected to hor 
holding converse with them. And go tho moonshi 
was tho only person with whom she could talc with 
any degreo of freedom, 

Tho day aftor Mrs, Ridloy had discussed tho situe- 
tion which tho arrival of Maya had croated in her 
houschold, with tho othor Indies of the station, sho 
so down in despair and wrote to Frank D’Aguilar: 


© Dear Mx. D'Acurnan,—tI don’t know whether you 
havo any influence with Maya Leland ; but if you have, 
I wish you would come and seo mo about hor, My 
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husband tells mo that you rottuned from the district, 
yesterday, and I am taking the oarliest opportunity 
of asking your assistance. Frankly, 1 can do nothing 
with the child, so plonse come as soon as possiblo.” 


Ho came the samo afiernoon, Maya saw him ride 
up to the house from hor chair on tho voranda, 
and her little framo trombled with omotion, Ie 
dismounted, threw tho reins to his syee, and wont 
strtight to the porch without so much as a glance 
in hor direction, Sho could hear him asking whothor 
the Mem-Sahib was at home, Then he wont in, and 
Maya leancd back in tho chaix, and tried to compose 
herself, Through tho open window sho could hear 
the murmur of voicos—Mrs, Ridloy’s quorulous and 
persistent, and his intorposiny overy now and then 
without checking the flow of her discourse. Tho syce 
lod his pony up and down outsido, flicking the flics 
from his hoad with a cloth, and keoping an oye on 
the porch for the reappearanco of his masicr. Iis 
movomonts suggosled thal ho expected the Sahib to 
roelurn soon, and Maya was in Lorror lost ho should 
go away without asking to soo hor, Sho could oasily 
have thrust horself on his notice by walking in front 
of the opon windows; but nothing would havo 
induced her to do that. 

And then, at last, the murmuring voicos deasod, 
and Mrs. Ridloy’s hand-boll rang, And a minuto 
later the butler was requesting her to go to tho 
Mom-Sahib in tho house, She rose and shook out 
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‘tho folds of her dress, and went barehcadod into 
the drawing-room, Mrs. Ridloy had absolutely 
forbiddon her to wear her gart across her faco, 
D’Aguilar came forward at onco with outstretched 
hand and a smilo that was friendly, but not alio- 
gether dovoid of amusomont, Mrs, Ridley, with 
a significant look at D'Aguilar, oxcused horsolf 
and loft the room; and Maya, to hor intonge em- 
barrassmont, was left alone with him. 

“Now let us talk about things,” he said, dropping 
easily into the Urdu language. 

“ Assuredly there is much to be told,” sho 
answered, with, downcast eyes. “But I think 
that the Mem-Sahib must havo told thee all,” 

“Yes, I have heard tho Mem-Snhib’s story; and 
now [ want to hoar thine.” 

For a moment she did not answer, Thon she 
raised her oyes to his, and threw out her arms 
appoalingly, 

“ Whoroforo didst thou bring mo horo ?” sho cried. 

The groy oyes held more misery than D'Aguilar 
imagined possible in tho oyes of a child; but 
thore woro no toms in thom. 

“Poor little soul! It must bo hardor for her than 
for Mrs, Ridley,” ho reflected. But he had not 
boen summoned to oncourago Maya's intoloranco, 
Diplomacy and not sympathy was required by him, 
Thorofore he affected not to notice the misory in 
hor faco, but answored her lightly : 

"Po whom else wouldst thou have been brought? 
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There is none highor than tho Commissioner ink 
Agra, nor is there a bettor woman than his wife. 
Whorein have thoy offended theo?” 

“JT thonght that thou wouldst suroly under- 
stand,” she said dojoctedly. “Tho ways of tho 
Sahbibs are not my ways, All that 1 do displonsos 
them; and when I speak my words aro an offence. 
The Mom-Sahib rises up and silences mo, J] go 
ani hido myself; but she scoks me out, and ro- 
proaches me becauso I shrink from hor Thrice 
in the day she summons mo to cat—I know not 
what mannor of food. Bub the rocking mosses 
sickon mo~—TI dare not evon look at them. But 
sho says, ‘Thou must loarn to oat as wo eat!’ And 
I, for very sickness, fly from tho room, In tho 
matter of clothing, sho would have mo wear such 
garments as I have nover scon bofore, Beneath, 
a thin shirt without sleeves, and loose pyjamas 
to the kneo, all in ono picco; and ovor tho shirt 
a rigid corselct ribbod with stool; and over that 
again clothes that I know not how to put on, with 
fastonings that I cannot reach, Bocause thou «lidst 
say that 1 was to oboy tho Mom-Sahib, I tried to 
woar them. Tho Mem-Sahib's ayah stood by, bo 
tell mo how thoy should bo worn, Sho crushod 
my fees into little leathor shoos, so that I could 
neither stand nor walk, and drow tho atyings of 
the corselet so light that it seomed to squoozo 
tho broath out of my bedy, Then I tora the 
things from me, and kicked tho shoos from my 
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Dot, and pul on my old clothos again, The Mem-~ 
Sahib said that she could not tako me outside 
tho gardon, nor make mo acquainted with tho 
wives and daughters of the Sahibs until I put 
on elothes such as tho womon of the Sahibs woar, 
I did not want to meot the other women, snd 
so I would not put on tho clothes again.” 

Maya paused in tho rocitation of hor grievances, 
She had not meant to tell him about thom; she 
had intonded to ask him to tako her away—to 
lot hor go back to Mandra, if noed bo, rather 
than stay in the house of theo Mom-Sahib, But 
he was the ono porson in the world for whom 
sho cared, and sho had opened her heart to him 
without rosorvo, and was comforted by it. 

And Frank D’Aguilar listoned to it all quite 
seriously, wondering how he was to bring her to 
a “propor frame of mind,” from Mrs, Ridloy’s 
point of view. He folt his rosponsibility in the 
mattor, Ho stood somewhat in tho position of 
god-fathor to this child whom he had thrust 
upon the Commissioner and his wife, and to him 
would bo imputed all hor shortcomings until such 
timo as sho arrived at years of discrotion, Whilst 
Maya was pouring out hor roubles, ho gazed past 
hor out of tho open window. On the veranda 
a coolio squatted, tugging mechanically at the 
punkha-ropo; and boyond, under tho shado of a 
mango treo, the syce waited with his pony. The 
ahapoly little mare was standing quito still, except 
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almost resting on tho syce’s urban, 

“Now, littlo ono,” ho said, when Maya camo to the 
ond of hor woos, “Jet mo tell theo a story, Boyond 
the great mountains in tho north-wost, noar tho cily , 
of Kabul, there lived a little brown pony, Sho ran 
wild with hor mother ovor tho groat plains, cating 
tho tough grass which grow botweon tho stones, and 
drinking from tho mountain stroams which flowed 
down into the plain. She know naught of saddle or 
bridle, whip or spur, but sho obeyed tho laws of tho 
hord, and kept close to hor mother when dangor 
throatened. One day somo mon from Kabul caino 
oui upon the plain, and drove tho herd of ponies 
into a great onclosure which thoy had mado beneath 
tho rocks, and captured many of thom, They took 
the little brown pony from her mothor, and with 
many othors brought hor into tho serai at Kabul, 
For two days she and her companions had nothing 
to ont; bué on the third day the men brought thom 
grass, And for many days aftorwards thoy brought, 
them grass and wator, until the brown pony know 
that sho must look to tho men for hor food, Thon, 
ono day, thoro was a gront stir in the serwi ; tho mon 
came and bound tho ponies’ fore-foot with ropas, anc 
drove them out on to the road which goos by tho 
pass to Poshawr. And thoy travollod by day, and 
vested by night until they camo to Poshawr; and 
thero they wore all sold—somo to horso-(ealors, and 
some to respectable poople, The little brown pony 
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vas bought by a Sahib, and sho was taken away to 
astable the like of which sho had never scen before; 
and she was fod upon grain, which she did not 
know how to eat; and a strange man looked after 
her, whom she did not understand; and altogether 
sho was vory unhappy. And tho noxt day they 
forced a bit between her teoth and girthed » saddlo 
tightly upon hor, and tho Sahib mounted hor and 
vode forth. But tho little brown pony would havo 
nono of it, She wanted to get back to the plain 
beyond the hills, whore thoro are ncither stablos 
nor bridles, and where she could eat the tough grass 
and drink from the streams whenover sho wanted 
to, So sho fought with the Sahib, and struggled 
to gat freo of him,” 

Ho paused, and looked up at Maya. 

«Wouldst thou hear the rest?” ho asked, 

“ T should have fought until I died,” said Maya, 

“So would tho litle brown pony, if tho Sahib had 
beon cruel to her, But they soon got lo understand 
eich other. And now sho would not go back to tho 
plain if she could; and nothing would induca her 
to oal tough grass.” 

Fo wont out on to the veranda and called softy, 
“Diska! Diska!” 

Tho pony's brown head wont up, and sho 
whinniod, 

« Let her go!” 

Tho syce throw tho roin on hor neck, and sho trotted 


np to hor mastor and thrust her noge into his hand. 
M 
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“Seo,” ho said, turning to Maya, “whon [ ony? 
sho comos to mo,” 

“To thoo—assuredly,” she answorodl, glancing 
enviously at tho pony, “But thon art not the 
Mom-Sahib!” 


CHAPTER XIX 


Unper tho influonco of Frank D’Aguilar Maya 
gradually gavo way. In two months sho had made 
groat progress along the path of Westorn civilization. 
She could speak enough English to carry on a con- 
versation; she had consented to wear ‘“@uropoan” 
clothes, with the stipulation that she was not to be 
asked to woar low-neckod dresses; sho had acquired 
correct “table manners,” though sho still clung to 
a vegetarian diol; and, under the guidanco of good 
Mys, Ridloy, sho had learned by heart the Ten 
Commandments and tho Lord’s Prayor. 

The outward and visiblo signs wero distinctly 
favourable; but Maya knew in her heart that tho 
inward and spiritual grace was altogether lacking, 
Sho had dono it all for Frank D’Aguilar'’s sako—and, 
in return, ho porsisted in troating hor as a child, 
pnd accopted hor obediconco and hor thinly-veiled 
adoration in a patornal spirit. Maya did not know 
onough of Western social intorcourse to undorstand 
his altitude towards her, but sho wished that ho 
wore a little moro domonstrativo when they wore 
alone together. In the old days sho would novor 
havo been allowed to bo alone with a man, and only 


one construction would have beon put upon it had 
17 
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she boon so found, But among tho Sahibs it wpa 
difforont, and sho was often alono with D'Aguilar in 
the garden, or driving with hin, or beneath tho troos 
in the Club enclosure, and no one, nol even the Mom- 
Sahib, scomed to think it strango, Sho wonderod, _ 
quite frankly, whon ho was going to marry hor. Sho 
was now fiftoon yoars old, and hor maidonhood was 
a roproach to her, Why did ho dolay? 

Of the rest of the Sahibs at Apra, Maya took as 
little notice as possible, Mrs, Ridloy and D’Aguilar 
had both insisted that sho must bo made known to 
thom, and sho had been duly introduced to all tho 
Indios at tho Commissionor’s house, and to somo 
of the men a tho Club, Thoy took a livoly and 
a kindly interest in her; bub thoy found it was 
impossible to ingratiate themsolvos with the strange 
gin), whoso thoughts wore not their thoughts, noithor 
hor ways thoir ways. Tho women soon gavo it up, 
and fell to criticising hor looks and manners among 
thomsolves, nol always kindly. Tho mon roforred 
to her as “ Daggors’s girl,” and left her alono. 

Tho social failuro of Maya was a groab disappoint. 
mont to Mis. Ridloy, As tho girl bocame more 
amenablo to English manners and orstoms, tho 
good Indy had looked forward to tho day whon she 
would form friondships with othovs, ad so become 
less dopondent upon hor, Bub Maya, from tho first 
introduction, shrank from all intimacy with Agra 
socioby, and showed no disposition to form oibhor 
friendships or acquaintances, Of courso Mrs. Ridloy 
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Molded D'Aguilar for tho girl’s obstinacy. And poor 
Dagyors could only answer lamely : 

“Sho'll come to it all right in timo, Sho is getting 

on famously in othor ways, thanks to your kindness. 
, With a little moro pationce——’ 

“That is all very well,” Mrs, Ridley broke in; “ but 
for how long is it to goon? I can’t ask my husband 
to keep her in the house for over; and I have had 
no roply to my enquiries about hor rolatives in 
England, It is really exceedingly awkward {” 

D’Aguilar did not answer immediately, He had 
a project of his own in his mind, and ho was 
pondoring how ho could best prosont it to the 
Commissioner's wifo. At last ho said: 

“May 1 make a suggestion which I believe would 
be accoptable to all partios?” 

“My dear Mr, D’Aguilar,” she oxclaimed inn- 
pationtly, “if you have any ides that will help us 
out of the difficulty, 1 bog that you will communicate 
it ab ono,” ‘ 

“Well, then, why should she not como and livo 
with mo?” 

“Mr. D’Aguilar |” 

“Sho isa more child, and I could got an aywh to 
look after hor,’ Daggors procecded gully, ignoring 
Mes. Ridley's scandalized oxclamation. 

“A moro child, indeed! And what aro you your- 
golf, pray? I nevor hoard of such a thing, Just 
think what would be said about it. Not about 
yourself; but about mo,” 
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The moro fact that you stnetionod it es 
silonco the most scurrilous fonguo,” said D’Aguilar 
importurbably, “Tho girl looks upon me as wv sort 
of {uthor as ibis, I am sure I could manage her.” 

Mrs, Ridley glanced at him quickly, ‘Thoro was 
not a trace of ombarrassmout on his fnco, Wo was’ 
sponking tho truth so for as he know it, Ifo really 
thought that Maya looked upon him as a father. 
Mis, Ridloy know Maya's point of viow Lotter; but 
sho was not going to undecoive Frank D'Apuilar. 
Tt was bottor that ho should continuo to look pator- 
nally on the girl—it would koop him from making 
a quixotic fool of himsolf, she roflected. 

«Oh no! Mx, D’Aguilar,” sho answored. “Tt would 
not dont all. Maya must stay here with us until we 
got news of hor relations—if she has any. You know, 
I do not renlly dislilso the poor girl, Only at timos she 
is » little wying, and such a responsibility! But I 
havo no intontion of shirking my duty towards hor. 
Sho is being educated as well as it is possiblo to 
get a girl oducated who doosn’t oven know her 
ABO or tho multiplication table. [am bound bo 
say sho is vory quick at loarning, But Iam troubled 
about bor roligious instruction. Sho has such odd 
ideas! And sho will arguo! And roally, you know, 
T am no theologian, and I cannot answor ell hor 
questions—thoy ayo so vory oxtraordinary. Ho I 
have soon Mr, ‘Talbot and asked him to como and 
christen hor, and toll hor what she ought to belivvo, 
and all that sort of thing. It is dreadful to think 
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tkat she is uot even a Christian yot! And I want 
you, Mr, D’Aguilar, to break it to hey thab Me. Talbot 
is coming, and tell her that she must beliove every- 
thing ho says to her, and not mind if ho throws 
water in her face, Of course my husband and I 
will bo thore to soo it dono; but I haven't dared 
to tell her about it.” 

So Daggors went off to find Maya to warm her of 
the coming ordeal. But Maya had no intontion of 
being rushed into Christianity against hor judgmont, 
anc it was with difficulty that he could persuade her 
even to sco tho priost. Bub at last she consented 
to an interview, on the undorstanding that he was 
prosont—tor sho had heard storios of Brahmin priests 
and pious maidens, which did not redound to the 
crodit of the Brahmins, and sho had no reason to 
think thal the priests of othor persuasions diffored 
from thom in this respect, And thon having arranged 
this point to hor satisfaction, sho asked him simply ; 

“Do you wish me to becoine a Christivn ?” 

“T had nevor given it a thought, until Mrs, Ridloy 
spoko of it,” he answored. 

“But do you wish it?” sho insisted. 

“Tt is a mattor for yoursoll to decido, You will 
hear what ‘Talbot says, and thon you can think 
it over,” 

«Thon it makos no difference to you?” 

The clear grey cyes wore gazing anxiously at him, 
Surely ho could not bo indifforent on such a mattor 
if ho intended to make her his wife! D’Aguilar saw 
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the earnestness in thom, aul wondered how he ought 
to adviso hor. 

“T should like you to try,” ho said at last, “But 
you must not do it in a hurry, It is no good to 
say you aro a Christian, unless you fool you want 
lo be ono.” 

“What shall I have to do?” 

«Tho samo as good poople do all tho world over 
—Iove God and love your neighbour, Thoro is 
nothing else,” 

Ts thoro no initiation—no magic, nor Manti'ts ?” 

“You must ask Talbot vbout that,” said D’Aguilar, 
Ho was not prepared to vouch for the absence of 
charlatanism from tho coremonies of the Church, 
Maya had ofton spoken to him of tho ponitent Ly the 
tank, and ho was oxcecdingly doubt of tho ability 
of the Reverend Edward Talbot to mako out a bettor 
case for Christianity than the sunnyast had dono for 
the Vocanta philosophy. 

The interview took placo tho following day in 
Mrs. Ridloy’s drawing-room, In accordanco with his 
promise, D'Aguilar was presont, Io sat unobtiru- 
sively in tho corner of tho rooin, whilst Maya and 
Mr, Talbot faced onch other aoross the table. Tho 
padre was obviously norvous undor bho soarching 
grey oyes which met his whonovor ho chanced to * 
look up ab his prospective convert. In tho routine 
of his ministry he had nover bofore beon oullod upon 
to convort any ono—thoy wore all Christinns to begin 
with—for he had no dealings with tho native popu- 
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ation, And, now, to be summoned to bring into 
tho fold an oxceedingly pretty girl who had never 
lonrnt the fundamental doctrines of the Church, em- 
barrassed him oxocodingly. He hardly knew whore 
to begin, Should he embark upon the Thirty-nine 
Articles, or the Athanasian Creed? Or should he 
lecture her on the history of the Church from ils 
carliest days, or starb with tho Reformation ? 
Clonrly tho best way out of tho difficulty was to 
opon the proceedings with prayer, and calling to 
mind. an appropriate collect, ho dropped down upon 
his kneos by the table and reciled it Ilis prayer 
was so far efficacious that Maya, who had hardly 
understood a word of it, asked for an oxplanation, 
and thoreby gave him a cluo of which he was thank- 
ful to avail himself, Only four words had she been 
able to follow, and they wero tho four last—* for 
Josus Christ's sake. Amon.” What did they mean? 
So Mx Talbot began to oxpound the scriptures, 
with frequent interruptions from Maya, who in- 
sisted that Christ and Krishna wero one and the 
same, Was not Krishna of divino birth? Was 
ho not born among Shepherds? Was he not 
called “Tho Good Shopherd”? Was ho not 
taken away privily lest he should be killed, when 
all the male childron wore ordered to bo destroyed 
by tho tyrant Kamsa? Was he not crucified ? 
And did ho not descend into tho abode of Yama, 
and afterwards ascond to Vaikuntha? And as 
to miracles ~ the healing of tho sick and the 
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raising of tho dead, tho foeding of a fow thous 
sands from a dozon loavos—whal woro thosu in 
comparison to Krislma’s achievomonts ? 

It was in vain that My. ‘Talbot protested that 
his story was truo, whilst the lopend of Krishna 
was a farvago of suporstition and falsehood, Tt 
was in vain that ho appoalod to her ta contrast 
the wonderful teaching of Christ with the ligen- 
tious cult of Krishna. Maya swept all argumonts 
aside with the crushing rojoinder : 

“What docs ib matter which is the truco, or which 
the fulso? =Thoy aro both tho Lower Knowladgo.” 

Tho Lower Knowledge! What did sho monn? 

And then Mayn’s turn cuno, Sho lectured tho 
Rey. Edward Talbot on the docoitfulness of Unsion, 
and the vanity of carthly imaginings. ‘hero was, 
and could bo, nothing but Brahman-all olso was 
Illusion, “Brahman js truo, tho world is snlso, tho 
soul is Brahman and nothing olse.” 

D’Aguilay sat in his cornor and enjoyed the 
discomlituro of Edward 'lalbot, It had turned 
out just as ho had oxpoctod. ‘Tho vasy - going 
~padre, wilh his crude dogmas and lock of spiritual 
mluition, had beon uttorly vanquishod by tho 
ule disciple of tho Vedanta, Ilo could neither 
onvines hor, nor rofuto hor argtunonts, Whilst 
ae took for granted the oxistenes of evil, and the 
‘nooossity of redomption, sho oxplorod tho depths 

v on oxplanation of lifo and dostiny. Whon he 
animed the authority of scriptural revolation, sho 
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ook her stand on the infallibilily of the Voda; 
until, finally, beaten at every point, he fell back 
upon his old ally, and suggested that the interview 
should be torminated in prayer. 

When he had taken his departure, Maya camo 
and stood humbly before Frank D'Aguilar. 

“T don’t think I want to be a Christian,” she 
said quietly, “Do you mind?” 


COAVITR xX 


Tue sengon of tho rains passod, leaving the oarth 
groon and beautiful. With Octobor eamo the broath 
of coolor airs from the hills, and the punkhas wore 
teken down in tho Commissionor's house and put 
away for tho “cold woather.” Tho ‘roturmn from 
tho hills began, ond tho cantonmont at Agra 
rapidly filled up with oflicors roturning from loave, 
and with tho wives and familios of tho Sahibs 
who hed spent tho “hot weathor” among tho 
Himalayas, The neweoters looked fresh and 
vigorous beside tho jaded fow who had spont 
tho burden and hont of tho day on duty in the 
plains, The stoaming rains had taken all tho 
colour out of thom, and loft thom listless and 
{nded. But tho good season was before thom, 
and soon tho discomforts of tho past would he 
forgotten in tho rivalrios of tho wintor campaign, 

Tho wife of tho Commissionor was much taken 
up with hoy social dutios, Ivory day, from twolvo 
to two o'clock, sho was “at homo” to visitors, 
Thon the calls had to bo rotumed, and dinnoy- 
patios given, and tho Club gardons and polo 
ground had to be patronizod in tho afternoons, 
and there were dances and pionics and garden- 
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parties, As tho wife of the chief civilian ‘in Agra, 
firs, Ridley considered it hor duty to abtond covery 
function, and sho urged upon Maya the desirability 
of accompanying her. But Maya could not bo 
induced to be socinble. Ib was only whon Frank 
D'Aguilar expressed a wish that sho should attend 
some particular gathoring, that sho consented to 
go, And, ovon then, sho scarcely evor spoke to 
anybody, 

“Sho is only a child, after all,” said Daggers, in 
her dofence, when Mrs, Ridley complained bitterly 
of Maya’s gaucherie, “If sho wero an ordinary 
English girl she would not be oxpected to go to 
parties at her age.” 

“Thon, at least, sho might conduct herself as 
am ordinary English girl in other respocts,” Mrs, 
Ridloy retorted. “Sho can’t have it both ways! 
If I treat her like a child, she resents it; and 
when I offer to troat her as a woman, she sulke 
in the house, and has scarcely a civil word for 
anybody, I am sure I don’t know what to do 
with her! £ really wish, Mr, D’Aguilax, that when 
you go out into tho junglo you would nol bring 
back such unexpected curiosities with you.” 

“T will sponk lo hor about it,” said Dayyers apolo- 
gotically. Io was always haying to apologizo for 
Maya. 

Ho sought hor out in tho garden, whore ho found 
her in animated conversation with one of tho gar- 
doners. For a moment ho listened to what sho 
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was saying, and gathered that the man had lately 
come from Mandya with news of the Rajah arid 
his doings, ‘hon sho caught sight of him and 
broke off abruptly. Ie joined hor, and they 
walked togother to tho ond of tho gardon bofore 
either of thom spoke, ‘Thon ho said: 

“What shall you do when the yoar is up?” 

Maya stared at him blankly. Sho know quite 
woll that ho roferred to tho original compact sho 
had made with him, that sho should go to hor 
own people for a year on trial; but surcly ho 
must know that tho answer to his quostion rostod 
with himself alone. It was possible that ho in- 
ended to wait until the ond of tho yoar boforo 
marrying hor, That might be, But his quostion 
suggested that he did not intend to marry hor 
at all, Maya knew nothing of tho Occidontal 
methods of courtship. It had not ocourred to 
her that ho would ask her to marry him—that 
was a matter to be arranged with tho Mom-Sahib, 
who would tell hor that she was to marry hon 
when the time camo. Sho had waited pationtly 
for tho annotncement to bo mado to hor~~and 
now he askod what sho monnt to do whon hor 
year of probation oxpirod! 

“What shall I do whon tho your is up?” sho 
repeated dubiously. 

“Don’t you xemeinber our compact, boloro 1 - 
bronght you to Agra?” 

* You, I romombor.” 
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“You wore to be free te do whatover you choose 
a®tho end of the yoar, I was wondering what your 
choice would be, if you had to make it now.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because, sometimes I despair of you.” 

“What have I done?” 

“ Nothing—I don’t believo you havo oven changed 
your opinion about us. Wo aro still ‘foolish and 
abominable, You prefer to gossip with a coolio 
from Mandya, rather than mix with the hated 
Sahibs.” 

Tis tone was very bitter, and it stung Maya to the 
quick, Nevor bofore had ho spokon unkindly to 
hor, and hor heart sank within hor, Sho had 
endured so much for his sake ! 

“T shall go back to Mandra,” she said, turning 
away from him. 

“To become a dancing-girl in the temple of 
Vishnu! And you, a daughter of Colonel Leland! 
My God! it is intolerablo to think of iL!” he 
oxclaimod fiercely. 

“No, not a deva-daisi,” sho answered. “I could 
not do that, I shall go to tho ponilont by tho tank. 
Ifo will teach mo how to forgot.” 

“To forgot that you avo the daughter of an! 
English gontleman?” ho asked, 

Maya turmod upon him passionatoly. 

“No! to forget you!” 

‘Then sho rushed away from him, hiding hor face 
in her hands, D’Aguilar gazed after ber in amaze- 
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mont. What childish faney had sho takon into hor 
head? Perhaps ho had spoken too roughly to har, 
Well, thore was no help for it now. Ho would havo 
to make his pence with hor tho noxt day, Ilo went 
back to the houso to say good-bye to Mrs. Ridloy, 
and to givo her a word of warning about Maya. 
Then ho called his syce, who was holding tho littl 
brown mavo boncath tho tree, and rode away, 

Maya watched him go {rom tho window of hor 
room, looking out between tho slits in the prass 
blind. When he was oul of sight, sho retirenlod 
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from the window and boyan to undross rapidly, , 


scattering hor garments hoodlossly over tho Sloor. 
In the bottom drawer of tho wardrobe wore tho 
dancing-girl’s clothes in which sho had coma to 
Agra, Sho took thom out anid arrayed horself in 
them, pulling the ond of tho long sari over hor 
head and across hor face, as if to hido hor burning 
cheeks and tho misory in hor eyes from tho spirits 
of the air, ‘Then she squatted down in nativo 
fashion with hor back to tho wall to think out hor 
plans for tho fnturo, Not that she earod what 
becaino of hor; but sho was bent on quilting the 
habitations of the Sahibs for oyor, and sho know 
that this could not be accomplished without pre- 
cautions, Sho must wait until it was dark before 
loaving tho houso. [6 would bo dark enough at 
six o’clook, and sho would be able to roach tho city 
before hor absonce was discovored. 

An hour passed, and no ono had come to disturb 
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her. Tho Commissionor and his wife wero at somo 
fufction at tho barracks, and would not be back until 
after six o’clock. The servants were chattering in 
their huts at tho far ond of the compound. In all 
her lonely life, Maya had never felt so utterly lonely 
"as she did now. ‘There had always been some one 
to whom she could turn for companionship, if not 
for sympathy, Iven when she had lost herself in 
the fair ot Tamankote she had felt the companion- 
ship of the good-natured crowd which thronged the 
alleys, She was one of themselves then. But now 
-she was neithor a daughtor of tho Sahibs, nor a 
woman of the people. In all India there was no 
living soul in o like case—n fugitive and an outcast 
at the same time. 

Darkness gathored in apace. The clock in tho 
hall chimed tho half-hour aftor five. Maya rose 
from the floor, and looked out through a corner 
of the blind, ‘Tho stars were beginning to glimmer 
in the darkening sky, and in the servants’ quarters 
a lamp had been lit. They would bo coming across 
to shut up tho houso and light the lamps, and they 
might find hor if sho stayed longer. She slipped 
out on to tho voranda and listoned, Some one was 
moving boneath tho groat mango-troo across the 
drivo, Sho concoaled herself behind oa pillar of 
the voranda, and waited; bub no ono camo from 
undoy the treo, and the branches hung so low 
that she could not soe beneath thom. Il might 
have been only a dog, or porhaps a bolated bird 
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fluttoring in tho branches, All was quiot now, ond 
so she Jef, tho sheller of tho voranda and was 
hurrying towards the gato when she heard her 
namo called softly: 

“Maya!” 

Sho paused, and glanced in tho direction of tho 
tree, 

“Come hithor, J pray thee!” 

Tho voice scomod tamiliar; but sho was by no 
means cortain. 

“Who art thou 2” sho whispored back. 

"Como, and I will toll theo in pudams,” said tho 
voice, “For thou didsb always tako dolight in 
my padams.” 

«Thon thou aré Lakshmi?” 

“Assuredly. But come thou bencath tho treo, 
or the gon of an owl who guards tho door will 
discovor mo and twn mo out,” 

Fear of detection was in tho air, Maya had no 
mora wish to be challenged by the chowkedar than 
Lakshmi had. And so sho joined hor boneath the 
spreading branches, 

“Tor threo days havo I wailed to speak with 
thoo,” said Lakshmi, “Bul wo ennnot talk hero, 
Come with mo.” 

Sho lod the way through tho shiubbory to the 
prickly cactus hedgo which bordered the Commis- 
stonor’s compound. A fow yards farthor on thore 
was a gap, and holding thoir garmonts closoly about 
them the tio womon crept through and gained tho 
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open maidan, They went on until they were well 
ou of hearing, and thon Lakshmi sat down on the 
gronnd, 

“Here wo can speak without fear,” she said 
signing to Maya to sit beside her. “And tell mo 
“what is the daughtor of the Sahibs doing in the 
disguiso of a dancing-girl? Nuy, but thero is no 
nood of words, I know thy socret. avo T nob 
watched thee for three days? Vorily, he is a 
broakor of hearts, as the Sahibs go. And if thou 
couldst not come to him oponly—as do many of 
the women of the Sahibs to their lovers—thou didst 
well to put on thy old attiro, so that nono should 
suspect thee,” 

“ Nay—but that is not truc'” Maya protested. “I 
go to no Sahib. It is to escape from them. all that 
I havo put on theso things.” 

Iinkshmi laughed softly, 

“Wouldst thou persuado mo that thou art still 
a virgin?” she asked, “But there is no need of 
explanations bolwoen us; neilher will I keop thoe 
from thy tryst, if thou wilt promiso to give me a 
hoaring to-morrow.” 

«Thoro is noithor Sahib nor tryst for mo,” said 
Maya. “If thou hast ought to say—say on.” 

«Thou art surely bofore thy timo! But thore is 
much to be told, and ho will bo waiting for thoe 
bofore T have made an ond, Oh, the soft hours! 
How long will ho detain thee?” 

“YT havo told thee that I go to no man,” Maya 
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answered, with dignity, “What hast thou to say 
to mo?” @é 

«Thou arb a truo danghter of the Sahibs,” said 
Lakshmi, a liltle ovorawod by Maya's tone, 1 will 
tell thea in as few words as may be, that thon be 
not detained. Know then, that T still go with J ain’ 
Lal. I havo scon somothing of the world sinco 
thou didst lewve mo by the rows of carts at tho 
fair ab Tamankote.” 

“Tt was thou who didst lonyo ino,” Maya objootod. 
“When I roturned fiom watching tha Sahibs thou 
hadst gono. I sought thao, but could not find thoa,” 

“J wont no whithor,” said Lakshmi innocontly, 
“But it is of no purpose to contond about it, Tho 
gods decreed that we should part—thou to thino 
own poople, and J to tho tent of Jaini Lal. When 
thou didst not return he was exceeding wroth, and 
sont Govind Singh to bring thee back.” 

“Ts Govind with him yet?” Maya asked, calling to 
mind tho part that the Sikh had takon in hor osoape, 

“ Ayo—ho is still with us, Ho returned aftor many 
days, saying Lhat whon ho found thoe, thou wast 
already with tho Sahibs, Tb was a liv, for tho Brahmin 
Anantaya said that Govind overtook theo on tho 
way, and himeolf conductod theo to Agra, and ro- 
ceived groat rowards from tho Sahiba, Thon Jaini 
Lal was wroth with Govind, and would havo sont 
him away. But ho fears the Sikh, for ho knows 
much of his affairs, and might work him mischiof, 
So he kept Govind in his service,” 
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akshmi paused. Sho had not yet touched the 
fringe of the matter in which she desired Maya's 
Go-oporation, Hitherto sho had spoken the truth, 
and she had to consider how far it was expedient to 
continue the process, She was puzzled by Maya's 
behaviour, What was the meaning of her disguise ? 
The theory which sho had at first formed gave 
way under Maya's indifforonce. Suroly nob oven a 
daughter of the Sahibs would consent to forego her 
tryst with so little roason. She had declared that 
she had disguised hersolf in order to escape from 
tho Sahibs; but was that the truth? It was as a 
woman of the ruling race that Lakshmi sought her 
assistance, She wantod Maya to uso her influence 
on her behalf, But if sho would have no dealings 
with hor own people, her influence would be of no 
avail, Thorofore Lakshmi paused to consider what 
manner of words gho should use. It was clear that 
she must find out more of Maya's intentions, and so 
sho asked irrelevantly : 

“What thinkest thou of the Sahibs?” 

«They aro tho greatest of all people,” said Maya 
loyally, “very ono of them is a mantrt. They 
hold the world in the hollow of their hand. Yat 
can | not stay wilh thom.” 

«That much I told theo in Mandra,” Lakshmi 
answored, “‘[hey aro as valiant as enraged ele- 
phents; but in othor respects thoy aro abominable, 
fa it not so?” 

“Nay, that is a lie,” said Maya, with engaging 
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candour, “Tho Sehibs aro nob abominablo, But 
their ways are nob our ways, And T eamot live 
with them,” 

«Thon whither wouldst thou go?” 

“TL matters not,” said Mayn woarily, “Tho Innd, 
is wide, and all tho roads Jond to the samo gonl.” 

“Since whon hast thou become 2 philosopher? 
Assurodly thou hast not learnt it of tho Bahiby. But 
if tho roads aro all alike to tho, wilt tiou somo 
with mo?” 

“Whither?” 

«To tho city—Lto the house whore Jaini Lal lodges,” 

“T like not Jaini Lal,” said Maya, 

“But for him thou wouldst bo u deva-duisi in the 
tomplo of Vishnu at Mandra—and T should be going 
with my head shorn. Lt is not well to forget services 
rendered, Besides, Jaini Lal is a yroat man—that 
have I found out in my journoyings with him. A 
Rajah is but tho rulor of a little track of land; whon 
he has crossed his bordors his powor is at an ond, 
But itis not so with Jaini Lal, From Delhi to Bonares 
he is hold in high osteom. Tho gront onos of bho 
oarth bow down before him and sock his favours. He 
moves as a cloud over tho favo of tho owth, lobting 
fall his bonofits like rain, and afl men soramble for 
the precious drops, Ilo grinds his onomios bonoath 
his fool, and oxalis whomsoovor ho will.” 

Maye made no reply, Sho was considering 
Lakshmi’s proposal in all its hoarings, It soomod 
to offer an onsy moans of esoapo from tho thraldom 
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of the Sahibs. Though sho disliked Jaini Lal, she 
hod nothing against him. Indeed, he had scarcely 
spoken to her since tho day of their first meeting. 
Then, Govind Singh would be thore—and Govind 
aWwas hor friond, though ho had betrayed her to 
Frank D’Aguilar. If sho rofused to go with 
Lakshmi, what was sho to do? Tho Sahibs at Agra 
would be corlain to make search for hor, and how 
could sho escape them? In her great loneliness 
it seamod to hor that Lakshmi was heaven-sent, 
But what motives underlay Lakshini's suggostion ¢ 
Why had she sought her out? 

Lakshmi was watching hor narrowly, and guessed 
somothing of whal was passing in the girls mind, 
She was on tho verge of a great coup, and the 
outcome dopended on Maye’s answor, 

“Tt gols late. Wilt thou come with me?” sho 
asked, rising from the ground. 

“Toad on,” said Maya. “I will go with thee to 
the city.” 

Thoy went forward together, But once Maya 
looked back through tho darkness at tho lights in 
the Commissioncr’s house, and at the garden beyond, 
whoro she had last soon Frank D’Aguilax, 


CHAPTER XXI 


Tne gods have ever boon capricious, ‘hoy sond the 
yain upon tho earth or withhold it at thoir plonsuro, 
Man, watobing his children and his cattle dying of 
atarvation, looks up dumbly at tho pitiloss hoavens, 
which havo no toars for his distrosy, and wonders 
whether the gods aro moved by roason or by sonti- 
ment, In his misory ho appeals to their faolings—it 
is only a Jacob who reasons with his God, But tho 
gods will show no meroy, and his little onos fnil and 
die, Then, in his extremity, he seoks to propitiate 
thom, offoring tho 1omnant of his substanco on their 
altars, And the gods laugh at his pitiful sacrifice. 
Kinally, having oxhausted his appoal to the bettor 
fovlings of his gods in vain, man sooks for tho ronson 
in himsolf, Surely ho must havo sinnod griovously 
to incur the gods’ displeasuro—il not in this lifo, 
thon in somo former incarnation, Jor doods are as 
pobblos thrown into the wator, sonding forth thoir 
inovilable consequences, in over-widoning circlos, to 
all oternity. his is tho dootrino of Karma, which 
lios at the root of all boliof in transmigration of tho 
soul, and silonces all doubts of the justioo of the’ 
gods, It is tho groat toachor of rosignation, rnc 
the incentive to a blamoloas lifo, 
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It had plonsed tho gods to withhold throughout 
Rajputane the plonteous rains which thoy had sent 
to the neighbouring provinoos, The crops had failed, 
and famine hung liko a pall ovor the land, Alrendy 
the grass had bogun to wither, and the supplies of 
rico and millet were scanty. A few months, at the 
longest, and the cattle must dio. Then would come 
the turn of the children. Thon the women and the 
mon. If the mongro crops had been at the disposal 
of the cultivators, they might have managed to eke 
out a sordid existence until another season, But 
there wero so many people to be satisfied—the 
government tax-collector; tho usurer who held their 
crops in puwn, the neighbour from whom they had 
borrowed seed to sow the fiolds, the Brahmin who, 
by his prayers and charms, undertook to avort the 
calamity which had como upon thom, but who, never- 
theless, must be paid, lost a worse thing befall, 

Jaini Lal knew all about the failure of the reins 
throughout Rajputana, It was a calamity that 
interested him deeply, not on account of the wide- 
spread misery which awailod some inillions of his 
follow-men, for tho misfortunes of others made no 
‘yppeal to his nature, bub rathor for the opportunities 
which it affordod hin of bringing pressure to bear in 
vortain quarters. By withholding the rain tho gods 
had put a powerful weapon into the hands of Jaini 
Lal, and he was bent on wielding it Lo the destruction 
of his onemios in Rajputann. 

Now mattors stood thus: In the country districts 
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of tho stato of Mandra there was not a Brahmin nor 
a usuror who was nol, eithor diroutly or indiroctty, 
in the hands of Jaini Lal, Lt was his woalth that 
financed tho countryside, and if it pleagod him to call 
up his loans and foreclose his mortgages, evory head 
of cattlo and evory sood of grain would bo impressed 
by tho usurers to satisfy his bond. But in tho city 
of Mandra bonoath tho 200k, Jain’s position was not 
so fevourablo, Vor the Rajul Suke had laid hands 
upon his house, and tuned his wile and children 
and his aged mother out into tho gtroots, for tho 
insult which Jaini had put upon his father’s house, 
Furthormore, by royal proclamation, ho had mado 
Jaini an outlaw, and forfeited to the throne the vast 
store of trorsure which ley Loneath the rock, 

Jaini Gal had word of all thoso things from 
Chinubhai, who hud received the evicted family 
intu his own houso, and wrote to enquire what ho 
was bo do with the womon and childion, Jaini had 
voplicd, promising gioat rewards to Chinubhai if ho 
would keop them in safely until ho sont for thom, 
or until he roturnod in porson to Mandi to claim 
his own, 

Meanwhilo Jaini showod no gront haste to rebum 
to his native placo, nor to bo rounited to his wile 
and fomily. Ifo was uttorly onslavod by the chanus 
of Lakshmi, Io took hor to Delhi and lodged hor 
in a sumptuous house, and lavishod upon hor tho 
richest spoils of tho Chandni Chouk, In his infatua- 
tion for her he forgot the migforbunos which hud 
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bofallon him at Mandya. But Lakshmi had not 
fodgotten, and she rallicod him on his supineness, 
Was he going to allow Rajah Sukn to trample upon 
him? Whatsort of spirit had the Vaisyas to submit, 
,, 10 such indignity! Lot him go to the great Sahib 
in Dolhi and domand redross | 

So Jaini shook off his lothargy and went to tho 
great Sahib, But the great Sahib pointed out that 
Mandya was an indepondent slate, with laws of its 
own, and declined to intorfere, Jnini wondered 
whether ho would not have got a moro favourable 
answor had he been ablo to produce the Feringhi 
girl whom he had carned off with Lakshmi. But 
she had escaped him, with the connivance of Govind 
Singh, and it was uscloss for hit to sook for cretlit 
whore Govind had alrendy reaped the reward, So 
ho cursod Govind, and returned to Lakshini, who 
urged hin to travol the length and breadth of Hind 
to oblain rorlvess, 

Thon thoy loft Dolhi and wont to Lucknow, 
and thence to Bonares. But nowhere could Jaini 
Lol got satisfaction from the Sahibs regarding his 
possousions in Mandra. But whorever thoy went 
grout rospoct was shown to Jaini, and many came 
to soo him on mattors of business—a fact which did 
not escapa Lakshmi’s vigilance. She began to realize 
that Jaini Lal was more poworlul than the potty 
Rajahs of Rajputana, and hor ambitious little soul 
oxulted. Sho learned, too, that ho was a hard man 
in his doalings with othors, in spite of his seoming 
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whbanity, Sometimes, concanlod bohind a ourtain, 
sho would listen whilst ho intorviowod somo stranger 
who had come to seo him. Thoir convorsation was 
nomly always aboul money, and it was novor Jaini 
who was in tho position of suppliant, IL romindod 
her of the first timo she had mot him, whon ho had 
bargninod with her as to the price of hor freedom, 

Six months had passed, and Jaini was no nowrer 
tho rocovory of his tronsuve in Mandra than on tho 
dey of Maya's osenpo. No Sahib would intorvono 
on his behalf, Thon Lakshmi suggosted that thoy 
should go to Agra, whore Maya lived in the houso 
of the Commissioner. It was possible that she had 
influence with him; and sho might be porsuaded 
to uso it. If sho could bo prevailed upon to give 
a true account of her rescue, suroly the British Raj 
would compensate Jaini for the loss which he had 
suffered on hor behalf. 

The idoa was not withoul ils morits, and Jaini 
consented to go to Agra, Bub ho had concoived 
a plan of his own to bring Suka to submission, 
which ho communicated lo no one, not oven 
to Lakshini, Té was tho fniluro of tho rains 
which first set him thinking. Jn a fow months 
thore would bo groat sorrcity of food in Mandya; 
bul the distress would bo local to Rajputany, and 
could ensily bo olleviatod by importntions of grain 
from tho noighbouring proviness, provided that 
there was sufliciont money in tho country to buy 
grain, Tho proviso was an important oonsidora- 
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tion, for without crops or money to buy, there 
would certainly bo a famine, Now it had pleased 
the gods to deprive Mandra of the fruits of the 
earth; but it lay with Jaini Lal to deplote the 
country districts of money, if he had a mind to 
it, Ho had only to call up his loans to tho usuvers, 
and they, in their tum, would havo to pub pres- 
sure on the cultivators, and extract from thom tho 
uttormost pico, If they could not pay, then tho 
usurors would seize all their belongings, to the 
last straw. Thus there would be neither food 
nor money throughout Mandra owing to the ox- 
tortions of the mony-lendors—the name of Jaini 
Lal would not bo mentioned. 

That was tho fiat step in Jaini’s plan, Tho 
noxt was to bring the name of Rajah Suke into 
disrepute, not only in Mandra, but also with the 
British Raj. ‘Tho money which he took from 
Mandra could be profitably employed. in loans to 
tho usurers in Tamankote and other neighbour- 
ing states whore there was a sonveity of food, 
Tn thoir oxtromity they would bo prepared to pay 
even a highor rate of intorost than the money 
was now earming, so that nothing would bo lost 
by tho transaction, ‘Lhus-Tamankote ond the 
othor states would be onabled to tido over tho 
poriod of scarcity, whilst Mandya starved. Tho 
pooplo of Mandra would soon como to know that 
thoy wore in » worse plight than thoir neighbours, 
and thoy could be easily porsuaded that Rajah Suka 
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was vosponsiblo for it, ho Brilish Raj would 
hoar of it, too, and would ask for an oxplapa- 
tion of tho oxtraordinary distross provalent in the 
dominions of Rajah 8uka, Jaini Lal would undor- 
take that trustworthy ovidonco of the grood and 
incompotoncy of tho Rajah should bo forthcom: 
ing—ovidence which would prove Suka’s wniitnass 
to rule. Tho noxt move would bo with tho British 
Raj, and Jaini must wait to sco what action would 
bo taken by the paramount power before he could 
lny his plans furthor. But if, in tho end, ho failed 
to recover his transuro, at lonst ho would be re« 
venged upon Suka, 

Whilst Jaini Lal was planning doath by starva- 
tion for the people of Mandra, Lakshmi had been 
waiting her opportunity to speak with Maya, Tor 
three days she had watched hor, with tho inton- 
tion of discovoring what mannor of position she 
held among the Sahibs, Sho hac learnt but little, 
boyond the fact that Maya was an inmato in tho 
house of tho Commissioner—tho chief Sahib in 
Agra—until tho third day, when sho had witnossod 
the scono botween Maya and D’Aguilar in tho 
garden, The opisodo loft no doubl in hor mind 
of tho rolationship botweon thom, and Maya's aub- 
sequent conduct, in slipping oub of tho house 
in disguiso, pointed clearly to tho truth of hor 
conclusion, That Maya had disclaimed any such 
intontion was natural onough mnder tho circum. 
stancos; but Lakshwi was puzzled by hor decision 
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ta accompany hor to tho house where Jaini Lal 
lodged in tho city, All the way she tried to 
extract furthor information from her; bul Maya 
was roticont, and adhered to hor slatoment that 
she could not live with the Sahibs, and wished to 
agcapo from them. 

Then thoy roached the city, and Lakshmi brought 
her to tho house and left hor in tho women’s 
apartments, whilst she went to find Jaini Lal, 

“T am very happy to renew your acquaintance,” 
said Jaini, in his best Inglish, smiling blandly 
at Maya. “On previous occasion Miss was de- 
plorable deficient in her mother-tongue—but now 
sho must be first class scholar of English—eh ?” 

“Yes,” Maya answored shortly. “I have learnt 
English.” 

“Aht that’s dam-good-thing,” said Jaini en- 
couragingly. “Now it is feasible to hold con- 
verse together without extraneous understanding, 
What you think?” 

“J think wo had bettor speak Urdu,” said Maya, 

«Very good—we will speak the vornacular,” 

Thon they rolapsed into tho “ vernacular” to 
thoir mutual relict, and it was not long bofore 
Jaini was questioning hor about hor experioncos 
with the Sahibs, just as though sho were a woman 
of his own raco, who had sojourned among slrangers 
for o time, Lakshmi joined in tho conversation, 
and by judicious questions sought to draw further 
information from Maya concerning hor relations 
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with tho Sahibs, Maya had littl to toll, for sho 
shrank from criticising hor own poople. Prides ol 
race resttained hor. For, in spito of hor svorsion 
to the habits of the Sahibs and hor lack of under. 
standing of tho Occidental mind, she was conscious, 
more than evor boforo, of their suporiorily, Sky 
left Lakshmi to explain to Jaini Lal her motives 
for wishing to loave thom, 

Jaini listoned attentively to Lakshmi’s vorsion 
of Maya’s sontiments towards hor own people, It 
contained not one word about the opigodo of the 
Sahib in tho garden, or of the suspicions which 
Maya's disguise had aroused in hor, But it in- 
eluded much information which was onjiroly now 
to Maya—of the ill-treatmont which sho had re- 
ceived at tho hands of the Commissioner's witfo, 
and of that good lady’s intention to marry her 
to an octogenarian dotard. Was it wonderful that 
Maya wished to oseapo? 

Maye did not attempt to contradict Lekshmi's 
statements, She had loft it to Lakshmi to por. 
suade daini Lal to give hor protoction, and it 
was not for hor to criticise Lakshmi’s mothodas, 
‘That they wero at variance with tho truth was 
not a matter thal affectod Maya in tho lonst, so 
long as she gainod hor ond, 

And Jdaini, having heard, gave his decision. Tor 
the night Maya imight romain in his house. But 
he would givo no promise for tho future. And 
so Maya withdrow to o little apartment which 
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was reserved as a guest-chamber. And Lakshmi 
ret@ld her story to Jaini Lal, omitting all mention 
of the Commissioner's wifo and of the octogonarian 
dotard; but laying groat stress on Daglor Sahib 
ond his intrigue with Maya. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Tue disappearance of Maya from the houso of tho 
Commissionor would, undoubtedly, have causod a 
sonsation in the cantonment of Agra, had it been 
known, But Mrs, Ridloy kopt hor hoad, and sont 
for Frank D’Aguilar bolore mentioning tho alfair 
evon to her husband, 

“What havo you done with tho child?” sho 
asked suspiciously, when D’ Aguilar prosonted himn- 
solf, 

Daggers had dono nothing; but ho found it 
difficult to convince Mrs, Ridley of it, Sho had not 
forgotten his prepostorous suggestion that Maya 
should tako up her abodo in his house, A man 
who could mako such a proposal, even innocently, 
was capablo of anything! Sho gavo him eredit for 
innocence in the imattor—in fact, Daggers’s inno- 
conce was the most oxasporaling (ait in his 
character, Ife was innocent even of tho obvious 
fact that Mayn was in lova with him, 

“Now, Mr. D’Aguilay, f yvenlly must ask yon to 
bring to boar in this inatanco tho shrowdnoss with 
which you are gonorally credited,” said Mrs. Ridley. 
“Tlithorto you have behaved like a child. What 


has becomo of Maya?” 
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“Somewhere betwoen hero and Tamankote there 
is % ILindu ponitent who lives by the side of a 
tank,” said Daggers. “It’s rather a vaguo addyess; 
but if we can find him, I think we should find 
Maya too.” 

‘But why a Hindu ponitent?” Mrs. Ridley de- 
manded, in astonishment, “What could the girl 
want with a buiragi?” 

“Did it never strike you, Mrs. Ridley, that Maya 
has an intensoly religious nature?” said D'Aguilar 
quietly, 

Tho wife of the Commissionor eyed Daggers 
suspiciously, Was ho making fun of her, Maya 
teligious, indeed! Had she nol flatly declined to 
become a respectable member of the Christian 
community? Was she not o moro dancing-girl by 
education? And what of tho appalling songs which 
Mrs. Ridley had heard hor singing—which she had 
even altompted to sing shamolessly in hor husband's 
presence ? A 

“Roally, Mr, D’Aguilar, ’m sure I don’t know 
what you moan,” sho said at las “After poor 
Mr, Talbot's abortive offorts on Maya's behalf, I 
can hardly think that you are serious.” 

“Maya’s roligious ideas and Mr, Talbot's diffor 
considorably,’ D’Aguilar answored, “I dare say 
Talbot is all right in his own line; but he had 
about as much chance of converting Maya, as the 
ponitent would have of converting you. Ho started 
with a fundamontal misundorstanding of her nature, 
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and the interview onded in his somplete discom- 
fituro. Maya took him right out of his depth, 4ind 
left, him to floundor back to land ag boat ho could, 
still clinging to his dogmas.” 

“T havo no doubt,” said Mrs, Ridloy icily, “that, 
it was oxcocdingly intoresting bo you. But T fl 
lo seo that it holps mo to Jind the child.” 

“Tyom something she said to mo yostorday,” said 
Daggors importurbably, “T gathored that sho in- 
tendod to go back to tho ponitont some day. But 
T did not think she monnt to run away from us.” 

«Thon, may I ask, what did you think?” 

Mrs. Ridley’s sarcasm was quite thrown away on 
D' Aguilar. 

«JT thought she was annoyed with me because T 
scolded her for gossiping with the nativos and for 
refusing to go about with you, She said she should 
go back to tho penitent whon hor year of probation 
was up, I didn’t tako it seriously.” 

“Tn othor words,” said Mrs, Ridloy, with intent, 
“vou thought it was just a lover's quarrel?” 

D'Aguilar laughed, 

“T should say rathor a patornal rebuko,” he said. 

“On your side, porhaps; but on hors a lovor’s 
quarrel,” Mrs, Ridley porsisiod. “Do you really 
moan to toll me, Mr. D'Aguilar, that you do not 
know that Maya is in lovo with you?” 

“In love?” said Daggors incredulously, “But 
she is only a child.” 

“The most amazing chill that T ever came across. 
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We discussed that once before; but I wouldn’t toll 
you then that sho loved you, for fear lest you 
should do something foolish. I didn’t mean to tell 
you at all, But, really, you are so distressingly 
innocent, that I fool it is my duty Lo put you on 
-ygur guard, In some respects Maya 1s no more o 
child than I am. You scom to forget that sho 
was brought up among women who are marricd at 
ten or eloven years old. Sho is positively an old 
maid, in her own opinion; and she is breaking her 
heart for you. There! now you know all about 
it, and I do hope, Mr. D’Aguilar, that you will be 
more circumspect in your behaviour towards her 
in future.” 

Mrs. Ridley concluded with the satisfaction of 
having performed a duty, As tho wife of the 
Commissionor it was for her to point out the 
dangers and pitfalls which beset tho feet, and the 
hearts, of tho youthful “covenanted” servants, How, 
otherwise, could thoy be oxpected to steer a straight 
course between the numerous Seyllas and Charyb- 
dises of ineligible spinstorhood to the open sons of 
official prosperity, and threo thousand rupees per 
month ? 

Frank D’Aguilar, ab any other timo, would have 
laughed inwardly at the excellent intontions of the 
good-natured Indy, and received her advice with 
tho appearance of profound deference. But now 
she had oponed his eyes, and he was troubled in 
his mind about Maya, He began to realize that 
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Mrs, Ridley was right, and that Maya's passionate 
outburst had been something moro than the pqju- 
lanco of a wayward child. Sho had gono away to 
ty to forget him, Of courso, sho would be found, 
and brought back—and what thon? To must cithor 
avoid hor in tho future, or elso givo her olonrly fae 
understand that his interost in hor was strictly 
paternal But when ho answored Mrs, Ridley ho 
mado no mention of Mayn’s foolings, nor of his own. 

«J will havo hor found and returned to you, if you 
will tako hor,” he said, “Sho cannot havo gone 
far ag yet, and I think I can find hor penitent by 
the tank, if it is to him sho has fled.” 

“And I shall say nothing aboub ib to any one, 
excopt my husband, until I hear from you agnin,” 
Mrs. Ridley roplied. “It is no good to mako a 
scandal.” 

“Tam afraid sho has given you a groat deal of 
anxioly,” said D’Aguilar apologotically. “And you 
have been so very good to her.” 

“Oh, never mind about that! You go and find 
her, and gond her back to mo, And don’t forget 
what I told you.” 

So D'Aguilar took his departure, and roturned 
to his own bungalow. He had mado up his mind 
bo go in scarch of Maya himsolf on the road to 
Tamankote, and to havo enquiries mado for hor in 
the city of Agra, Though ho had spokon confi. 
dontly of her specdy recovory, he had his misgivings, 
The inviolability of the purduh and the secrotivencss 
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of the people favoured her chances of escape. If 
she had disappeared behind the high blind walls 
of ho city, it might well bo that she would nevor 
be discovered. But if she had taken the road to 
Tamankote, it would be an easior matter. 

~ By the gate leading to his houso a woman was 
sting with hor face covered, As he rode in sho 
spoke: 

“Sahib, I would speak with thee.” 

“Then follow mo in,” 

“Nay, Sahib, within there are too many sorvants. 
Tt concerns tho dancing-girl from Mandya.” 

“What of her?” he asked, with soeming indif- 
ference, “Am I to listen to the quarrels of all tho 
women-folk of Hind in the opon road?” 

D’Aguilar spoko aloud for the oars of his syce and 
of the servants hanging about Lhe house. Lakshmi, 
standing humbly by the pillar of tho gato, knew that 
woll enough, and she did not raise her voice when 
sho answered : 

“1 will tell thoo moro at the solting of tho sun 
to-night, at the houso of Rain Narayn, tho silver- 
smith, behind the tomple of Krishna.” 

D’Aguilar appeared not to heed her. He rode in 
at the gate, and Lakshmi wont off, muttering coi- 
plaints of the arroganco of the Sahibs, who refused 
to listen to a woman's wrongs. Bul at sunsot 
Daggors was ot tho appointed house by tho temple 
of Krishna, chafforing with Ram Narayn over the 

‘price of a silvor bangle, 
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“fT ask only its weight in silver, and four annas 
to oyory rupoo for workananship,” said tho dealer, 

D'Aguilar picked up tho bangle and shook iw” I 
wis hollow, and tho sand insido rattled against the 
thin silvor, 

“Thou son of a Kalla-buntrw/ it is weighted 
with sand,” ho exclaimed, throwing tho thing dofvn. 
“Wast thou nothing within thy house moro worthy 
than that?” 

“All that is within my houso is thino,” said Ram 
Narayn, salaaming humbly, ‘See for thyself!” 

Ilo oponed a door at tho back, and motioned his 
customer to go within, D’Aguilar found himsolf 
in a narrow court surrounded by high white walls, 
with low oponings on all gidos, Ham Narayn 
stlaamed once moro, ant rotired to his shop, and 
from one of tho doorways opposite a woman laughed 
softly. 

“Now is the houso of Ram Naayn highly 
honoured! Will the Sahib doign to come within ?” 

D’Aguilay followod tho little figuro in ils clinging 
drapories along passages and up flights of stairs, 
until, finally, ib led him into a room ovorlooking 
tho crowded slroot, and tho roofs of tho lousos 
opposite, There was a broad voranda outside, but 
no othor entrance to the room savo the door by 
which thoy had some in, 

Lakshmi pointod to a low couch and invited 
her visitor to bo soated. Thon sho cloged the 
windows which led on to the veranda and Lit a littlo 
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oil lamp hanging against the wall, for the sun had 
sot, and already darkness and the chill air of night 
wee penetrating within the room. Then sho let 
fall the covering from her head, and turned her 
great languorous eyes upon him. 

“ Verily thou must think mo a daughter of shame 
to’bring theo thus privily to the house,” she said, 

That was precisely what D'Aguilar had been think- 
ing ever since he heard her laugh in the doorway, 
and he did not contradict her, 

“In tho service of our friends we must be pre- 
pared to play many parts, and to run many dangors,” 
Lakshmi continued, by way of explanation, “But I 
knew not how groat was the danger until I set eyes 
upon thee.” 

She sighed, and drew the sari half across hor fase, 
ag though she would hide her confusion from him. 
It was a piece of puro coquelry which Daggers affected 
not to notice. 

“Thou needst have no fear of me,” he said bluntly, 
“so long as thou spenkest the truth.” 

“How should I not foar when I am altogother 
in thy powor, Brooker of Hearis? Lam bub a 
woman,” 

Hor words aud gesture woro ab once an appenl and 
a challenge—a subtle combination, known and used 
by women in all agos and in every clime, which seldom 
fails in its intention. Daggers wag not altogether 
unmoved by it. Te glanced up at her, and the 
sonsuous, melting eyes met his, Io had not noticed 
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before that sho was beautiful, and tho discovery did 
not detract from his enjoyment of the advonture 
But he kept silonco, and Lakshuni turned away {fom 
him petulantly. 

“What is tho hoarl of a woman to theo?” sho 
exclaimed. “Yot thore is ono who can movo thoo, 
otherwise thou wouldst not have come hero seeking 
tho dancing-girl from Mandra, Shall 1 spoxk to 
thoe of hor?” 

“Tf thou hast aught to toll, sey on,” D’Aguilar 
answered unomotionally, 

“How long didst thou wait for hor last night?” 
sho asked, with a gloam of malice in hor eyes, “ILow 
long? And she came not! Shall I toll thoo why? 
Nay—it is useless to deny it, for 1 saw thee with her 
in tho garden; and aflorwards, whon sho had cast off 
tho garmonts of tho Sahib-womon and put on the 
dress that sho wore in Mandya, I saw hor come forth 
from the house, and look on this side and on that, 
lest any should sco hor. ‘Thon she stolo oué and 
listened, and a twig broke boneawth my feet, and bo- 
trayed ino Lo hor, Thon was sho covered with shan, 
and would not go to her tryst with thoo, though I 
bosought hor not to koop thoo waiting. So thou 
didst miss thy delights, and sho—” 

“Tlow knowost thou that sho was from Mandya?” 
D’Aguilar broke in, 

“That ig known to all Agra,” Lakshmi angwored 
guardodly. 

“But wherefore didst thou lio in wait lor hor?” 
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“Falso am from Mandra. Sho was known to mo 
there, But there is more to bo told concerning hor.” 

«Then say on.” 

“Nay—why should I tell thee without reward? 
What wilt thou give to find her?” 

“What dost thou ask?” 

“Naught but thy aid, Sahib.” 

“In what matter?” 

“Tn a matter of justico. Verily the name of 
Dagler Sahib is known throughout tho land for 
justice, It is told how he did requito the man 
who stole the widow's oxen at Ranighat ; and how he 
turned back tho Mandra horsemen who pursued the 
Sikh, Govind Singh, to take his women from him; 
and many other things aro told concorning him. 
How then can he rofuse to give justico to one who 
has boon wronged grievously, And, in roturn, I will 
toll him where the dancing-girl from Mandya oan be 
found. Aye, and more than that, I will oven bring 
him to her, and sho shall lio in his arms, All this will 
T do, if the Sahib will got justice for my husband.” 

“Thon thou hast » husband?” said D'Aguilor, 
Ilo could not vid himself of tho thought that hor 
previous behaviour was inconsistont with conjugal 
fidelity. 

“Didst thou think mo 2 moonda?” Lakshmi 10- 
tortod, flashing hor eyes at him angrily, “1s my 
hoad shorn?” 

“Who is thy husband? And in what does ho 
sock redress?” he askod, ignoring hor indignation, 
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“TF I tell thoo, how know I that thou wilt not 
bring calamity upon both him and mo?” 

“Unless yo have dono wrong, thou necdst” not 
fon,” Daggers assured hor, “But in the matter of 
tho dancing-girl from Mandya, it wore woll to speak 
truly, if thou knowost aught of hor.” 

* Now hoar mo, Sahib, and I will spenk the trith 
from the well of my heart. Wo havo dono no wrong, 
noithor havo we takon tho danghtor of the Sahibs 
forcibly. She came of hor own solf to mo and 
begged for protection; for sho was overcomo with 
shamo, as any maid might bo who was discovored 
going privily and in disguise to hor lover. I coun. 
solled hor to go to thoo, or olso to roturn to tho 
house of the Commissionor-Sahib, But she foured 
to return, and, being ea maid, sho know not how 
thou wouldst uso her, and sho ferred also to go to 
theo, ‘Then I brought hor in safety to my husband’s 
house, and camo straightway to thoo on the morrow; 
for I know that thou lovest hor, having soon you 
togethor in the gardon, All this havo 1 done for 
thee, Sahib, and much moro has my husband done, 
of which thou knowost nothing yol. Tt is no gront 
thing I ask of theo in roturn—only that thou 
shonldst avenge my husband’s wrongs.” 

“Wherein bas he boon wrongod? Aro thero no 
oourts in Agra where he ean obtain justice?” 
D'Aguilar asked, uncertain yot as to whother she 
spoke the truth, 

“Tn Agra tho orm of the British Raj protects tho 
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wonk and oppressed; but it is not so in Mandya,” 
Lakghmi explained. Thon she threw herself on the 
ground at his feel, and tho little fluttering hands 
were thrust out to clasp his ankles. 

“Sahib,” she cricd, “I am only a woman! I 
know naught of these matters, This only I know, 
that the Rajah Suka of Mandya has taken all my 
husband’s possessions and las cast us out from the 
city, because wo bofriended Maya, the daughter of 
tho Sahibs, and brought her out from Mandra to 
deliver her to her own pooplo.” 

“Thon thou art Lakshmi, the widow of Bharata 
Mitra; and he whom thou callest thy husband is 
Jaini Lal, tho joweller of Mandra}” D’Aguilar ex- 
claimed. Maya had told him the whole story of 
her escape. 

“Tt is oven so, Sahib,” Lakshini admitted. “ By 
that thou knowest that I speak the truth con- 
corning the daughter of the Sahibs; and thou wilt 
befriend us,” 

“Tivst must I seo Jaini Lal, and be assured of 
tho safety of Maya,” he answered. 

Lakshmi rose from the floor and brushed back 
tho jot-black tresscs which had follon across her 
{aoa 

«Wail, Sahib, and T will call him to thee,” she 
said. 

Thon she pulled the sari over hor hond, and 
opening the window, wont out on to the veranda, 
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° 
D'Acuiar had not long to wait boforo Jaini Lal 
mado his appoarance, Io could hoar him shuffling 
his shoos off on the voranda, and then tho blind 
was pushed aside and the groab financier ontored, 
and salaamed, Jaini was known by roputation to 
D’Aguilar, but ho had novor mot him bofore, and 
as ho rolurned his salute, he sized him up rapidly. 
Tho sleok countenance and portly figure bespoke 
prosperity, Tho mouth was sensual and crnol; and 
tho eyes ag hard as steol, But for ils sonsualily, it 
would havo boen « poworful face, Daggers saw nt 
a glanco whoro his weaknoss lay, and undorstood 
how it was that Lakshmi had yainod ascondenocy 
ovor him, ovon to the abandonment of his possessions 
in Maudra, 

Extreme urbanity marked tho preliminary conr- 
losios on tho sido of daini Lal. (Le addvossod his 
visitor in English, and 1’Aguilar ropliod in tho 
same language. Bub when tho first formalities wero 
disposed of, they dropped by mutual congont into 
Urdu, the Englishmen taking tho load in’ coming 
to business, 

“Now, concorning tho daughtor of Leland Sahib, 
whom thou didst bring from Mandra,” he said 
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abruptly, leaving Jaini to continue the theme in 
his own way. 

“Ts it known to the Sahib how I brought her away, 
and lost all that I possess in the transaction?” 

“Somothing I have heard, but do thou tell me 
tho, truth of the matter, that I may have thy own 
tostimony.” 

So Jaini Lal told his story; and because he know 
that Daglor Sahib had hoard much of it alrendy 
from Maya, and, it might be, from Govind Singh 
also, ho adhered to the truth, omitting only such 
parts of the story as might not redound to his 
orodit, 

“This havo T dono, not seeking reward, but for 
the love which I bear to tho Brilish Raj. How 
am I roquited? Tho Miss-Sahib runs away from 
me before I can doliver hor in snfoty to her own 
peoplo, Rajah Suka proclaims mo an outlaw, and 
lays hands on all iny possessions in Mandya, turning 
my wifo and children and my aged mother out into 
the streols. And when I make appeal to the Sahibs 
for redxoss, thoy will not hoar mo,” Jnini concluded 
indignantly. 

“Jt was not on account of tho Miss-Sahib that 
tho Rajah forfeited thy property,” said D’Aguilar ; 
“ novortholoss, praise is duo to thee for bringing her 
any.” 

“Sahib, a man eannot fill his belly with praise. 
I sook no rewnrd, IT ask only that tho British Raj 
should make the Rajah rendor me what is my 
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own. The word has only to go forth, and all will 
be well.” t 

“Doubtless thou hast hoard that tho Buitish Raj 
is unwilling to tako action in the internal affairs of 
the indepondent statos,” said D’Aguilar, knowing 
full woll what answer Jnini would be likely to recgivo 
from the government of India, 

“The Commissionor-Sahib at Dolhi, the Lionton- 
ant-Governor-Sahib at Lucknow, and two mombors 
of Council have all told mo that,” Jaini answored, 
“But I ask you, Sahib, if it were known to the 
British Raj that the ruler of one of the indopendont 
stales was opprossing his poople and misgovorning 
his country, how long would it bo boforo the British 
Raj interfored ?” 

“Tt might bo in a fow weoks, or it might bo in a 
yorr,” D’Aguilar replied, “But to oppross a king- 
dom, and to punish an individual with tho utmost 
severity of tho law, aro two vory differoné mattors. 
Tho British Raj would hardly intorvono in tho 
administration of tho law, ovon in tho caso of a 
miscarriago of justico.” 

“Vorily tho Sahibs aro tho protestors of the 
poor,” said Jaini. “Bocause a fow Parinhs «re 
starving they will dopose a king.” 

“Tt is tho duty of a king to soo that his subjects 
do not starve, Tho British Raj can mako kings 
and broak kings—and, assuredly, it will broak such 
as let their poople starve.” 

«That also is known to mo,” said Jaini. But he 
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said no moro, for tho time had not yot como for 
bringing Suka into disropute. First must como the 
fame in Mandra, 

"Now, as to the daughter of Leland Sahib,” said 
D'Aguilar, bringing the conversation back to tho 
object of his visit, “Is she with thee here?” 

Jiini scarcely raised his oyes in answer to 
D’Aguilar’s quostion ; but thoy had lost their pload- 
ing oxprossion, and assumed a hard and eunning 
light. Ho was no longer the oppressed creature 
suing for justice; but rather tho potential dispenser 
of favours. Ho had done with pleading, and had 
como to grips with a bargain, 

“Sahib, how should I know whore the daughter 
of tho Sahibs is?” ho askod, 

“At loast it is known to a momber of thy houso- 
hold,” said D’Aguilar, discrootly avoiding the mention 
of Lakshii’s name or position. 

“That may well be, Sahib. I do not concern 
mysolf with such matters, She has brought me 
trouble enough alroady—I desire no more.” 

“Tt would bo a griovous thing that more trouble 
should come to thee through hor,” said D’Aguilar 
quietly; “yot thou art not clonr of it until she is 
rostored to her own peoplo again, It is known that 
sho camo to thy house,” 

«That may bo. But the gods forbid that I should 
concorn mysolf with her again! How much have I 
lost alroady by meddling in hor affairs?” 


«Then it wore betlor to be quit of her; and it 
P 
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may bo that tho British Raj, whon all is known, will 
recomponse theo,” D’Aguilar suggostad. 

“Tt nay bo, Sahib, that 1 shall discovor a Ghito 
crow or walking fishes,” said Jaini ; “thon tho British 
Raj will showor honoura upon mo, But in this 
mattor it will do nothing. Have I not asked for 
yedvoss from tho Commissioncr ab Dolhi, from “the 
Tioutenant-Govornor at Lucknow, and from two 
mombors of Council?” 

“JT said, ‘whon all is known,” said D'Aguilay, 
«There is much for mo to toll on thy bohalf which 
is nob known to the govornmont. But, first, tho 
danghtor of Leland Sahib must bo restored.” 

Now here was tho basis of an agrooment which 
Jaini was disposed to accopt; bul it was long before 
a sottlemont was reached. Jaini had to find out 
what influenco Daglor Sahib was likely to possors, 
and how he moant to use it, It was possiblo that 
he would bo able to arrango tho matter satisfne- 
torily, or at least, to bring Jaini favourably to the 
notice of tho British Raj. But, in any cago, Jnini 
had no uso for Maya, and her prosonco in his houso- 
hold was an ombarrassmont of which hoe would bo 
thankful to bo rolioved. And so, at last, tho bar- 
gain was struck, Jaini was to hand ovor Mayn to 
D’Aguilor, and, in roburn, D’Apuilar was to oxort 
aimsolf to oblain tho rodross of Jaini’s grievances, 

Then Jaini Dal retired, and in a fow minutos 
Lakshmi returned, bringing Maya with hor. 

“Sahib, I havo brought hor unto theo,” said 
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Lakshmi, “Thus do I mako the kania-dana—tho 
gilt of the virgin.” She advanced towards him and 
lai a garland of flowers at his fect. “Now hear 
me whilst I invoke Brahma and Sarasvati, Siva 
and Parvati, Vishnu and. ” 

“No more of this,” D’Aguilar out in abruptly, for 
Lakshmi was oxtemporizing a marriage coromonial. 

“Nay, but the Sahib must rocoive hor in due 
form. Then sho will not bo shamed, nor will sho 
sock to como to him by stealth in the disgnise of 
a dancing-girl,” 

“Bo silent!” 

“But I have not yet recited the mangalashta,” 
said Lakshmi, laughing, and covering her face, to 
shut out the angor in his eyos, “Tho Sun and 
Chaya, his wife; the Moon and Rohini; Indra and 
Sathi, Vasishta and Arundhati. The Sahib mush 
look with hor at the star of Arundhati, and vow to 
live with her as Vasishta Rishi lived with Arundhati.” 

D’Aguilar pushod her aside, and went towards 
Maya, who was standing silontly by the window, 

“£ havo como for you,” ho said. 

Mayan looked up into his faco quostioningly, 
Iakshmi had told her that Daglor Sabib had come 
to tako hor away and marry her according to the 
ritos of tho Sahibs, Was that his meaning? Was 
that tho form of words which the Sahibs used when 
they got out to marry tho women of their race? 
Sho wondered why his cyes looked so angrily at 
her, 
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“T don’t undorsinnd,” sho faltered, “Why have 
you come for mo?” 

“Because you have nol yot fulfillod your baryan,” 
ho answered, “You agrood to live among your own 
poople for a year; but you havo rim away bofore 
tho tine was up. I havo como to inke you back.” 

Maya's head fell, and she covered hor bumning 
cheoks. Sho was humiliated, and bittorly disap- 
pointod. ‘oars camo into hor eyes, and a gob 
which she was struggling {0 suppress provonted 
her answoring him. 

Inkshmi, watching thom cagorly, but nol. wndor- 
standing what they said to ona anathor, attributed 
Maya’s confusion to maidenly resorvo, 

“Oh, that I wore a virgin again, with such ® man 
for a loyor!” sho oxoltimed. “Ah, tho unknown 
dclights that await thoo!” 

D'Aguilar turned pon hor savagely. 

« Be silent, I say !” 

“Am Ta sannyasi that I should for over hold 
my poaco?” she retorted, shrinking away from him. 

But D’Aguilar had turnod to Mayan again, and 
Lakshini’s question wont unanswored. 

“You must come back to Mrs. Ridloy at onco,” 
ho said, “Sho is vory anxious rbot you. Sho sent 
mo 1o find you.” 

“Sho sont you!” Maya oxcluimod bittorly, 

“Yos; sho sont mo.” 

«Thon go hack to hor, and sny that IT will not 
como.” 
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“When I go back, you will go wilh me,” ho said, 
with quict detormination. “‘ho agreement runs 
for a you. When that is up you will be at liberty 
to go where you plonse.” 

Ho spoko with studied indifference, to convey the 
impression that hor future was without interest for 
him. Maya could not help undorstanding, and even 
Lakshini was struck by tho apathy in his voice, 

“Great are the Sahibs; but how little they know 
of tho hoart of » woman,” sho murmured, For she 
was still firmly persuaded that Dagler Sahib wanted 
Maya for himself, otherwise he would not have re- 
jectod the overtures which she had made to him 
but an hour ago—unloss tho Sahibs were utterly 
devoid of passion. 

“Shall I tell theo, Sahib, what, most of all, a 
woman desires in a man?” 

From a psychological point of view, doubtless 
Lakshmi’s disclosure would not have beon without 
intorest. But D’Aguilar never gave her tho oppor- 
tunily of making it. He hustled her out of tho 
room, tolling her to ordor a conveyanco Lo take Maya 
and himself to tho houso of the Commissioner, Whon 
she was gone, ho turned to Maya once more. 

“Now wo aro going back together to the Mem- 
Sahib,” ho explained, “and I will toll her that you 
wont away to see somo friends from Mandva, and that 
you intondod to return, I will say that sho is not to 
be angry with you, and that you will not go away 
again without asking hor leave, Do you understand?” 
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Maya looked ab him with abject misery in hor 
great groy oyes. 0 

«T don’t caro what becomes of ing,” she said; 
“and, after all, it doosn’t mattor to anybody. But 
I would vathor hava gone to the ponitont by tho 
tuk.” « 

The beautiful face, with its pathotie, appealing ayon, 
sorely lemptod him to speak words of oncouragemont 
to her—to say something kindly and human, Bu, 
with Mrs, Ridloy’s warning still in his cara, he for- 
bore, with a covert curse at himsell for an intolerable 
prig. 

“You must give up all idea of going to the 
mivagi, ox any ono olso, until the yoar is wp,” he 
said, “And you must try to ploaso Mrs. Ridloy— 
sho has boon vory kind to you.” 

“Yos, I know,” sho answored wearily, “Sho has 
noyor beaten mo, as Jaini Lal used to boat Anusa, 
his wifo, and as 1 have soon old women beat the 
girls in tho zenunas. Sho has always givon mo fvod 
and clothing, though J liked noibhor Lo eat tho ono, 
nor to worr the othor. Sho has driven mo in her 
omriago, aud has had mo taught to soad and write 
hor own language, No doubt tho Mom-Sahib hag 
boon very kind—yot J would much rathor go bo 
the ponitont,” 

“Why?” 

“You would not undurstand if J told you, You 
would no moro undorstend than tho Mom-Sahib 
horsolf, or tho Christian priost, whon [ tried to 
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explain to him, You can only understand what you 
soo anc {col—and what you sce and feel is [usion. 
That is why nothing mattors—and I am going back 
with you to the Mom-Sahib.” 

And so ho took her back, They drove froin the 
houso of the silversmith through the streets of the 
gréat city in a vohiclo which is known as a tilehu- 
geri, and rosembles an antiquated “four-wheelor,” 
drawn by a couple of raw-boned ponies, He sat on 
tho soat opposite to her, and improved the occasion 
by lecturing hor on her future behaviour towards 
Mrs, Ridley and tho rest of the white poople in the 
cantonment of Agra, And all tho while he hated 
himself, becauso he know that he was making hor 
suftor, When the lights {rom the streots fell across 
her face, ho could sce the closod lids and the drawn 
look about tho mouth. It was the face of a nun, 
who is learning with anguish the cruel lesson of 
renunciation. He had scen such an expression on 
tho faces of sumnyasis od fuguirs, before thoy 
had brokon thomselves in to tho torments of their 
sol{-imposed ponancos, But he had nover soen ib 
bofore on tho face of a child of fifteen, The tomp- 
tation was strong upon him to speak words which 
would bring comfort to hor. He know now that by 
one word, or by a touch, ho could turn hor misery 
to happiness, for ho knew that sho loved him, 
Then ho wied to comfort himsolf with the thought 
that if was only a childish lovo; but tho light 
shone on hor face again—thoro was nothing childish 
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in the sufforing thero, Mrs. Ridley’s words vane 
back to hin—*she cannot hayo ib both ways” 
which was hor homoly way of saying that Maya 
could not oxpoct to bo troatod as x child and as x 
woman at tho samo time. Hf sho can suffor as a 
woman, ho refloctod, she can also love ox a woman, 
Thoro was nothing for him to do but to koop silence. 

So, until tho gari rattled up to the door of tho 
Commissioner's houso, ho did nob spoak agnin, Lt 
was past nino o'clock, and tho Commissionor and his 
wifo had just left the dining-room whon D’Aguilar 
came in, Mrs. Ridloy looked at him anxiously, for 
Daggors’s faco was almost tragic. 

“Well?” 

«T havo brought her back,” ho suid. “ May f spoulk 
to you for 2 minuto?” 

The Commissionor, after a word of grooting, dis- 
creotly loft the room, 

“Whero is tho child?” Mrs, Ridley demanded. 

“ Maya is ontsido in tho yari. IT wanted to sponk 
to you bofore I brought hor in.” 

“ood gracious! My. D'Aguilar, what las hap- 
poned ?” 

“Nothing, Only don’t bo angry with hor, Sho 
woul to soo somo of hor friends from Mandra who 
havo come to Agra. 1b was vory wrong, of course; 
but you mustn’t bo angry.” 

“Roally! my forbcaranco, it gooms, musb bo un- 
limited. But it is my duty to romonstrato with 
hor whon sho does such outraycous things,” 
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“IT am going to say rather an unjust thing to 
one who has boon so kind to Maya as you have 
beer” said D'Aguilar, with his keen oyes on Mrs. 
Ridley’s face, “But you havo appealed to your 
sense of duty, and so I must tuko my stand on 
mine, oven at the risk of offending you.” 

Mrs. Ridloy was not quite suro that she liked 
boing spoken Lo in this way by a junior member of 
her husband’s sorvice ; but thore was somothing in 
D’Aguilar's faco which mado hor koep hor resentment 
to horsolf. 

«Woll?” she said, 

“Tt is that a little sympathy will go o great deal 
furthor with Maya than any amount of remonstrance, 
For roasons which aro known to you, it was out of 
the quostion for me to show her tho least sympathy. 
For tho lasb hour I havo boen lecturing hor on 
hor duty, and all that sort of thing, until I havo 
dvivon hor almost to distraction, and I know it has 
not done tho least bit of good. Bo vory gontlo with 
hor, Mrs, Ridley, and I think you will find her moro 
traciablo,” ' 

Mrs. Ridloy was seriously, annoyod at D'Aguilar's 
proswuplion; but sho did the only sensible thing 
undor tho ciretunstancos. She laughed at him good- 
nilurodly, and gave way. She would receive Maya 
as a roturne prodigal, with open arms and a froo 
forgiveness. Sho only hoped the girl would not 
shrink «way from hor, or aul for tho next fortnight. 

“At tho best it ig only a truco,” said Daggers to 
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hiinself, as ho wont out to fetch Mays, “Tho 
impenetrablo misunderstanding remains, ant must 
always romain so long as Hast and West aro opposite 
points of tho compass.” 

Thon ho brought Maya in; and Mrs, Ridloy did 
hor best to appear syinpathotic; and Maya subinitled 
hersolf with due reveronco to the ordoal; and the 
Commissioner, who had a snoaking ailoction for Maya, 
greeted hor with an offusion which ombarraysod 
her sorely; and then Daggors took his departure, 
wondering how long it would last, 


CHAPTER XXIV 


D’Aguu.an lost no timo in redeoming his promise 
to Jaini Lal, Hoe went to sve the Commissionor 
about it officially, the day after tho return of Mayon, 
Ho laid tho wholo caso boforo him, including the 
abduction of Lakshmi, and claimed that “some- 
thing should be dono” for Jaini in return for his 
sorvicos in rosloring Maya to hor proper sphere, in 
spite of tho jowollor’s indiscrotion in eloping with the 
Rajah’s widow, 

Che Commissioner listoned. attontively, and raised 
tho well-worn objection that the government would 
decline to interfero in the administration of tho 
law in a native state. Daggers had come fully 
propared to be faced with this non possumus, 
Officinly, no doubt, it was insurmountable; but 
might not a litle privato prossnzo bo brought to 
boar in tho right quartor? 

Mr, Nidley was afraid that was impossible. 

“Tt ig not as though thore wore anything against 
tho Rajah of Mandva,” ho oxplained, “TIo has got 
tho namo—inhorited, no doubt, from his frthor—of 
an ‘onlightened prince.” Wo havon’t oven got 
Resident in the stato, [ am afraid My. Saini Lal 
will got no change out of tho governmont. Tb was 
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ash of him to bolt with Bharata Milro’s favourite 
widow, and ho must take the consequences.” 

“That is only tho debit sido of his account,” said 
D'Aguilar, “Le must bo given crodit for rescuing 
Mays Loland. I should think, too, that the govorn- 
mont might have somothing to sny about the Rajah 
dotaining an English girl in tho zenuna, 16 could 
haidly be called ‘onlightened’ on his part.” 

«That opons up rathor a big question,” tho Com- 
missionor enawored, “Ifo is not the only one, You 
can’t iomembor tho Mutiny days; but I can’t forgot 
thom, My God! D’Aguilar, only those of us who 
wont through it know what stuff our womon aro 
mado of, But thoro wore a fow—a very fow—whoso 
courage failod them at the pinch, or who lackod 
tho moans of escape by donth, ‘They are bohind 
tho walls of the zenanw to this day, and no power 
on emth would induce thom to face the shamo of 
it and como out, They prefer to stay whore thoy 
are, and pray God that they may be forgotton, | 
did not know Leland, nor his wifo, and I can’t say 
how she camo to fall into tho hands of Bharata 
Milra—thero wero so many unaccounted for, But 
Tom pretty confident that the government will not 
bring tho imattor up against tho Raja of Mandya, 
Tt would not bo a good thing for British prestige. 
Besides, Suka could havo had nothing to do with it.” 

For some minutos Dagyors mado no ioply. Lo 
was not yet satisfied that ho had porfurmod his 
share of tho bargain that he made with Jaini Lal, 
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and ho was secking in his mind for some now avenue 
of approach. He had no reagon for bolioving that 
Jaini gvas in the least dogreo worthy of his offorts; 
but thee was his bargain—and thoe was Maya, 
whom, from whatevor motives, Jami had roscucd 
from a ghastly fate in Mandra. 

“Ts think, sir,” ho said at Inst, “that some offort 
might be mado to lay tho whole case bofore tho 
Viceroy, Jaini Lal has surely carncd the thanks of 
the Govornmont in bringing tho girl out of Mandya. 
Tt seems to me that if nothing can be dono officially, 
a hint might be convoyed to Suka that he would do 
well io givo up Jaini’s property. ‘Tho hint, if taken, 
might bo followed by a K.C.LE, as an acknowlodg- 
ment of the Rajah’s ‘ onlightonment.’” 

“You aro protiy libeal with your honours, 
D' Aguilar,” said tho Commissioner, who would havo 
givon five years of his life for ovon threo out of the 
four lotters. “What is the valuo of tho properly 
which Suka has annoxed ?” 

« A Ieing’s ransom, if Jaini is Lo be belioved—which, 
of course, bo is not. Maya told mo that he has a 
sorb of troasuro-house beneath tho rock, whore he 
koops his stock-in-trado. She said that ho took the 
widow insido, and showed hor a score of chosts full 
of jowels and gold ombroidorics. Allowing for the 
usual oxaggoration, say a lec of rupoos’ worth,” 

“Tf it doosn’t amount to moro than that, 1 think 
Suka might be persuaded to give it up,” said the 
Commissioner. 
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“Vt may bo move oy ib may bo loss- 1 havo no 
moans of knowing, Bub will you Iny tho mattor 
boforo tho Viceroy, sir?” Daggors asked onpoyy. 

“Tt must go through the propor channels, of 
GOULEHO,” 

“Oh yor, sit—throngh the ustal channols,” 

“And you must draw up a roport on whatt you 
know of tho businoss, to bo forwarded atong with 
iy rowonnmnondation.” 

“T will do it ab oneo, sir.” 

“Lob mo havo ib to-morrow morning, 
Commissioner, 

And so tho intorviow torminatod to tho satiste- 
tion of Daggors, And tho following day tho hard 
onse of Jnini Lal, jowollor of Mandya, was duly sob 
forth on paper, bogethor with an account of the 
sorvicos rondorod by him to x dofoncoloss Mnglish 
lady; and, with a eovoring loltor from tho Come 
missionar in his own handwriting, the wholo was 
dispatchod to tho Lioutonant-CGovornor for his con- 
sidoration ant support, 

Thon followed many wooks of waiting, Bul bolore 
tho now your w roquost for “furthor information” 
filbored throngh “tho usm channols” from tho 
august prosenco of tho Viceroy in Conngil. “Trather 
information” was duly supplied, uppondod and lors 
wardod through “tho usual channols” And D'Aguilar 
was pormitted to inform daini Lal, who waa bagin- 
ning to ho imporbunato, that his case was under bho 
oonsidoration of tho governmont of tndin, 
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Meanwhile, to all outward apponrance, Maya was 
progrossing satisfactorily along tho path of Westorn 
civiligation. Iv was truc sho was not yet a Christian, 
but Mrs. Ridley had hopes of her ultimato salvation, 
Sooially thoro was a distinct improvement. Maya 
consented to accompany Mrs. Ridley to the polo 
grownd and to the Club, and to attond gome of the 
losser functions, such as picnics and garden parties, 
which woro organized for tho entertainment of tho 
community. She had so far overcomo hor Oriental 
projudicos that she no longor shrank from tho trivial 
round of daily occupations which makes up tho 
groator part of a Enropoan woman’s life. Sho could 
look on whilst the Commissioner and his wife helped 
themselves to steaming portions of meat without a 
qualm, She no longer gossiped with Mrs. Ridley’s 
«yah and the other servants. Sho was still very 
roservod, and conversation with hor was difficult, 
Hor solomn groy oyes and tho aureole of golden 
hair above thom attracted a groat deal of admiration 
and somo jealousy; but it was gonerally admitted by 
admirers and rivals aliko, that hor fascination began 
and onded with hor physical qualities. She had 
nothing to say for horsolf, 

As a mattor of faot, Maya was supremely misor- 
ablo, and at tho root of hor unhappinoss lay tho 
dofoction of Frank D’Aguilar, Sho hardly ovor saw 
him now; and whon by chanco they met ho was not 
tho Frank D’Aguilar whom she usod to know. He 
novor look hor for walks round tho garton nor 
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encouraged her to make a confidantof him. He had 
been the only person who understood her—tho only 
one to whom she could look for advice, Anc how 
she loved him! But nevor since the day when sho 
had gone away with Lakshmi had ho spoken kindly 
to her, or appeared to take any intorest in her, 
Compared with tho loss of his companionship the 
yestraints and vexations of her new life wero ag 
nothing. It was her destiny, and it was useless to 
contend against it. So she submitted horself wearily 
to the new order, doing what the Mem-Sahib told 
her to do, and avoiding so far as possible all causo 
of offence. 

But there wore times whon she shook off hor in- 
difforence and positivoly enjoyed herself, Theso were 
the hours which she spent in reading, Excepting 
some extracts from tho Bhagavat-gita and the 
Mahabharata she had never read anything be- 
fore. The books which the Mem-Sahib gave her 
to read contained no such wonderful storios os 
the Hindu puranas and tho groat opic set forth ; 
but, nevertheless, they appealed to her with greator 
force. It was from tho books, rather than from 
the people whom she met on the polo ground 
or at the Commissioner's house, that she tried 
to gathor the opinions and ideals of tho English 
people, And with reading camo the first glimmer 
of undorstanding, 

The reading was D’Aguilar’s suggostion, though 
Maya did not know it, and it was he who selected 
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and supplied tho books. Mrs, Ridloy had nover 
thought of it, She road vory little horsoll, and 
nevey with any idon of improving hor mind. Sho 
had had Maya taught to road and write becauso it 
was the proper thing to do, and not wilh any idon 
of keoping her amused or giving her a now intorost 
in life. It was a revelation to hor to watch Maya 
lying on tho cane sola on tho voranda oblivious of 
everybody and overything save the happonings in 
tho book before her, 

The books woke the wonder in Maya's oyos again. 
Sho saw in them, as she had soon from tho parapet 
of the palace on the rock, a strange world spread 
out before her—a world in which sho had no part, 
but only surveyed from a detachod poak; and some- 
times she found herself longing to take hor place 
in it, to come down from her pinnacle, as sho had 
como down from tho rock of Mandra, and be one 
of the living people in this new world. ‘Thon sho 
would begin to wonder whether it might nol prove 
as illusory as the other; and whether sho would find 
any one, like the sannyast by tho tank, to point out 
to her tho fallacy of all carthly imaginings, ‘ho 
books told hor nothing about the “higher know- 
ledge.” Thoy treated lifo as intonscly real, and 
human aims and ideals as things of tho uimost 
importance, 

Ono Sunday morning she astonished and dolightoad 
Mrs, Ridley by asking to bo takon to church. ‘Tho 
good lady saw in her roquost signs of rogenuration 
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and grace, and gladly consonted, But Maya had 
no thoughts of becoming a Christian; she merely 
wanted to discovor whether the “highor knowlgdgo” 
wore taught in the temples of the Sahibs, She had 
not forgotten Mr. Talbot's offorts al conversion; but 
sho thought it possible that he had considercd it 
necessary to teach hor the “lower knowledge” “lirst, 
reserving tho higher until later. In any case, it 
would bo interesting to sce and hear in what manner 
the Sahibs worshipped God. Therefore, acting on 
Mrs, Ridley’s instructions, she put on her best frock 
and a new pair of gloves, and held the two little 
books which the good lady presonted to her in her 
hand, and took hor place in the waggonette which 
was waiting to convey the Commissioner and his 
wife to church. 

They waited outside the building whilst a battalion 
of British infantry and a battery of artillerymen, 
atmed with rifles and sido-arms, filed in. All the 
people in tho station soemed to be gathered round 
tho entrance, watching the soldiers, or gossiping in 
groups, and among them was Frank D’Aguilar talk- 
ing to an officer in uniform. Maya recognised him 
as the lmghter-loving Sabib whom she had first 
seen ab the village by the bridge in Tamankote, nnd 
again in the streets of the fair, Sho had never met 
him since, and she had never forgiven him for his 
boorishness, Ho was looking at her now, and Maya 
could seo that he was questioning D’Aguilar about 
her, She wondered what Frank was telling him. 
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Whatovor it was, it seomed to amuso him, for ho 
laughed in the old irritating mannor, and dug tho 
hiltpf his sword into D’Aguilar’sribs, Maya turnod 
away fram them in bitter indignation. Sho could 
not have bolicved that Frank D’Aguilar would make 
fun of hor in spite of his neglect, And thon sho 
herd his voico closo beside hor, talking to Mra, 
Ridley, and shoe turned upon hin in oxasporation, 

“Why wero you laughing at mo?” she domanded 
angrily. 

“My dear Maya!” Mys, Ridloy interposed, “what 
do you mean?” 

“He knows what I moan quite woll,” sho retorted, 
“Ho was making fun of me to the man over there” 

“No-—I assure you not!” said D’Aguilar, “T 
should never dream of doing such a thing.” 

But in spito of his disclaimer, ho was in an 
awkward position, It was not his fault that ovory 
man in the station alluded to Maya as “Daggdty’s 
girl,” and chaffed him mildly about hor; but it 
was a matter which he could not oxplain to hor, 
Nor could ho toll hor that ho resented the imperti- 
nenco of his companion, and had snubbod him for 
his ill-timod ploasantry. 

Mrs, Ridley could soe that tho tonrs wore vory oloso 
to Maya's oyes; so, to put an ond to an embarrassing 
sceno, she made a move towards the church door, 
carrying off Maya with her. 

Now Maya’s spirit smartod with rosontmont 
against Frank D’Aguilar, In spite of his assurance 
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she was convinced that he had boen discussing her 
with the other man. To an English-bred girl it 
would have been bad enough; but to Maya, with 
her Oriental training, it was intolerable, for it is a 
great breach of decorum for a man to discuss his 
womenfolk with another in tho East. Tho episode 
filled her mind to the exclusion of overything eso, 
so that she paid no attention to the porformances 
of the priest and the congregation until the service 
was half over. Then some words intoned by the 
minister caught her ear, and she began to listen. 
Now the Reverend Edward Talbot held high 
Anglican views, and in matters of ritual he was 
most punctilious, obsorving the correct position for 
every phase of the sorvice, extending the orthodox 
number of fingers at given points, and bowing the 
prescribed number of times in accordance with the 
rubric and the custom of his order, Theso perform- 
ances did not impress Maya. They recalled to hor 
mind the antics of the Brahmin Anantaya at his 
prayers, These things clearly belonged to the “lower 
knowledge,” and wore done to impress the ignorant 
with a sense of mystery. Surely the Sahibs could 
not be deluded by tricks of such a kind? Perhaps 
it was moant only for tho common soldiers who 
formed the bulk of the congregation, Sho listened 
to the prayers, and gathered that the Sahibs’ con- 
ception of God was entirely anthropomorphic. He 
was a King and Ruler of Princes, who from His 
Throne looked down upon the earth, and could only 
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Son. 

L&ter on, when all tho congrogation rose and 
ured towards the altar,and proclaimed thoir boliof, 
she learnt that they worshipped a Trinity of Gods, 
as the Hindus do, one of whom was Christ, or 
Krishna, as tho Hindus call lim, tho Son of God, 
by « mortal woman. Furthermoro, thoy belioved 
in Naraka, the abode of the wickod, and in anothor 
life, in which they would inhabit their own bodies 
again. 

Now all these beliefs were clearly part of the 
“lower knowledge,” and Maya listoned in vain for 
any allusion to the Universal Soul, whivh nlone 
exists, besides which thoro is nothing, the Truo, the 
Self, which is each one of us. She camo away con- 
vinced that the Sahibs were blinded by nescionce and 
steeped in Illusion. 

“Well, Maya dear, what did you think of it?” 
Mrs. Ridley asked hopefully, whon they had returned 
home, 

“Tt is not so interesting as tho morning sacrifice 
in the temple of Vishnu,” said Maya, “There wore 
no dancing-girls, and no distribution of gilts,” 

“My dear child! wo do not go to church to wit 
ness # ballet, nor to receive prosonts,” Mrs, Ridloy 
expostulated. 

«Then, why do you go?” 

“To hear tho word of God,” said Mrs, Ridley piously, 
looking at the set of her new hat in tho mirrox, 
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“But thero was no one thero Lo lell it to you. The 
priest only taught the ‘lower knowledgo, such as 
one hears in all the temples.” ig 

Mrs, Ridley glanced at Maya nervously, and re- 
pented haying asked her opinion. She did not feel 
equal to a theological discussion with her, and she 
quickly changed the subject, leaving Maya move 
than ever convinced that the Sahibs wore steeped 
in Dusion. 


CHAPIEUR XXV 


Jathi Lan gave tho government until tho ond of 
January to consider his case, and then, having 
roseived no satisfaction, ho proccedod to pub his 
own scheme into operation, Leaving Lakshmi in 
Agra, ho started forth with Govind Singh to Tamun- 
koto, and summoned tho Brahinin Anantaya from 
his village by the tank, to attond him in tho city, 
Anantoya know all about the scarcity of food in 
Tamankote and the neighbouring states. It was a 
matter which was ctusing him the doepost voncorn ; 
for many of the cultivators owed him monoy, and if 
they died of starvation, how was ho to recoup hin- 
self? And if he could not reeovor tho money which 
he had lont, how could he possibly repay to Jaini 
Lal the debt which ho owed him? Ho put the 
situation fairly and squarely before Jaini, and im- 
plored him to come to his assistance with a furthor 
loan, to onable him to kaan his dahtors aliva wntil 
the rains, whon he vowo 
pice out of them, 
Jaini listened sympath 
tho Brehmin’s was a havc 
do, sesing that ho had 
Had not the Rajah of M 
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sions, excepl a few rupees which were owing to him 
from the usurors in the country districts of Mandya? 
And even these he could not recover, because h@ had 
been proclaimed an outlaw. If only he could uplift 
this last remnant of his fortune, how gladly he would 
place it at the disposal of the Brahmin Anantaya! 

It was now the Brahmin’s turn to become synfpa- 
thetic, Never had such cruel injustice been done 
lo any man, as the Rajah of Mandra had inflicted 
upon Jaini Lal! But in the matter of the handful 
of rupees, about which he had spoken, was there no 
way by which they might be recovered? If Jaini 
could make some suggestion, he was ready to help 
him to his utmost. 

Jaini admitied that a way might be found whereby 
the Brahmin would be enabled to collect the trifling 
sum in question, and convert it to his own purposes. 
He had only to discount the bills which Jaini held, 
giving a bill of his own injexchange at a reasonable 
rate of interest, and he could then go to Mandra and 
enforce his claims, 

The Brahmin’s eyes brightened. It was not yot 
too late to bleed Mandra of a few thousand rupees. 
He ventured to enquire the exact sum, and Jaini 
opened his satchel and began to count out the bills. 
They amounted to something over a lac of rupecs— 
about ten thousand pounds—no inconsiderable sum 
in a country whore a man can keep himself and hig 
family on two or three rupecs a month. The total 
almost staggered the Brahmin; but tho temptation 
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of handling such vast wealth was not to be lightly 
refused, even if ho had to sign away his soul to got 
it, As a matter of fact, the security which Jaini 
took included overything that the Brahmin possossed, 
except his soul, which he left him as unnogotinblo 
and worthless. 

86 the Brahmin Anantaya wont to Mandra to 
realize his newly acquired secuvitios; and Jaini Lal 
took up his quarters in tho cily of Tamankoto to 
watch developments, and to kcop an oye on tho 
Brahinin. 

In due courso the Brahmin roturned, having 
wrung the greater part of the money out of tho 
usurers in Mandra; who, in turn, had seized all 
that their unfortunate debtors possessed to discharge 
their own obligations. Anantaya roported to Jnini 
Lal that the outlook in Mandra was vory black in- 
deed. Already the cattle were starving by hundreds, 
and children were being sold at an absurdly low 
figure to supply the wants of their paronts for a 
few weeks or days, Nothing was boing done by tho 
Rajah to olleviato the distrogs in the country dis 
tricls; on the other hand, Suka had compellod tho 
wretched cultivators to bring in tho rommnant of thoir 
grain to feed tho people in the town, tolling them 
that thoso who lived in tho country could onsily 
subsist on tho herbs and roots which thoy could 
collect in the jungle, Tt was owing to this order of 
the Rajah that Anantaya had beon able to collout 
his debts, For the compulsory solo of what littl 
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grain they possessed, had brought a certain amount 
of money into the hands of the cultivators, most of 
which was now in the possession of the Bragmin. 
So that tho country districts of Mandra were loft 
without food or money to buy il, 

To Jaini Lal the Brahmin’s report was altogether 
satisfactory, Wven:Suka himself was playing "inte 
hishands, In a few weeks the people in the country 
districts would bo dying like flies, and they would 
justly attribute their misfortunes to the ill-advised 
order of the Rajah. It would be timo for him then 
to start his agitation against Suka, and to onsure 
that the British Raj got word of the state of affairs 
in Mandya. Meantime Anantaya would be import- 
ing grain into Tamankote, and selling it in the 
distressed districts at a large profit; at the same 
time lending money to the cultivators to enable 
them to purchase it, and taking, in return, a mort- 
gage on their lands and housos and cattle and crops 
for the next five years, Verily the gods had looked 
upon him with favour when they withheld the rains 
from Rajputana, 

Then, in a woek’s timo, Jaini sont Govind Singh 
into Mandra, “to spy out the land,” and to bring 
word from certain of the head-mon of the villages as 
to the state of affairs, So Govind went to Mandya, 
and saw there the dead bodios of men and women 
who had died of starvation, lying by tho roadside, 
And near the villages were lines of smoking funeral 
piles, attended by gaunt, naked figures, destined 
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themselves to crown tho pyros on tho morrow, Th 
the stroets of the villages the very dogs lay doad, and 
starvitg women, crouching against the walls of the 
houses, looked down from time to timo at Lho baby 
at the flaccid breast, to sco whethor it still lived, 
There wore no cattlo in the ficlds, and tho land was 
brown and dead, And tho only sound that broko 
the silenco was tho lamentation of those who tended 
the burning pyres. 

And Govind returned to his master at ‘amankote, 
and told all that ho had seen, and how the people 
oried out against the Rajah, because ho had taken 
the food from thom to feed the rich men in tho town, 
And he gave him tho tale of tho dead in the fiftcon 
villages which ho had visited, duly attosted by tho 
head-mon, and the nuinbor of cattl that had 
perished. And Jaini mado a report of all thoso 
things, and sent for tho Brahmin Anantaya to boar 
witness to the truth of all that was sob forth in tho 
report. And ho sent it to the Lioutenant-Governor- 
Sahib, praying him to havo pity upon the pooplo of 
Mandra, and to send ono to investigate thoi plight, 
and to enquire into tho causos why Maudra, alono of 
all tho districts, should bo in such a diro case, if it 
wore not for the grood and incompotoncy of tho 
Rajah Suke Mitra. 

Jaini Lal sent in his potition in tho month of 
February, and in March tho British Raj took action, 
* having first verifiod Jaini's statements. ‘The moasuros 
which the Governmont adopted wore twofold, First, 
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they organized relief for tho famine-stricken district ; 
thon they seb on foot an enquiry into the canses of 
the exceptional distress in Mandra, and called upon 
Jaini Lal and the Brahmin Anantaya to substantinte 
the charges which they had made against the Rajah. 
Jaini had all his witnesses roady, and he had no 
difficulty in proving that tho famine was due to the 
action of the Rajah in compolling the cultivators to 
sell their grain. He was also in a position to prove 
that the Rajab had done nothing to alleviate the 
distress, Finally, he drew the attention of the Board 
of Enquiry to his own disinterested motives in report- 
ing the matter to the government. He had done it 
solely for the love which he bore to the people of his 
native state. It was true he had a personal grioy- 
ance against the Rajah; but that had not influenced 
him, Nevertheless, he trusted that the government 
would not overlook the fact that he had been the 
first to bring the deplorable state of affairs in Mandra 
to their notice, and would deal with his grievance 
sympathetically, knowing whet manner of man the 
Rajah had proved himself to be. Furthermore, there 
was tho English lady whom he had rescued from the 
hands‘of this tyrant and restored to her own people 
—and so on, and so forth, until Jaini had exhausted 
the list of sorvices which ho had rendered to the 
British Raj from purely disinterested motives, and 
with no thought of personal gain. 

And the result of it all was that Rajah Suka received 
an exceedingly disagreeable letter from the Governor- 
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Genocral in Council, calling his atiention to tho well- 
founded complaints which had bocn made against 
him, qnd asking for an oxplanation. Then, as an 
act of recognition of Jaini’s services, the lettor 
proceeded to refer to the forfeiture of tho worthy 
jeweller’s proporty on what appeared to be insuffi- 
ciont»grounds, and without the formality of « trial, 
and called for furthor information on tho subject. 

“To them, the mighty lords, who are condowod 
with every virtue, who are great as the firmament 
of heaven, who possess perfect knowlodgo of all 
things, who by the splendour of thoir good works 
shine forth like the sun; whose famo is known 
throughout the fourtcen worlds, and who aro 
supreme therein, the Governor-General in Council— 
I, Rajah Suka Mitra, their misorable and devoted 
slave, keeping myself far removed from them with 
joined hands, closed mouth, downeast cyes, and 
bowed head, wait in abject humility until they may 
consent to cast their oyes on one who is as nothing 
in their presonce, And having received their por- 
mission, approaching them with fear and profound 
vespect, and prostrating myself on the ground at 
their feet, which aro in reality lotus flowers; after 
saluting those feot and kissing thom, I nddress to 
thein my most humble supplication—” 

So ran the opening sontences of Sukn’s roply, and 
there followed an equally long-winded oxplanation 
of the causes of {amino in Mandya, for which tho 
gods were, in the first place, rosponsible, provoked 
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by the ungodliness of the people, and aided and 
abetted by the secret enemies of the stato, As to 
Jaini Lal, the Vaisya, he was a man utterly desti- 
tute of all principlos, and unworthy of belief whose 
trumpery belongings had been forfeited because he 
had abducted Lakshmi, the widow of Bharata Mitra, 
and forcibly carried her away, forsaking his owa wife 
and children, In all, tho possessions which he had 
left behind him amounted in valuo to no more than 
a few hundred rupees; but, since the Govornor- 
Gonoral was dissatisfied with his decision in tho 
matter, Suka would respectfully consent to return 
his possessions to Jaini Dal, on condition that he 
restored tho widow of Bharata Mitra to the palace, 
thereby making tardy atonoment for the insult 
which he had put upon the reigning house in 
Mandra. 

Now Suka’s oxplanation of the cause of tho 
famine, and of its unwarranted severity, wore by 
no means satisfactory to the Governor-General in 
Council; but there was no denying the forco of his 
argument regarding Jaini Lal and his possessions, 
It was a fair and squaro bargain that he set forth, 
Whethor the proporty in question amounted to a fow 
hundred rupees only, as the Rajah stated, or whethor 
it were worth a lac more or less, as the govern- 
ment had reason to believe, made no difference to 
the argument, It was not for the Govornor-Genoral 
in Council to fix the cash value of the widow of 
Bharata Mitra, All that he could do was to com- 
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municato the Rajah’s decision to Jaini Lal, and 
leave him to take his own line. 

J aipi was stillin Tamankote whon this communi- 
cation reached him, Foy little more than two months 
he had been separatod from Lakshmi, and alroady 
he had discovered that she was not indisponsablo, 
Away from hor fascinations ho had beon able to 
devoto all his onergies to tho managomont of his 
affairs, Tho treasure which he had loft behind him 
in Mnandra had already drawn him to Tamankote, 
and the influence of Lakshmi was no longer strong 
enough to attract him back to Agra, Not for a 
moment did ho hesitate in his decision. He would 
roturn Lakshmi to tho Rajah Suke forthwith, ho 
wrote in answer, and begged that his docision might 
be officially communicated to tho Rajah, so that he 
could send a suitable oscorl to Agra to conduct 
her back to Mandra. 

Jaini had no intention of provoking a sceno with 
Lakshmi by taking a Inst farewoll of hor, On no 
account would he return to Agra, nor would ho 
consent to sce her again. But ho sont Govind Singh 
to Agra to tako chargo of Lakshmi until Suka sont 
for hor, with orders not to lonve hor until sho 
was safely handed ovor to Suka’s roprosontative in 
Mandra. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


“Wet, D’Aguilar, your protégé has got justiee at 
last,” said the Commissioner, thiowing a letter 
across his office table for D'Aguilar to read. “TI am 
instructed to acquaint him with the terms of the 
Rajah of Mandra’s offer, so I sont for you to draw 
up a draft letter to My. Jaini Lal. You can leave 
out the GG. in C’s comments, and, of course, the 
part of the letter about the famine has nothing 
to do with him, Just put the Rajah’s terms before 
him, as the best wo ean do for him, and he oan 
cither take them or leave them.” 

Daggers read on for a couple of minutes in silence, 
and the Commissioner watched him with an amused 
expression on his face. 

“What do you think he will do?” ho asked, as 

D’Aguilar laid the letter down. 

“ «J think, sir, that entirely dopends on the real 
value of his possessions in Mandra, If they amount 
to only a fow hundred rupees, as the Rajah states, 
Jaini will stick to the widow. But if what I have 
heard is nearer the mark, ho will certainly send her 
back.” 

“In either caso tho widow is entitled to our 
sympathy,” said the Commissioner dryly. 
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“T don't think he onght to be allowed to send hor 
back. One can make a shrowd guess as to what 
awaits her in Mandra. It is hardly consistont with 
the Nberty of the subject to lot her be sent to 
Mandra against hor will,” Daggors suggostod 
difhdently. 

“You are quite right, my boy,” the Commissionor 
answered, turning the letter over in his fingers. 
But in dealing with Rajahs of native states and 
recalojtrant widows it is no good to lay too mugh 
stress on ‘Habeas Corpus’—they don’t undorstand 
Latin. We have got to remombor that the ‘corpus’ 
of a woman in India is not her own—it belongs to 
her husband, whom failing to her paronts, We 
must presume, in tho prosent instance, that having 
no parents, tho widow is to be takon caro of by hor 
husband’s people, In any caso, tho lady is a subjeot 
of the Rajah, and he might movo for her oxtra- 
dition.” 

“Tt seoms rathor rough on her,” seid Daggors. 

“It's rough on all widows in India—but thore is 
no altering it, This ono scoms loss doserving of pity 
than most of thein, She must take hor chance,” 

“Look here, sir{ will you give hor s chance?” 
D’Aguilar exclaimed, “Jeaini Lal is still in ‘aman- 
kote—I had o lettor from him only a fow days ago; 
but he has left the widow in the city hero. Could 
she not bo warned to cloar out before ho can Jay 
handg on hor ?” 


The Commissionor laughed, and held up the loiter 
R 
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for D'Aguilar to see, Across the top, in red letters, 
was the word, “ Confidential.” 

“Officially,” said the Commissioner, “onr mouths 
ave shut, But I think this letter leaves somthing 
to our discretion. Can you suggost any way by 
which we can be discreotly indiscroet ?” 

D’Aguilar thought for » moment, then he said : 

«Thero is Maya.” 

The Commissioner nodded. 

“You had better speak io her about it,” he said. 
“It won’t do for me to say anything.” 

“T should have been glad to see Jaini get his own 
back, for bringing Maya out of Mandra; but the 
price is too great. Tho widow is a regular little 
baggage, and she deserves to have her head shaved ; 
but they won't stop at that if they get her back in 
Mandra, And I don’t like sacrificing her to oblige 
even Mr. Jaini Lal.” 

“So long as I know nothing about it,” said the 
Commissioner, “you may do what you like. I 
suppose our little friond Maya will hava no 
objection ?” 

“Tll not ask hor to do anything that goes against 
the grain; but I am in her bad books at present, 
and I can’t say how she will treat any suggestion 
from me,” 

“Bad books? How’s that? I thought you wero 
the only person to whom she pays any attention. 
That is what my wife used to say.” 

“She has never forgiven mo for an imaginary 
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offence which I am snpposed to have committed wooks 
ago,” D’Aguilar answered. “Sinco tho affair outside 
tho church we have scarcely boon on speaking torms.” 

“Sho is a curious child—if you can call her a 
child. But sho has made a great advanco latoly. 
I really believe sho is losing something of tho 
Oriental,” said the Commissionor; and thon ho 
added, “Poor little Maya! I’m glad you brought 
her to us, D’Aguilay,” 

Frank D’Aguilar was glad of an excuse to go to 
seo Maya again. Since tho day of her oscape from 
the Commissioner's house, whon Mrs, Ridley had told 
him that Maya was in love with him, he had kopt 
out of her way as much as possible, and latdly 
relations botweon thom had become even more 
strained, Daggers ought Lo have boen satisfied, for 
it was the result of the policy which he had dolibe- 
rately set himself to pursuc, But tho girl had 
entered into his life, and had given him a new and 
quite original interest, and ho missed her moro than 
he was prepared to admit, now that ho had consed to 
interest himself actively in her caroer, 

Ho found her in tho garden, seated bonoath tho 
great mango-treo, reading Lamb's Talos from Shako- 
speare—the last book which ho had givon to Myvs. 
Ridley for her. As ho had come specially to seo 
her, he did not go through tho formality of onquir- 
ing for Mrs, Ridloy at the houso, but went siraight 
up to her, Maya laid the book on tho arm of her 
chair, and rose with some signs of confusion, 
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“Tm afraid Mxs. Ridley is not at home,” she said 
stiffly, 

“I have come to see you, not Mrs, Ridloy,” 
D’Aguilar answered. She was certainly a very 
beautiful girl, he thought, looking frankly into the 
groy eyes, and at the erect little figure in its muslin 
gown, 

«What do you want with me?” she asked, with 
hor usual directness, 

“First of all, I want you to understand me,” he 
said, “and to know that when I say a thing I mean 
it. You accused me, some time ago, of a breach of 
good manners, and I told you that you were mis- 
taken-—but you did not believe me.” 

He paused, and Maya hung her head, and mado 
no reply. 

“Well!” he continued, “do you still think that I 
was making fun of you, or saying a singlo disrespect- 
ful word ?” 

“No; I don’t think so now,” said Maya slowly; 
“but I did. You—you used to be so difforent to 
me.” 

The grey oyos looked at him appealingly, and they 
were far more oloquont than her faltering words, 
D'Aguilar wondered how he ought to answer her, 
Thore was the old temptation to speak hor fair, if 
only to see the light of a smile in her eyes. At 
least he must give hor some explanation of the 
chango in his attitude towards her. 

“You were relying too much upon me, and not 
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enough upon Mrs, Ridley,” he said. “Yon havo 
got on bettor since I stayed away. I should hardly 
recoggize you now for tho little dancing-girl I picked 
up in the junglo.” 

“ Ave you pleased?” sho asked cagerly. 

Her tone, and tho Lense anxioty in her face, warned 
him to bo caroful. 

“Of course £ am glad to seo you coming round to 
our ways,” he said. 

“Why?” 

“ For your own sake.” 

Maya’s face foll. Was that all ho had come to 
tell hor ? 

“Perhaps I have not changed so much as you 
think,” she said. “I often wish I were back at the 
village where the sunnyasi sils by tho tank.” 

“I'm glad you don’t forget your old friends,” said 
D'Aguilar, taking advantage of the opening which 
she had given him to change the subject; “ because 
I want to speak to you about one of them.” 

She looked at him in surprise, 

“ About one of my old frionds ?” 

“Yos-—Lakshmi, the widow of Bharata Mitra, Sho 
is your friend, I think ?” 

“Lakshmi—oh yes!” she answored doubtfully. 
“What about Lakshmi?” 

«Tt is rather a long story. Won't you sit down 
whilst I toll it you?” said D’Aguilar, pushing tho 
chaix towards her. “And, first of atl, T want you to 
answer a fow questions,” 
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“What do you want to know?” Maya asked, 
soating herself in the chair. 

“Whether you would care to help her oyt of a 
great danger?” 

“Yes, I must help Lakshmi, if I can, You know, 
we came away from Mandra together—it was she 
who suggested that we should esoape—so I must 
holp her now.” 

“That is quile the right spirit,” said D’Aguilar 
approvingly, 

«T dowtlike her a bit,” Mayaexplained. “Subadra 
always declared that it was Lakshmi who killed my 
mother, But they are all such liars that one does 
not know what to believe. Had it not been for 
Lakshmi I should be a deva-daisi in the temple of 
Vishnu to-day.” 

D'Aguilar glanced at the beautiful girl in the long 
cane chair, and was consumed with anger at the 
mere thought of what she had escaped. That such 
a fate for hor was ever a possibility was unthinkable. 

“My God!” he ejaculated fiercely. ‘“ Whatevor sho 
may have done, Lakshmi should be forgiven for that,” 

“What clso?” said Maya calmly, looking up into 
his dark, angry face. “What else do you want me 
to tell you about her?” 

« What would happen to her if she were to go back 
to Mandra?” he asked abruptly. 

“Suka would kill her, I don’t know how—but he 
would certainly kill her. His mother, Yasoda, would 
soe to that. But Lakshmi will not go back.” 
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“Not unless Jaini Lal sends hor back,” said 
D'Aguilar, “And that depends on whothor it is 
worth his while, What is the value of his property 
in Mandra ?” 

«Flow can I tell?” Maya answered, “T only know 
what Lakshmi told me—that in the room boneath 
the “rock, into which he took hor, thoro were groat 
chests full of jewollery and precious stones. It may 
be that Lakshmi lied to me about it, yet I think 
she spoke the truth; otherwise sho would not have 
consented to go and live with him.” 

Then D’Aguilar told hor as much of tho nogotia- 
tions which had passed botwoon the Rajah and the 
government as he thought nocessary, and of tho 
proposal which the Rajah had mado, 

“Whatever Jaini Lal decides to do, I think 
Lakshmi should be warned, so thal she anay inake 
herself scarce before Jaini returns from ‘Tamankote. 
That is what I have come to ask if you will do,” 
D'Aguilay concluded, 

“Of course I will go to hor, and tell her what you 
have said,’ Maya answered, “But I do not think sho 
will run away.” 

«You moan that sho is still confidont of hor powor 
ovor Jaini—that sho thinks horsolf indisponsable to 
him.” 

“Tt is not exactly that,” said Maya thoughtfully, 
“for one knows that self-interost is the motive of 
everything, and Jaini, of courso, would sond hor 
back, if it were worth his while, But you do not 
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know Lakshmi, or you would not suggest that she 
would run away.” 

“But she ran away from Mandra to save herghead 
of hair—and quite right too! Why should she not 
do it again to sevo her life?” 

“She did not run away from Mandra without 
knowing what she was going to do. At first°she 
meant to go to the Sahibs—that is why she asked 
me to go wilh her, Thon she met Jaini Lal, and 
she changed her plans and went with him. But if 
she leaves him now, she has no one to go to, and 
she would rather dio than be an outcast, She will 
trust to her power over Jaini; and if that fails, she 
will go back to Mandra and face thom all,” 

“She must do as sho likes,” said D’Aguilar. “So 

long as she is warned, I don’t care a straw what 
she chooses to do, If you will go to her, I will 
arrange to have you sent into the city with a police 
escort to look after you.” 

“T would rather go alone, in my old dross,” said 
Maya, “if you will sond a tikka-gari for me this 
afternoon,” 

“Just as you like. But you must promise to 
come back this evening, I shall wait for you on the 
eity road.” 

Maya laughed a little scornfully, 

“You need not be afraid that I shall run away 
again,” she said. “It is hardly worth while. In a 
fortnight my year will be over, and thon I can do as 
I choose.” 
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D'Aguilar looked at her uneasily, Io had not 
voalized that the time of probation, which he had 
carelggsly fixed as an inducoment to her to quit 
her old life, had so nearly oxpired. Ho could not 
believe that sho would deliberately go back to it; yot 
he was not sure of her. What if sho announced 
her Yntention of returning to “nativo” lifo? Of 
course, she would not be allowed to go, in spito of 
tho pledge which he had givon her, What would 
she do then? For how long would Mrs. Ridloy 
bo able to keep her? And what would sho think of 
his promises ? 

That evening he hung about the city road, waiting 
for her return. He felt absurdly anxious about hor, 
considering that for wore than fonrtoon years she 
had lived and moved and had her being amongst 
the people of India, What harm was likely to befall 
her that could be compared with the dangers she had 
already escaped? Yet he wishod that he could have 
gone with her to tho house of the silversmith in 
the city, to take care of hor, 

Presently, amid a cloud of dust, the gart with its 
two souffling ponies and red-turbanod drivor, boro 
down upon him, Ho signalled tho man to stop, 
and looked anxiously in at tho window. Maya, in 
native dress, was perched on tho back sont, with 
her knees up to her chin. Ho got in and sat down 
opposite to her. 

“I have como back, you seo,” she said, not at« 
tempting to change her position. 
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“Yes, I knew you would. But I was anxious, so 
I came to meet you.” 

«Why were you anxious about me? Have not I 
beon among friends? For a whole afternoon I have 
‘gone native, as you call it. It was very refreshing.” 

She seemed to have slipped back a whole year 
since the morning. He looked at tho little squat- 
ting figure with the bare ankles and the sari pulled 
over its head, and wondered whether it could really 
be the same giaceful English girl whom he had re- 
garded with something more than mere admiration 
but a few hours before. 

“Did you give Lakshmi the message?” he asked, 
trying to reconcile himself to the chango in har, 
as necessary Lo the mission which he had asked 
her to undertake. 

“Yes, I gave the message.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“Lakshmi was splendid, She spoke to me in 
padums—pootry, you know—for a long time, She 
is wonderful when she speaks in padams/ All 
about the stars, and the dew, and the lotus flowers. 
But you would not understand,” 

“But what is she going to do?” he asked, nettled 
at her assumption of his want of comprehension. 

“T6 is all arranged. She will not leave Jaini Lal 
unless he sends her away. We spoko much of it, 
and she said the silver lamp of the moon—but you 
would not undorstand that either. She meant that 
he would not send her away.” 
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“But if he does?” said D’Aguilar impatiently. 

“Tf ho does, she will go back to Mandra, And [ 
am going with hor.” 

D'Aguilar almost jumped from his seat. 

“No! that I swear you shan’t!” he exclaimed, 

Maya looked at him calmly. 

“Tt cannot be for two woeks,” sho said, “for thore 
will be many things to be arrangod. And in two 
weeks I shall be freo to do as I liko,” 


CHAPTER XXVIT 


Maya’s estimate of the time which must elfiipse 
before Jaini Lal could mako arrangements for the 
return of Lakshmi to Mandyra was justified by events, 
It was just two weeks after her expedition to the 
city to interview Lakshmi, that Govind Singh, ac- 
companied by Salik Das and a file of the Mandra 
horsemen, arrived in Agra to conduct the widow of 
Bharata Mitra back to Mandra, 

They went straight to the house of the silver- 
smith, and Govind lost no time in acquainting 
Lakshmi with his mission. 

“Tt is the order that thou art to return to 
Mandra,” he said. “I have come for thee,” 

“Wherefore has not Jaini Lal como himself?” 
Lakshmi asked scornfully. “Is he afraid? or does 
he think that I would pray him to keep mo with 
him? Jaini Lal is the offspring of a Pariah and a 
she-wolf; he was begotten beneath a cow's hide, 
which also covered the dead body of his grand- 
father; he was brought forth in the houso of a 
scavenger; and he was suckled by the daughter of 
a cobbler. When do we start for Mandya?” 

“To-morrow, in the morning, if a cart can be 
obtained for thee,” said Govind imperturbably. 
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«Then sce that i¢ is spacious and with two domes, 
for Maya, the daughter of the Sahibs, will accompany 
me. Do thou go to the houso of the Commissioner, 
where she lives, and tell her that wo start for Mandya 
to-morrow.” 

“T have no mind for jests,” Govind answered, 
“Make thy preparations for the journey.” 

“Nay, but I do not jest. It is arranged that tho 
Feringht woman is to go with mo.” 

“That is no part of my orders,” said Govind, 
“They concern thee only,” 

“Then go to Dagler Sahib and ask him, if thou 
wilt not believe me, I say that it is arranged, 
She woaried of the Sahibs, and prayed to be taken 
with me to Mandra, It has been known to mo for 
many days that I was to return,” 

Govind Singh did not know what to make of it, 
Ho had not forgotten Maya’s aversion to her own 
poople, and how she had implored him to take her 
to a land where there wero no Sahibs, Ho know, 
too, that she had run away from tho houso of tho 
Commissioner, and gone to Lakshmi for protoction, 
and that she had beon takon back by Daglor Sahib, 
Lakshmi's story was, therofore, not impossible, It 
would be woll for him to go and sce Daglor Sahib 
and ask him what he was to do. So, leaving Salik 
Das and his mon in charge of Lakshmi, ho sought 
out D’Aguilar in tho cantonmont. 

Now it happened that D'Aguilar had gono to the 
Commissioner's house, at Mrs. Ridley’s roquest, to 
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remonstrate with Maya, who had announced to the 
good lady hor intention of accompanying Lakshmi 
to Mandra, if she should bo sent back. 

«Tho year is over—you cannot stop me,” said 
Maya defiantly, when Mrs. Ridley refused her con- 
sent, “I came with Lakshmi from Mandra, and T 
will return with her,” 

“But surely, my doar Maya,” Mrs. Ridloy pro- 
tosted, “you owe something to Mr. Ridley and 
to me, and to your own people! Ilave you no 
gratitude?” 

Now theo idea of gratitude had never cntored 
Maya's hoad, That she had been received into the 
household, and had been fed, clothed, and taught 
at the expense of the Commissioner, had never 
seemed to her an unusual circumstance. Sho was 
accustomed to seeing women disposed of in this 
manner, without their approval or consent; and it 
was on every-day occurrence for married men with 
no children to adopt tho children of others more 
fortunate than themsolves in this respect. Sho had 
taken her adoption into the household of the Rid- 
leys as a matter of course, and if she had evor felt 
thankful, it was because she undorstood that the 
arrangement was for a yonr only. 

So Mrs, Ridley, in despair, sont for Frank 
D’Aguilar. 

“And I was foolish onough to believe that the 
child was making progress!” sho exclaimed, when 
she had finished her complaints. “I thought she 
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was going to turn out @ respectable, pink and white 
English girl in time! Really, I think it would be 
better to let her go back to Mandra, and have 
done With her!” 

“Thatis impossible—unthinkablo!” said D’Aguilay, 

“hen I wish you would toll me how we are 
to prevent hor. ‘hero is only ono way that I can 
think of, short of lodging hor in tho barrack cells,” 

“What is that?” 

“For you to mako love to her, But, really, I 
don't know what I am saying!” sho added apolo- 
getically, for D’Aguilar had flushed with anger at 
her suggestion. A fow months ago he would have 
laughed at the idea; but now it filled him with 
resentmont. 

“Wo must find some othor way,” he answered 
stiffly. 

“Tam sure I wish we could!” said Mrs, Ridley 
helplessly. “What is to bo dono?” 

“The widow, Lakshmi, must bo got away quietly, 
without Maya knowing anything about it.” 

The curtain across the door was pushed aside, and 
the butler ontored noisolossly, and salaamod. 

“Sahib,” he said, addressing D’Aguilar, “thoro is 
a man outside asking for theo,” 

“Thon he must wait.” 

“That I have already told hii, Sahib, and ho has 
waited for long, But he says it is a mattor of im- 
portance. Ho said, further, that I was to tell the 
Sehib his name, It is Govind Singh.” 
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“Say that I will come immediately,” said 
D'Aguilar. Then he tuned to Mrs. Ridley. “This 
is the man we want. He is Jaini Lal’s sorvant, 
and he has most probably come to Agra if tako 
Lakshmi away. I had better see him at once,” 

He went out on to the veranda, There was 
Govind Singh standing close to the great mango- 
troe, and by his side was Maya, engaged in earnest 
conversation with him, She saw him first, and 
darted back to the house. The Sikh salanmed 
gvavely and camo towards him, 

“Sahib,” he said, “I songht thoo in thy houso, 
but could not find thee. But soeing that it was a 
matter of importance, and timo presses, I dared 
to como here,” 

“Bring him in to my husband’s business-room,” 
Mrs, Ridley called out from tho veranda, 

“Thou hast come at an auspicious momont,” 
said D’Aguilar, returning the Sikh’s greeting. 
“Follow me.” 

He led Govind into jhe room which the Com- 
miasionor used to interview people who came to his 
house on business, 

“What has brought theo to Agra?” he asked. 

«Tho affairs of my master, Jaini Lal,” Govind 
answored, 

“ And wherofore hast thou come to soe me?” 

“Concerning the daughter of Leland Sahib. It 
was told me that she was to go back to Mandyra, 
with the widow of Bharata Mitra.” 
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« Who told thee?” D'Aguilar asked. 

« First Lakshini, the widow, told mo; but I would 
not believe her. Thon the Miss-Sahib told mo her- 
self, whilst I was waiting for the Sahib to come.” 

“Then the Miss-Sahib knows that thou art to take 
the widow back to Mandra?” 

“ A’suredly, It was the first question she put 
to me.” 

“ And you told her?” 

«JT told her, Sahib, that the widow of Bharata 
Mitra was going back to Mandra to havo hor head 
shaven. Then sho said: ‘I go with hor’ And I 
answerod: ‘The daughters of the Sahibs do not 
shave their heads, neithor do they sorvo the gods 
in the temples, There is no placo for thoo in 
Mandra.’ Then she begged onrnostly that I would 
take her with Lakshmi, saying thal tho Rajah 
would not give up my mastor’s proporty unless 
they both returned, But, afterwards, she said that 
she would not stay in Mandra, and that she would 
vetum to the Sahibs, Who knows what is in the 
heart of a woman?” 

“True, Govind,” said D’Aguilar, laughing. “Wo 
may not fathom tho depth of » woman's honrt; but 
wo can guido her feet to presorve hor from danger. 
Now I will ask the Miss-Sahib to como horo, and she 
shall tell us plainly what sho desires to do,” 

He went out, and in a few minutos returned with 
Maya, 


“Govind Singh has come to take thoe back to 
8 
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Mandya,” he said, addressing her in Urdu, “ Wilt 
thou go with him?” 

Tho apparent collapse of all opposition oto her 
plans disconcerted Maya; but she adhered to her 
determination. 

“Yes, I will go with him,” she said, “oven as I 
promised Lakshmi.” ‘ 

D'Aguilar turned to the Sikh. 

«Then it is arranged. Tho Miss-Sahib will 
accompany thee to-morrow. She shall bo sont to 
the house whore the widow of Bharata Mitra lodges: 
and thou wilt take hor to Mandya.” 

“Vory good, Sahib,” said Govind, salaaming, 

Maya stood by, nervously twisting the fingers of 
her clasped hands. How little he scemed to care 
what happened to her? He had not even asked" 
what she intended to do when sho got to Mandya, 
nor hor reasons for wishing to return, Ie had not 
suggested that she should como back again, when 
her mission was over. He scomed to take it for 
granted that she was going awny for ever. For all 
ho knew or cared, sho might be going to take up her 
duties as a dancing-girl in tho temple. And yet, 
only two weeks ago, he had sworn that she should 
not return to Mandre. Why had he changed his 
mind? What could Govind have told him to make 
him so anxious to be rid of hor? Then she remom- 
bered how Lakshmi had beon discarded by Jaini 
Lal, directly it was to his advantage to sond her 
away, and she concluded bitterly that all men must 
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be alike. And, since that was so, sho might as well 
go back to Mandra, and stay there, though that 
had not been her intention. She had meant to 
accompany Lakshmi to Mandra, from a feoling of 
loyalty, and then to return to Agra, But it was 
not worth while to explain that to him now, Sho 
would*go back, and share whatovor fate awaited 
Lakshmi. 

Govind Singh, having got his instructions, with- 
drew from tho room, and D’Aguilar turned to Maya 
again. 

«You seo, I have not forgotten the bargain that I 
made with you, that you should be free in a year,” 
he said. “ But T am sorry you want to go back.” 

She hung her hond, and made no answor, Long 
“go Govind had told her that when the Sahibs give 
their word, thoy do not depart from it. Was he 
really sorry, she wonderod ? 

«Will you toll me why you want to lonvo us?” 
His voice was kindly, and Maya ropented that she 
had judged him hastily. It might even bo worth 
while to explain. 

“I did not mean to go away altogothor,” she 
faltered. “T only wanted to go back to Mandra 
with Lakshmi.” 

«Bub that is a dangerous thing to do,” said 
D’Aguiler gently. “You told me yourself that the 
Rajah will kill Lakshmi when sho roturns.” 

«And if it is dangerous,” sho answered, sitting 
down at the table and resting her elbows upon it, 
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afraid.” 

“That is quite truce and quite right,” ho said; 
“we must not shirk our duty because there may 
be danger in doing it. I am glad you said that, 
But it is not good to run into danger needlessly,” 

His evident approval dolighted Maya, aid hor 
cheeks flushod. It encouraged hor to speak more 
freely to him. ‘he old feeling that he understood 
her was returning. 

“T am quite certain that you would go, if you 
wore in my place,” she said, “ You would not allow * 
a porson who had holped you, to run into dangor 
alone, even if you did not caro about him,” 

D'Aguilar was astounded. For the doctrine of 
self-sacrifice which Maya propounded was quite 
foreign to her early traming. This was indeed a 
sign of grace! ; 

“You are right again,” he said. “But where 
did you get that idea? Not from Lakshmi, I'll be 
bound; nor from any of your friends in Mandya.” 

“T don't know,” she answered, flushing. “I be- 
lieve I have always felt it, and something I read 
in a book the other day showed me that I ought to 
stand by Lakshmi. That is why I must go back to 
Mandva with her.” 

“That is splendid |” D’Aguilar exclaimed, holding 
out his hand to her, “Tho bravest thing I evor 
heard 2 woman say! You shall go with Lakshmi— 
Twouldn’t keep you back for anything, now that I 
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know. Only you must promise mo faithfully to 
come back.” 

Mayn’s golden head dropped forward on her arm 
and shé burst into tears, Ho was still holding her 
other hand, and ho stooped and kissed it 

“ Say that you will come back, Maya,” he ontreated, 
“I canst let you go unless you promise, And I will 
never let you out of my sight agaiu, when I got you 
back, You havo always been my littlo girl, since I 
found you in tho jungle, I tried to mako you think 
that you were nothing more to me than any other 
woman—and I tried honestly to make myselt think 
so, too, But it was no good. Thon I tried to 
believe that you were too young for my interest in 
you to be anything but paternal. But that has 

“Proken down badly, and what a pig you must 
have thought me! Now I know that I love you, 
Maya.” 

He drew her to him and took her in his arms. 

“Promiso that you will come back to mo, darling!” 

“You are making it very hard for me to go,” sho 
answered, clinging to him, 

“T want to make it oasior for you to como back, 
It hasn’t always been easy, I know; and sometimes 
I thought that you would loave us allogothor, J 
thought you would go to the penitent, and becomo a 
devoteo of the Vodanta.” 

“Ah, the ponitent|” said Maya slowly, “Some 
day I should like to see him again, Will you tako 
me?” 
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“Yos, dearest, if you will come back to me from 
Mandya,” 

“I had forgotten Mandra,” said Maya, “I had 
forgotten evorything but you! But I must“go with 
Lakshmi to-morroyw—and if I live, I will come back 
to you.” 

“If you live!” D’Aguilar exclaimed. “If.Suka, 
or any of his people, dares to lay a finger on you, he 
shall pay for it with his neck, I will sce that he is 
warned; and I will tell Govind Singh that if harm 
comes to you, ho, too, will be hanged. But I think 
we oan trust Govind. He will tako caro of the 
daughter of Leland Sahib.” 

“Yes, Govind will take care of me, as he did 
before fT met you.” 

Neither of them heard Mrs. Ridley come into 
the room; but when she exclaimed loudly, * Well, 
really!” Maya broko away from her lover and fled 
out on to the veranda, 

«So you took my advice, after all, Mr, D’Aguilax,” 
sho said severely. “ And now, I suppose, the child 
will consent to remain whero she is,” 

On the contrary,” said Daggers. “ She is going 
back to Mandya to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Tum Jong journey by bullock-cart to the frontier of 
Mandya was accomplished in great discomfort, It 
was tho season of the hol winds, which strike liko 
the blast from o furnace, leaving the carth parched 
and withored, and carrying a cloud of burming sand 
to the sky, In the morning and in the evening they 
travelled; but during the day they were compolled 
to shelter from tho raging heat in the groves of trees 
by the wayside, or in the villages. [n a few hours 

=~the train would haye taken them from Agra ta 
within a few miles of their destination; but tho 
publicity and stir of the railway make this mode of 
travelling unsuitable for womon of high position, 
and, therefore, Lakshmi and her companion were 
compelled 10 spend ten days on the road in a 
covered cart, escorted by Govind Singh and Salik 
Das with his Mandra horsemen. 

Maya found plenty of time for roflection during 
the long howrs of the day, for Lakshmi was unusually 
silent, and the incidents of tho road no longer pos- 
sessed the intorest for her that thoy had a year 
ago, when everything was new and strange. Often 
she found herself contrasting her exporiencos at the 
Commissioner's house in, Agra with her old life 
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which, for the time being, she had chosen to renew, 
Which was the better—the old, irresponsible bond- 
age of the zenana, or tho hard and fast conventions 
of the Sahib’s household? In the palace at Mandra 
the restrictions wore fewer because tho life was 
narrower. So long as a girl kept within the pre- 
soribed bounds, she imight do as she liked, and 
nothing was capected of hor, Among tho Sahiba 
the women weio free to go where thoy pleased; but 
they wore bound down by rigid formalities of speech, 
action, and dress, and were oapected to fulfil certain 
requirements and responsibilities. Maya was still 
inclined to think that the women of tho Sshibs paid 
dearly for their emancipation. 

But for the greater part of the tedious journey her 
thoughts were given entirely to Frank D’Aguilar. 
She did not attempt to undorstand the motives 
which had been at work with him in his treatmont 
of horself, She did not sook to fathom his reasons 
for holding aloof from her, whon in reality he loved 
her, nor did she question the sincerity of his love, 
He had told her that he loved hor, and he had taken 
hor in his arms and kissod her—that was the groat, 
overwhelming joy of hor life, and it would bear no 
analysis. It was like Lakshmi’s dream-star, which 
was immeasurable and intangible, and drey to itself 
all the delights of the universe, Sho had not 
followed the star in vain, even though it had led 
her to the land of the Sahibs, 

Mayo was still Oriental enough to seok, by every 
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means in her power, to please the man who loved 
her. She did not forget that it was her determina- 
tion to stick by Lakshmi to the end that had drawn 
fronPhim the confession that he loved her, He had 
spokon of it as the bravest resolve a woman could 
make, and he had encoureged her to go through 
with it. 

So she set forth on her mission gladly, bocause it 
was pleasing to him; but with no certainty of the 
outcome of it. Frank D'Aguilar had prepared the 
way by official notification to the Rajah of Mandra 
of her intended visit, couched in terms which 
admitted of no misunderstanding as to his responsi- 
bility for her safety, But Maya knew moro of Suka 
and of the influences behind him than D’Aguilar or 

"the Commissioner, whom he had consulted in the 
mattor; and she know, too, that neither the passport 
of the British Raj, nor the devotion of Govind Singh, 
would avail anything when once she had exossed tho 
outer defences of the palace on tho rock. The old 
tradition, that Mandra was a law unto ilself, still 
survived, and there was no British Rosident to 
dispel it. 

On the eighth day they roached the village on the 
bank of tho river, where Maya had first scen Frank 
D'Aguilar, The whole scone came vividly back to 
her: the capture of the cart by Salik Das and his 
men, the flight of tho driver and tho futile efforts of 
the bullocks Lo stampode, the screams of Lakshmi, 
the exciled yells of the assombled villagers, and 
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the fatuous laughter of tho Sahib, ‘Then he had 
come, and, forthwith, peace and order had been 
restored, 

Whilst the bullocks were being unycked by the 
yroadsido, it was evident that Govind Singh and Salik 
Das wore ongaged in fighting their battle over again, 
and they did it without malico, and with a great 
deal of good-natured banter. 

“But for the Sahib, assuredly I would have slain 
thee,” said Salik, 

«Tt was uot [ who sought tho protection of 
Dagler Sahib,” Govind retorted, “I had scattered 
thy dogs and rogained possession of tho cart, when I 
saw thee praying him to come to thy aid. Then, and 
not till then, did I put up my sword.” 

“Nevortheless, the cart and ils burden return to 
Mandra in the end,” said Salik, jerking his hand in 
the direction of the canopy. 

“That, also, is as my master orders,” Govind 
answered, 

«Thy master deals in strange morchandise.” 

“Hold thy peace, thou son of a dog!” screamed 
Lakshmi, from boneath the canopy. “Did not thy 
mother give three annas to a chamur to get thee, 
that thou speakest of merchandise?” 

Govind and Salik went off together laughing, and 
Lakshmi, having fired her shot, relapsed into silence, 
But the soldier's remark still rankled, and presently 
she began to croon to herself: 
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“Up and down tho road—up end down the raad— 


Here is pretty merchandiso any one may try, 
Sho is worth a Rajah’s ransom, and sho comes of Rajah bloed, 
And a soul was Jost to win her—who wiil buy ? 


Up and down the road—up and down the road— 
Weary with the sight of hor, revhing after gain ; 
Bartering her body, as a huckstor soils his load, 

He has brought hor to hor hushand’s home again, 


° 

Up and down the rond—up and down tho rond— 

Til sho stands before hor judges with hor guilt upon her soul, 

She has broken faith and honour, she must reap the crop she 
sowed, 


And drink the visha (poison) from the scented bowl.” 

“Nay—speak not like that, Lakshmi!” Maya 
exclaimed, s 

“Why not? The month of Cheitra (April) is 
auspicious for trial ‘by ordeal. They will hand mo 
the bowl, saying, ‘May this day bo fortunate to 
theo, a day of virtue, a day on which thy innocenco 
will be established; may it bring thee many bless- 
ings’ Then must I drink, and if I be innocent the 
visha will give up its vonoin, and become to mo as 
nectar.” She laughed mirthlessly. “How thinkost 
thou that it will taste to me? It cannot be moro 
bitter than life,” 

The noxt day they crossed tho bridge and wore 
once more in the dominions of the Rajah of Mandra, 
Tho famine was still sore in the land, in spite of the 
velief-works which had been started by order of the 
British Raj. ‘The villages by tho roadside were 
half empty and forlorn; there were no cattle in the 
parched fields; and the beggars, who used Lo sit by 
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the road, had either ‘died of starvation, or left their 
chosen sacred spots in search of food, There could 
be no real rolief for the country until tho rains 
came again. ® 

The night was spont in a deserted village within a 
dozen miles of the capital, There was not a living 
soul left in the place; but a long row of charred 
heaps told of the calamity which had overtaken the 
village, and forced the remnant of the inhabitants 
to fly to the city for food. 

Tho lwo women sat together in the open, looking 
up at the stars, and, overy now and then, casting a 
glance fh the direction of Mandya, where the dim 
outline of the great rock was discerniblo against 
the sky. Lakshmi was more talkative than she 
had been sinco they left Agra, She was full of ' 
schemes for tho morrow, to which shoe reforred 
calmly as the last day of her life, She was deter- 
mined that her exit should be mado with dignity 

“and offect. Nover, in the whole course of her lifo, 
had such an opportunity of distinguishing herself 
been accorded her, and her artistic temperment 
would bo satisfied with nothing short of sublimity. 
Only of one thing was she afraid—that they might 
torture her. She spoke of her fears on this point 
to Maya, and implored her not to allow them to 
mutilate her, 

“Let them give the bowl into my own hands, and 
I will show them how a Kshatriya woman should 
die,” she said. “Even now Yasoda and tho rest of 
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them are exulting at their vongoance upon me; but 
let them wait until I stand bofore them, and I will 
humble them, as I did at the obsoquies of Bharata 
Mitta!” 

Then for a time sho was silont; but in the half- 
light Maya could seo hor lips moving, as though 
shd were rehearsing hor part in tho morrow's core- 
mony. But presently she turned to Maya again. 

“Why didst thou como with me?” sho asked 
abruptly. 

“Because I would not let theo go back alone to 
Mandra, Together we came forth, and Jogether 
wo must return,” said Maya, conscious that this 
was an argument that Lakshmi would not under- 
stand, 

“But what gain is it to thee? How knowest thou 
that they will not kill thee also?” 

“Tt may be that they will,” Maya answored, 
“But I was moved neither by fear nor by hope 
of reward when I sot forth with thee.” 

«By what then?” 

«By the duty which I owe to theo,” 

Lakshmi Jaughod incredulously, 

“Ts that the teaching of the Sahibs?” she asked. 

“Yes, The Sehibs do not turn their backs upon 
their frionds whon they are in danger,” 

“Vorily tho Sahibs aro incrodibly foolish,” said 
Lakshmi. “For no good purpose they have let 
thee run thy head into Suka’s net. It is past 
understanding !” 
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“What thinkost thou would happon to Suka if ho 
laid hands upon mo?” said Maya proudly. “As 
thou didet once say, the Sahibs would overthrow 
the rock of Mandia to got possession of me.” 

“Thinkest thou that the Sahibs will avenge me?” 
Lakshmi asked eagerly, “If only I could know that 
Yasode and her son Suka would bo cast ous and 
driven like dogs from Mandra, the visha would 
indeed be tumed to nectar!” 

“Tf they kill thee, and I return alive to my own 
people, assuredly I will call for vengeance,” Maya 
answeregl. 

“ Swear it by Naryana,” Lakshmi demanded fiercely. 

Ayo, I swear it,” said Maya, 

«Then let death come how it may, I caro not! 
For every pang will bo requited a hundredfold.” 

Early the following morning they took the road 
again, and in throe hours’ time they were at the 
river ford by the temple of Vishnu. Abovo towered 
the great rock of Mandra, capped by the minarots 
of the palace. Govind Singh called a halt on the 
bank, and tapping with his stick on the curtain of 
the ganopy, asked Maya if he might speak to her, 
She descended from the cart, and when they were 
out of ear-shot, the Sikh turned to her. 

“ Miss-Sahib,” he said, plucking norvously at his 
ferocious beard, “it is not good for thee to go farther. 
Do thou wait here, until I have delivered the widow 
of Bharata Mitra to her friends at the palace, and I 
will return for thee.” 
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“Nay—but I go-to the palace with her,” Maya 
protested. “Thou must wait for mo by tho outer 
gate, and when all is arranged I will come back to 
thee “there.” 

“But what if thou dost not return? How could 
I go back to Dagler Sahib without thoo? Ho put 
thee under my charge, saying that I must answer 
for thee with my head.” 

«That has ho written to Rajah Suka also,” said 
Mayan; “so thy head will not lack company, if 1 
yeturn not, But, assuredly, I will return, and thou 
must await mo by the outor gato.” 

“The Miss-Sahib knows the palace and the house- 
hold of the Rajah, sho knows in what mannor the 
women are troated there; and yet sho wishes to 
“return 1” 

“Whethor I wish it or not, my word is given to 
Lakshmi, and therefore I go,” said Maya. 

The Sikh’s eye flashed proudly, and he drow 
himself up and saluted. 

“Tho daughter of Loland Sahib sponks as her 
fathor would have spoken. Yol, for the love which 
I bear him, I am fain to disoboy.” 

“The Sahibs do not go back from their word. 
‘Twas thou, Govind Singh, who first told me that,” 

“Without doubl I said it of tho Sahibs,” said 
Govind lamely, “but not of their women-folk,” 

“Then thou shalt learn from mo that tho women 
of tho Sahibs aro bound by the same laws, T go 
with Lakshmi to the palace.” 
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Again Govind saluted, this time in acquiescence, 
and they returned to tho eart. 

At the ouler gate of the fortress the long journey 
came to an end. Thero wore men with ‘itters 
waiting to carry the two women up to the palace, 
Lakshmi went first; and as Maya left the cart to 
take her placo in the litter, Govind whispered ¢ 

«T will await thoe hero, But, assuredly, my head 
will vost uneasily upon my shoulders until thou 
roturn |” 


CUAPTER XXIX 


Ur and up tho long rocky stairway the panting 
coolies bore thom; through the barricrs of tho 
second and third tiers of defences, past the hewn 
casematos and galleries, and the squalid huts of the 
soldiery piled upon the shelving ledges. The sun 
was nearing the meridian, and it beat down with 
pitiless ardour on the rough-cut causeway, which 
flung its rays back and forth from sole to buttress, 
Ghd from buttress to the scarped terraces, until the 
whole rock danced and flickered with calorific waves, 
Except for the pad of tho bearers’ feet upon the 
scorching stone, and their short distrossful grunts, 
all was silent, Tho causeway was dosorted; even 
the sentinels had sought the shelter of the guard- 
rooms, and left tho gates unguarded. The return 
of the widowed quoen to Mandya was either inknown 
to the peoplo, or elso it was not a matter of suflicient 
importance to tompt them fiom their houses in the 
heat of the day. 

And so they came in silence to the great gato of 
the palaco yard. ‘The boarors set down tho litters, 
and one of them knocked at tho closed door. ‘Then, 


from within, the challenge, “ Who goes thera?” 
200 T 
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«The widow of Bharata Mitra, and another,” the 
man replied. 

The door swung open, and four of tho _pnlnce 
servants came out and carried the litters within, 

From the cloistered wings on either side of the 
courtyard there came the sound of hurrying feet 
and suppressed voices. 

“She comes! she comes!” the whispor ran, and 
eager fncos peered out from the deep recesses, as 
they bore the litters across the open spaco towards 
tho archway leading to the house of the women, 

A gozen dancing-girls received them, and assisted 
them from the litters with much ceremony. Maya 
cast her eyes round the court of the women, where 
she had spent hor childhood. Nothing was changed 
excopt the faces of some of the girls who crowde 
round them. Lakshmi looked noither to right nor 
left. She stood like a queen waiting to be conducted 
with due circumstance to her home. The dancing- 
girls formed round them, and struck up a chant, and 
the procession moved slowly towards the women’s 
apartmonts, 

In tho great hall were assombled all tho women 
of Rajah Suka’s household. Tho Rajah himself, 
with his mother Yasoda beside him, was soated on 
the dais opposite the entrance. Suka was hoavy- 
eyed and puffy about the face, Sensuality and 
dissipation had onervated his youth, and left him 
effeminate and listless at the age of eighteon He 
looked up languidly as the procession stopped in 
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the centre of the hall, and signed to his mother to 
proceed with the ceromony. 

Maya looked at the heavy unintelligent face and the 
flabby limbs of Rajah Suka, and thought of the day 
when she had boxed his ears, and sent him flying to 
his mother for protection; and she wondered how he 
would behave if sho boxed his cars now. She folt 
sure he was nol a whit braver than in the old days; 
but instoad of rushing to his mother, he would pro- 
bably call in his*palace guards, and order her hand to 
be chopped off, Then she bogan to contrast him with 
the young men of the Sahibs, and, naturally, Frank 
D'Aguilar was selected for the comparison; and 
Suka did not fare well. Maya wondered how she 
gould ever have thought of Suka and his like as 
men at all, Beside the clean-limbed, cloar-eyed men 
of her own race Suka would appear as a largo, malig- 
nant toad, whose only defence was the poisonous 
juicos stored in its own skin. 

From Suka, her eyes travelled to the women sur- 
rounding him. Yasoda, who could be little more 
than thirty yoars of ago, was old and torribly 
haggard, She looked yoars older than the well- 
favoured Mrs. Ridley, who was not a day less than 
fifty. As sho camo forward, in answor to Suke’s 
signal, her face wore a vindictive oxpression, which 
made it even moro repellent than it had appeared in 
repose. 

Behind her, the child-wife of Suka squatted 
upon a huge embroidered cushion. Maya could 
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remember her when, at the aga of ten, she was 
brought to the zenana by her parents. She had 
been a pretty little peach-coloured girl, with bright 
eyes and attractive childish ways. That wis two 
yoars ago, Now her eyes protruded slightly, and 
thore was a scared expression in them. The little 
body seemed to have grown scarcely at all; but it 
had lost its childish grace, and taken on a flaccid 
rotundity. Her limbs were loaded with jowollory 
which clashed whenever she moved, and seomed to 
impede her actions. 

Thg vest of the women wore either relatives or 
dancing-girls. Some of them were known to Maya, 
but many sho had not seen before, Neither Devaki 
nor Subadra was present, for widows aro usuall 
excluded from all family. gatherings, lest they should 
bring misfortune. It was by right of her position as 
the queen-mother, that Yasoda presided over the 
zenane, 

During hor hasty glance round the room, Maya 
had paid no attention to what Yasoda was saying; 
but, suddenly, sho realized with amazement that she 
was sponking words of weloome to both Lakshmi 
and herself. They were travellers returning from a 
pilgrimago to Kasi; great was tho merit they had 
acquired thereby. Since they had left Mandya tho 
light had departed from the palaco; but now it 
shone again with increased radiancy, and great was 
the joy of all beholders, Nor was the return of such 
enlightened members of the hougehold to bo allowed 
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* to pass without appropriato signs of rejoicing. Be: 

hold | the feast was prepared, and they were humbly 

inviled to parlake, when they had rested and 

purifi@d themselves from tho dust of their long 
journey, 

What did it mean? Maya glanced at Lakshmi 
for enlightenment; but Lakshini gaye no sign, 
neither did she answer Yasoda, But she hold her- 
self erect, nnd looked fearlessly into tho faces of 
Suka and his mother, Tho dancing-girls closed 
round them ayain, and escorted thom, with a chant, 
from the hall. 

They wore taken to the private apartmenty,*where 
they were left to proparo themselves for the feast, 
Here Maya found Subadra awaiting her, The poor 
old woman criod a great doal over her, pouring out 
endless questions and reproaches, without waiting 
for answer or explanation But, at last, Maya 
pacified her, and in her turn, began to ask ques- 
tions, 

“Tell me, Subadra, what means this feast?” 

The old woman glanced furlively round the room, 
and out of the open door, then she camo close to 
Maya and whispored : 

“Swear to ime that thou wilt neither eat nor drink 
at the feast,” 

“Thon T should mako a cheorloss meal,” Maya 
answered, “and give offence to the Rajah.” 

“Nay! thou shalt swear not lo ent!” the old woman 
persisted. “ ‘I'he feast is for Lakshmi, not for thee.” 
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“We were both invited,” said Maya, “Why 
should Lakshmi eat, whilst I go hungry?” 

“ Because thou art a maid; and nevor yet has a 
maid performed tho rite of Sati.” e 

“Sati? How meanest thou?” 

“In the old days the moonda who would not 
mount the pyro with her husband was accorded a 
‘cold Satt.’ This foast is Lakshmi’s ‘cold Sati,’” 
Subadra chucklod. 

“But what if she, too, refuses to eat?” 

“Then it will be forced upon her, But it is done 
very cunningly, so that she may not suspect, It 
may be that when the dish which contains it is 
brought round, a portion will be served to Yasoda 
herself, and tho moondu seeing her oat thoreof, will 
not fear to partake. Then she will dio, as th¥ 
mothor died, Vorly, thore is justice in some 
things.” 

“Nay, it must not be!” Maya exclaimed, “I will 
tell Lakshmi not to eat.” 

“There was none to warn thy mother, when 
Lakshmi put the visha into her bowl,” said Subadra 
malignantly, “Why shouldst thou concern thyself 
—it is her destiny.” 

“TI know not that it was Lakshmi who killed my 
mother,” said Maya, “They all hated her, and it 
might well have been the work of Yasoda herself. 
Be that as it may, I shall warn Lakshmi, though 
already she is in a measure prepared.” 

“ Aye, she would know what to expect when she 
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came back. But I know not what is mtended for 
thee; therefore I counsol thee not to ent.” 

“They would hardly let mo go freo, to tell 
tho sgory of Lakshmi’s death to the Sabibs,” said 
Maya. “I am invited to the fonst, and what is 
propaved for Lakshmi is doubtless prepared for mo 
also, But Suka will be called to account for it. Io 
will answer for me with his head; and that ho has 
been told.” 

“What will be, will be,” Subadra answered. 
“Destiny will not be cheated, Nevertheless, I 
counsel thoe to eat nothing,” 

The old woman withdrew from the room, Jeaving 
Maya to rest horself, Sho was oxpecting Lakshmi 
to return, and, meanwhilo, sho racked her brains in 

~a vain ondeavour to find some means of escape for 
both Lakshmi and herself, To warn Suka of the 
evil consequonces which would follow any misfor- 
tune to Lakshmi, would be but a temporary measure 
of rolief, and would merely moan tho postponemont 
of the tragedy until she had left tho palace, even 
supposing that sho wore allowed to loayo. She 
became impationt for Lakshmi’s return, that she 
might consult with hor. But time went on, and 
Lakshmi did not como back. She wondered when 
the foast was to bo held, and why it was delayed, 
She went to the door which opened on to the court 
of tho women, and looked out. The court was 
deserted, nor could sho see any of the women in 
the deop verandas which bordered it on three sides, 
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nor by the parapet at the edge of the rock, whore, 
as a child, sho had spont so many hours surveying 
tho wonderland which lay boyond the temple and 
the river, Ii seemod to Maya that she wes the 
only living soul in the palace, Where had they all 
gone? And why did Lakshmi not return? 

Tho sonse of loneliness and isolation grew strqnger 
upon hor as tho silent minutes passed, until sho was 
torrified by it, and oried out loudly for Subadra, 
Hor voico echood round the ompty courtyard, and 
escaped in a whispor ovor tho parapot; but no one 
answored, ‘Tho sound of it frightoned her more 
than she uncanny stillness, and sho dared not gall 
again, She set down and waited. The unbroken 
silence could not be accidental, It began to be 
full of meaning for hor, Beyond it things musp 
be happening of which Sho was intonded to know 
nothing. What could thoy be doing? And where 
was Lukshmi? She must find out. She crept along 
the Veranda, and peered into the next room. Tt was 
empty—and the next—and the noxit. Thon sho 
stoppod suddonly, and hid herself behind one 
“of tho massive pillars, ns a confused clamour 
of women’s voices burst forth from a distant 
apartmont, 

“Pull her down!” “Strike! strike! or the 
Beringht woman will see!” 

Av tho samo moment Lakshmi dartod out into 
the courtyard, with bent body, clutching at her 
breast with hor lands, Sho rushed towards the 
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parapet, followed by a dozen of the women, crying 
to each other to seizo her, but none daring to lay 
hands upon her. She gained tho parapet, and 
mounting it with an offort, stood erect, and turning 
towards the palace, called loudly: 

“Maya! Maya! Seo, thoy have done it!” 

Thon she threw horself from the rock of Mandya 
to the plain bolow. 

The women rushed to tho parapet and peered 
over, jabbering and gesticulating, Yasoda appeared 
at the edge of the veranda, and oried hoarsoly to 
them to come back, Some went to her at once; 
others wore reluctant to leave the parapét, and 
lingered behind, craning their necks to sce what 
lay at the foot of the rock, four hundred feet below. 
* Maya watched them gpell-bound. It seemed to 
her that the tragedy which she had witnessed, and 
the fluitorings of the excited womon, were an empty 
vision, as unsubstantial as the silence out of which 
it had grown. She was an onlooker at the vagaries 
of illusion, detached and unconcerned. Her own 
safoty troubled her not a whit; her very existence 
was an unreality. And so she leaned against the 
pillar and looked on, whilst the little figures ran 
backwards and forwards by the parapet, and, finally, 
gathered like a swarm of insecls round Yasoda, 

Sho was recalled to action by some one plucking 
at her clothing, and muttoring : 

“Quickly, quickly! Come with me!” 

Tt was Subadra; and Maya followed her un; 
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questioning in the doop shadow of the verrnda; until 
they camo to tho great archway which led from tho 
apartments of the women to the central court of the 
palace. Hero Subadra stopped, and glanced mapidly 
in the dixection of Yasoda and the knot of wonen 
surrounding her; and, even as she looked, the group 
dispersed, going in this direction and that, as though 
they sought some one, Subadzra clutched Maya by 
the shoulder, and pushed her hastily benoath the 
archway, 

“Do not delay, or they will find thee. To the 
outor gate, and I will tell them that thou didst go 
away mn hour ago—that thou hast seon nothing.” 

“But the soldiers on the gate will not let moe 
pass,” said Maya, awake, at last, to the danger which 
throntened her. . 

“That is true, I wili como with thee, I am 
known to them. Quickly, now, quickly 1” 

She almost dragged Maya through tho long arch- 
way until they reached tho central court. 

“Now must wo go slowly, lest we raise doubts in 
the minds of the palace folk,” said Subadra, “ Cover 
well thy face, and como with me.” 

“Do thoy seek to kill me, as they havo killed 
Lakshmi?” Maya asked, as they crossod the court- 
yard sedately, towards the outer gate. 

“Nay, that was not intended. They thought to 
keep thee in ignorance, and lot thee depart un- 
harmed. But the fools let the moonda break 
from them. I saw it all, watching from bohind the 
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soreen, Naryaual how she cursed them! She 
knew what was in tho bowl; and she stood up with 
it in her hand, and cursed thom in padams—Suka 
and Wasoda and all—and swore thal she would be 
avenged, and that thou wouldst take word to the 
Sahibs. Then sho ato, and dashed the bowl on the 
ground, and went out, And Yasoda cried to them to 
stop her, But nono dared touch her, for she was 
like a wounded tiger, Lorriblo to behold! Then, 
when sho cried out to theo from the wall, Yasoda 
sprang up, saying that thou shouldst not return Lo 
the Sahibs, And I came to find thee, Now have 
a care, here is tho outer gate.” , 

They wero within a few paces of tho groat gate, 
and Subadva was already framing an abusive answer 
“in reply to tho challenge of tho sentry, whon a 
succession of heavy blows on the outsido called his 
attention from the two women to the intruder from 
the other side, 

“Who goes there?” 

“Open, thou son of a dog, or I will break the door 
about thy black head |” 

It was tho voico of Govind Singh, and Maya's 
heart rejoiced at the sound. ‘The sontry repeated 
his challonge, and summoned his comrades from the 
guard-room; and Govind continued to rain blows 
upon the door. 

‘SAre we poor women to be kopt from our errands 
all day, whilst thou art parleying with thy Irionds at 
the gate?” Subadya shrioked, “What shall we tell 
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those whe sent us, when we return empty-handed? 
And wo were bidden io go swiftly.” 

“Hold thy poaco, Moondut" the commander of 
tho guaid shouted, with a throatening gésturo. 
«Thou makest moro clatter with thy tongue than 
the buffalo outside! Open, and let us see who 
it is!” ° 

Vory cautiously the mon of tho guard unbolted 
the great door, and, opening it a few inches, peored 
out, 

“Tt is Govind Singh, the Sikh!” one of them 
exclaimed, jorking back his hoad to avoid tho blow 
which*Govind had lovolled at it. 

The commander laughed indulgently, 

“Trust a Sikh to roar lke an elephant when he 
could as profitably whisper ! What wantest thou? 
Govind Singh ?” 

Govind pushed his way in at the door and glared 
round him. Subadra and Maya went forward, ns 
though -they would pass out, the old woman still 
muttering complaints at the delay, 

“T have come on my master’s business,” said 
Govind truculently, in answer to tho commander's 
question, “And that has to do with the Rajah, not 
with theo.” 

, * Thy master dares not show his faco in Mandya; 
so he has hired thino to frighten us!” the com- 
mander retorted. 7“ 

“Het he! he! Very good!” Subadra chuckled, 

edging ber way past the group in the gata, “A 
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Sikh’s head is the worst part of him, I have heard 
spy,” 

“And if it sits uneasily upon his shoulders,” 
said Maya, following close bohind her, “it must be 
because it has climbed too high.” 

Govind started, and looked closely al the woman 
as slre passed. He was no great observer of women’s 
attire; but ho recognized Maya’s, with tho assistanco 
of her voice and words, 

“JT have no time to waste upon thee or thy 
master,” he said contemptuously to the commander 
of tho guard, “TI came but to say that Jaini Lal 
has returned Rajah Suka’s worthloss baggage to 
him. Thou canst deliver the message at thy 
leisure.” 

” ‘Then he turnod and strode back through tho gate, 
following closoly behind the two women. 

«T waited until { could wait no longor,” he ox- 
plained, as he assisted Maya into the bullock-cart at 
the foot of the rock, “Then I came for thee.” 

«Thou didst come at the right momont. But for 
thee I know not how wo should havo passod the 
gate,” said Maya. “They have killed Lakshmi, and 
thoy ave evon now scoking for me. Subadzra will tall 
them that I quitted the palace long ago, and, there- 
foro, that I cannot know that Lakshmi is dead. 
Thon thoy will troublo no moro about me, Whithor 
doe go now ?” 

“T¢ was Dagler Sahib’s order that I should bring 
thee to Ajmir, where is tho new railway,” Govind 
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answered. “Then we will take the train for 


Agra.” 
“T know naught of the railway,” said Maya doubt- 
fully. “ How shall I know what to do?” ® 


“Tt may be that the Sahib will meet us there,” 
Govind answered. “He will tell thee what should 
be done.” & 

“IsD’ Aguilar Sahib at Ajmir?” sho askod eagerly. 

"Tho Sahib ordered that I should bring thee in 
safety to Ajmir,” said Govind; “and he promised to 
meet me there,” 

Maya settled herself in the cart, and waved her 
hand iinpatiently. 

“Then why do we delay? Forward, to Ajmir!” 


CHAPTER XXX 


Tar gods and the giants still hold sway over the 
soul of Hind, though they have long ceased to mako 
the land the arena of their immortal strife. Thoy 
havo departed from the earth, leaving behind them 
traditions and beliefs which may never be forgotten, 
for the Penitont Vyasa recorded them in the eighteen 
Puranas, in the early days of the Kali-yuga. It was 
not to be oxpected that the gods would long survivo 
the advont of tho Kali-~yuga, for this is the ago of 
misery and misrule, the era of decadence, when the 
very elements are degenerate, and life is short, and 
Falsehood and Decoit have usurped tho throne of 
Truth, Only the monuments of their strifo on oarth 
yemain; but, from time to timo, the echoos of divino 
conflict are heard from other spheros, carth-quakings 
and portents, and tho hidden face of the sun or 
moon, devoured by the immortal hond of tho giant 
Rahu, to pass unscathed through his sovored gullot, 
A. diroful ago is the Iali-yuga, whon the anoient 
haunts of tho gods and their most sncred rosting- 
places aro profaned by the foolish mon from the 
West. They have ovorrun the land, bringing with 
them their inventions _ contrivances, and un- 
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bounded confidonce in tho efficacy of their own 
roethods. 

“Soe,” they ery, “we have givon you a new 
civilization !” 6 

But the men of tho Mast aro contont with thoir 
own, and nothing will change thom. 

“We have brought you peace, and wo have fed you 
when the famine was sore upon yor,” 

“To what purpose, seeing that we live in the Kali- 
yuga, do you seok to prolong ow existence, Let 
famine and the sword do their work,” the mon of the 
Bast answor, 

“We have made you a prosperous nation. Behold 
the record of the trade, which we have built up 
for youl” + 

“The ships go back and forth,” say the men of th’ 
East. “They carry our grain to foroign countries, 
‘nd bring armed men in return, What profit is 
there io us?” 

“But, ab least, we havo provided you with all the 
latest improvements,” say the men of tho West, 
aggrieved at tho ingratitude of tho Nast. “We 
have givon you the telegraph and the railway!” 

And the mon of tho East shako thoir heads sorrow- 
fully, and go their way, knowing that it is impossible 
to make tho foolish men of tho Wost understand, 

Tho very latost improvement was the now line 
of railway connecting Ajmir with Agra; andein a 
spacious first-class carriage ipon it Frank D’Aguilar 
and Maya travelled together, IIe had come to meoct 
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request, a portmanteau of “European” clothos for 
Maya to wear on the journey. Maya had made no 
difficulties about putting them on, And when she 
had effected the change, she rolled her old dancing- 
gixl’s dress up into a bundle, and made a present of 
ib to the ayak at tho hotel, She would never wear 
it again, The doubts which she had felt as to the 
merits of an English woman's lot over that of hor 
Aryan sister had been offectually dispelled by her 
latest experience of life behind the pwrdak, Sho 
had not before roalized the gradual change which 
her views of life had undergone during hor stay 
at the house of the Commissioner in Agra, The 
women whom she had been accustomed, in the old 
days, to regard with indifference, or even with tolera- 
tion, sho now looked upon with horror and dotes- 
‘tation, The death of Lakshmi alone was not onough 
to account for hor revulsion of feeling Sho had 
been conscious of it from the moment she had en- 
tered tho groat hall, whore they were all assembled 
on their veturn, Yasoda, and the child-wife of Suka, 
and the dencing-girls, and evon old Subadra, had, 
one and all, contributed to her growing aversion. 
Why? She could find no answor for herself, so she 
put the question to Frank D’Aguilar; 

“Why do I hate them all?” 
“Ye have had cause enough,” he answered, 
“You have seon how they treated your mother and 


. Lakshmi——” 
U 
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‘ «Yos—but that ig not it,” Maya explained. “It 
is not simply because they have wronged me, There 
is somothing else beyond a wish to be revonged. 
Something that makes mo almost pity them.” 

“T think I could make a guess,” he said; “but I 
don’t know whether you would understand yot.” 

« Well, toll mo,” 

“It is because you hava acquired something in 
tho Inst twelve months which they have not got,” 

Maya looked at him, puzzled, 

“ What is it?” 

“A soul,” said D’Aguilar, “Shall I explain?” 

“ Pleago.” 

“When I found you in tho jungle, a year ago, I 
looked into your eyes. At first, thoy had just the 
expression of a frightgned antelopo. Thon, when 
you knew that I was not going to hurt you, they 
became simply curious; and when I questioned you 
about yoursolf, I could see a look of cunning come 
into them, which told me plainly that you would 
evade the truth in answering, Now fear, curiosity, 
and cunning are to be found in all animals, and also 
attachment and aversion, If you can find no other 
senses than these in a human being, you are safe Lo 
class him with the animals, He has no soul, Tho 
soul only comes with a knowledgo of good and ovil. 
That is what you have acquired, and the womon of 
Rajah Suka’s zenana have not got.” - 

“How do you know?” asked Maya, leaning hey 
chin on her hands, and looking him in the face. “If 
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they did not know that it was wrong to kill Lakshmi, 
why did they try to hide it?” 

“Because they feared tho consequences of dis- 
covery?’ said D’Aguilar, “The tragedy was the 
result of aversion; their subsequent behaviour was 
prompted by fear and cunning. Tho question of 
right*and wrong never ontered into their considera- 
tion, because they have not the faculty of discorning 
the one from the other. They are what is called 
‘unmoral,’ and that is another way of saying they 
havo no souls.” 

, “And when did I get one?” Maya asked, fascipated 
by the mysticism which porvaded his theory, 

“You must answer that for yourself. But it had 
come on the evening that I brought you back from 
Jaini Lal's lodging in Agra, I saw it in your eyes, 
And it has gone on growing ever since.” 

Maya took time to think it over. She tried to fit 
it in with the penitent’s doctrine of Brahman: “It 
is the True, it is the Self, and thou art It.” They 
wore not altogether unreconcilable, Aversion, fear, 
and cunning are aspects of Illusion, thorefore non- 
oxistent. Therefore they can bo no part of the soul, 
which is Brahman, Then she began to wonder who 
had souls and who had not; and was the deficiency 
confined entirely to tho weaker sex? 

“Do you think,” she said at last, “ that Mrs. 
Fidfuy~has a soul?” 

“Tn strict confidence,” Daggers answered, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “I don’t believe she has, But she 
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possesses an unbounded belief in the conventional, 
and that, for all practical purposes, does as well.” 
Then tho subject was dropped by mutual agreo- 
mont. For the train was clattering over the plein 
towards Agra all too fast, and they had many things 
to say to each other, which must be said bofore they 
rolurmned to the cantonment. Maya rogretteds that 
they had not made the journey back by bullock-cart, 
so that thoy could have spent ton days together upon 
the road, She looked out grudgingly at the baro 
fiolds and villages, which seomed to slip behind 
thom, and to bo swallowed up by tho clouds of 
yollow dust. To what purpose was this headlong 
speed, since it only served to cut short the hours of 
dolight? Before the sun was down they would bo 
back at Agra, and “she, would have to leave hit 
and return to Mrs, Ridley and the conventions of a 
respectable British household. The prospect was not 
enlivening. Mys, Ridley would ask ondless ques. 
tions, which Maya did not wish to answer, She 
would be sure to ask for an explanation of the scone 
which she had witnessed in tho Commissionor'’s 
business-room on the day boforo Maya’s doparture. 
What was she to tell hor? And would Mrs, Ridley 
believe her, if she spoke tho truth? In Maya's 
ostimation it was an appalling thing to have been 
discovered in the arms of her lovor—a shameless 
exhibition which nothing could excuse, Noedeubt 
Mrs. Ridley looked upon il in the same light, and 
would modify her attitude towards her accordingly. 
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So that hor position in tho housohold, which had 
never been anything but invidious, would bocomo 
absolutely intolerable, ’ 

“Tyank Sahib,” she said, looking at him appeal- 
ingly, “when will you marry me?” 

Now D'Aguilar also had been wondering what ho 
was to say to Mrs, Ridley; for he folt that he owed 
her some explanation ; but Maya’s ingenuous question 
out short the train of his thoughts, and brought him 
face to face with the crux of the dilemma. He took 
possession of her hands, and drew her to him, 

« How old are you, little girl?” 

“J shall be sixteon in July,” Maya ey com- 
placontly, It scemed to her a full ripe age for 
martiago, in spite of the stress which he laid on tho 
diminutive endearment. » 

. I wish you were to be ninoteon, and then I would 
answer ‘To-morrow, ” said D’Aguilar. 

Maya's eyes filled with tears, 

“Trank Sahib,” sho said tremulously, “I cannot 
wait throe years for you—I should dio,- IT am not 
really a ‘little girl? you know—evon the Mem-Sahib 
will tell you that—and I have loved you for a whole 
year already.” 

So long as that?” ho asked. 

“From the first day that I saw you. I loved you 
when you saved us from Salik Das and his men, I 

“tried To hate you afterwards, but I couldn't, Then I 
ran away, because I thought you did not love mo— 


aud you brought me back, But still you would not 
u2 
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love me, and T was unhappy. For a whole year, 
Frank Sahib, I have been unhappy—and now you 
want to miako mo unhappy for threo more |” 

She went on hor knees to him, on the floor of 
the railway carriage, clasping her hands upon his 
shoulder, and looking up into his faco with hor groat, 
pleading eyes. Human nature at six-and-twonty is 
not proof against such assaults, and the man who is 
proof is not human, Frank gathered her up into 
his arms and comforted her with words which were 
infinitely delicious, but stopped short of definite 
promigos. 

“T don’t mind waiting for a little while,” said 
Maya contentedly, “if you will do this ee 
bub not for three yoars,” ' 

“We won't be bound by any fixed timo,” ho 
answored, “Heaven knows, darling, I -am as 
anxious as you ave for the day to come, I only, 
want to do what is best for you.” 

« And who is to decide what is best for me? Not 
the Mem-Sabih, please!” 

“No, nob Mrs; Ridley,” Frank agreed, “I oxpect 
we shall have to soltle the point for oursolves.” 

«Just think how useful I shall be to you!” said 
Maya porsuasively, “I can toll you lots of things 
about the people which you don’t know, and could 
nover find out from them, That wag Lakshmi’ ‘3 idea, 
She intended, at first, to go to the Sahibs and sok 
their protection, in exchange for the information 
which she could give them,” 
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“ Lakshmi was a wonderful woman,” said D’Aguilar 
thoughtfully. “The pity of it is that she should 
not have used her genius to better advantago, She 
threw herself away upon that scoundrel Jaini Lal— 
and he botrayed her—the brute!” 

“Frank Sahib,” said Maya gravely, “promise mo 
faithfully that she shall be avenged. I gavo my 
word, that if they killed her, and I returned alivo, I 
would demand vengeance.” 

“T don’t think we can appeal to the Viceroy for 
vengeance,” he answered ; “it is against the principles 
on which the country is governed, But we can baso 
our claim for retribution on justice, Suka has lately 
come under the unfavourable notice of tho powers 
éhat bo on account of tho famine in Mandra, His 
seat upon the gadi is by fo means secure, and this 
last ortormity should upset him altogother.” 

“Promise me that you will tell the Viceroy about 
it,” said Maya, “and then I will tell you something 
else that you don’t know,” 

“I promiso you that Lakshmi’s murder shall be 
brought before tho Viceroy, and I will get the Com- 
missioner to draw up a special roporl about it,” said 
D’Aguilar. 

«Thanks. Now shall I tell you the othor thing ?” 

D*Aguilar smiled, and nodded assont. It amused 

bin to see how deeply rooted in her naturo was the 
Oriental love of intrigue, 

“T¢ is about the famine in Mandira. Do you know 

who caused it?” 
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“Officially, it is ascribed to tho gods, and the 
mismanagement of Rajah Suka,” he answered, 

“Yet it‘vas Jaini Lal who caused it,” said Maya, 

“Jaini Lal? How do you know?” 

“Nevor mind how I know. He took all the 
money away from the villages, and lont il to _the 
Brahmin Anantaya in Tamankoto, so that the people 
in Mandra could not buy grain when the crops wore 
all eaten np. He did it boornuse Suka would not 
give up his property,” j 

For some minutes D'Aguilar rogarded her in 
silonc® whilst he reviewed in his mind the whole 
situation, Tor Maya’s sake he had championod 
Jaini Lal’s cause against Suka, Nothing had come 
of his efforts on Jaini’s behalf until the famino hace 
broken out in Mandra. Then the government had 
taken action, He redalled the conversation which 
he had had with Jaini Lal, when they had discussed 
the attitude of the British Raj towards tho rulers of 
native statos, and Jaini had asked how long it would 
be before the government interfered if 2 Rajah were 
to oppress and misgoyern his people, Clearly, tho 
whole scheme must have been in Jaini’s mind from 
the fst, The crowning touch was givon to his 
infamy when he betrayed Lakshmi to Suka, And it 
was Maya, he reflected with duo humility of spirit, 
who had opened his eyes to all these things, ‘ates 

.«Jnini shall be called to account for his tharo 
of it,” he said at last. “It would be iniquitous to 
punish Suka and let him go free.” 
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‘ Maya nodded approvingly. Vous Lakshmi would 
be avenged { 

The train rolled into Agra station and came to 
a stagdstill; and, in a moment, the platform was 
thronged with a seothing, jibboring crowd of travel- 
lors, D'Aguilar’s sorvants fought thoir way through 
it, and camo to the carriage to collect their master’s 
belongings. 

“Now I must take you back to the Mom-Swhib,” 
said D'Aguilax, helping Maya out of tho train; “ but 
J shall como to you to-morrow, You must tell her 
everything.” 

“T shall toll the Mom-Sahib as much as il 4 good 
for her to hear,” sho answered; “but as for you—I 
shall tell you nothing moro until wo are married.” 
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THE END 
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